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PREFACE. 


WHETHER the Theory here advanced be the true Theory of 
the Greek Verb or not, there appear to be a unity and a com- 
pleteness in it, which will claim the attention of scholars who 
have any taste for the investigation of such subjects. 


It unfolds itself with ease and simplicity; and is far enough 
carried out to show that there can be no difficulty in applying 
it to all forms and modifications of the Verb, with very few 
cases of exception. No one Verb, indeed, will be found to lie 
over the whole system; but the whole of almost every Verb 
will be sustained by it; anomalies being comparatively rare, 
whether in form or peculiar meaning and use. 


It is no mere love of theorising which has led to this produc- 
tion: the observance of facts and materials, with their affinities, 
accounts for the whole of it. 


Of course it will have its opposed opinions. The Author 
takes his stand, it is true, upon ground now generally settled, 
namely, that short and simple forms are the roots or originals of 
the rest: yet, when he produces arrangements, and gives ex- 
planations of causes and effects, which have not been given 
before, he cannot expect them to be generally received, even 
though they be true, without severe and long criticism. He 
has weighed them, however, for twenty years since the main 
body of the work was written, other things being gradually 
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added ; and he thinks that they will mostly survive the ordeal, 
and prove themselves more and more to be sound and valid, the 
more they are severely investigated. 


Some writers, not of the largest minds, may forthwith con- 
temn the opinions here advanced; and some may adopt them 
without acknowledgement: but others, whose really great 
learning and reputation permit them to afford to be generous 
to one soliciting their regard, will give them a fair consideration, 
and vindicate main truths, even though errors also, of minor 
character, may appear amongst them. 


Relying upon this, and having little leisure for literary con- 
tentions amidst more important occupations, the Author presents 
his work to Grecian scholars without further anxiety on the one 
hand, and (as he hopes) without presumption on the other. 


It is unimportant to say wherefore he determines to assume 
a name, or why it should be 
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THE 
EVOLUTION 


OF 


THE GREEK VERB. 





1. Iw order to understand the Greek Verb, with respect to 
the proper evolution of it, the names, which the various tenses 
or forms now bear, should be entirely put out of mind. The 
same must be said respecting the derivations of them from one 
another, as given by the ancient grammarians; the anomalies are 
so frequent. 

For many obvious remarks, in themselves of little moment, 
but, as parts of a system, important, I ask the candour of the 
learned reader; and as to the new assumptions which I make, 
I hope that they will either be so fairly self-evident, or so sup- 
ported by simple and clear proof, that the system propounded 
will generally commend itself to the understanding with the un- 
assuming force of truth and nature. 

If we glance over all the forms of a Greek Verb at one 
general view, it is obvious to suppose, or to assume, that the 
most simple forms are the earliest, and that the others have 
arisen out of them. It will be granted as a general, though not 
as a universal, theory, that the tendency of design, in generating 
or multiplying distinctive verbal signs, is to lengthen words ®; 
though the tendency of common use, without any design of . 
making new forms, is to shorten them.” But since there are 
other differences between verbal forms having similar power, 


2 As drumrov, or térropa, from rérte. ; 
» e.g. Second persons singular, and third persons plural, in passive verbs. 
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besides those occasioned by contractions: or abbreviations, and 
since those differences are evidently too great to be undesigned, 
(and design must be allowed to have generated the longer trom 
the shorter, and not the shorter from the longer.) there appears 
nothing, @ priori, erroneous in the assumption, that the shorter 
forms, generally speaking, contain the ancient rudiments of the 
verb. 

A selection of short cognate forms is soon made, beautiful for 
its completeness, and for ite near coincidence with ancient verbal 


systems in other languages, the Hebrew in particular. 


II. Take, for instance, the following: —TTHE, TYTN, 
TY TION, and “ETTITEN or “ETTHION. These Forms (I do 
not say words, but FORMS,) we find all in the ACTIVE voice, or 
species, and in what are called the imperative and indicative 
moods.° The subjunctive ture, and tv7ouu, as also turew, I 
pass by at present, as not being so purely elementary as the 
others. 

We have then another set, or Order of Forms, somewhat 
longer, very naturally derivable from these: as TT TIEE —H, 
TYNE O -—O, TTHE ON -ON, 'ETTTIEEN —-HN, or ’ETY- 
TIEON -OTN. These also are all found in Active use; even 
the form in nv.4 Their places will be noticed hereafter. They 
have also their cognate forms subjunctive, &c. 

A third set of Active Forms, in three branches, we find in 
such words as Turrw and tifa; Tirrav, tipwv, and tinvas; 
"Erurrov and @ruya; contracted from tuméra, turéow, TuTeé- 
Twv, TuTréowv, TuTrécas, éturretov, eétrimreca: and these have a 
natural derivation from the foregoing order, Tu7réw, Turéov, 
&c., by the insertion of an emphatic letter, r or o. There are 
also cognate forms subjunctive, &c. belonging to this order, as 
well as the other two. ° 


© The corresponding Hesrew Forms are as follows: 


‘IP5 Infin. and Imper. 
TPBN Future, or Propensitive. 
‘DID Present Participle. 
‘IPH Preter, or Perfect. 


And these are all the temporal forms which the Hebrew verb possesses ; and 
with which, of course, the requisite functions of a verb are accurately 
and intelligibly performed. ‘iP, be it remembered, is present: and all the 
species taken together produce no greater number of femporal forms than 
these. 

4 Obs.: pny, Fonv. 

* MaTTrHL-, in treating “ Of the Characteristic of the Tenses,” thus ex- 
resses himself as to radical and derivative forms : — “ Generally speaking,” 
e says, “ the primitive forms of the Greek verbs are probably very single, 

only monosyllables and dissyllables; and consisting at most of four letters. 
At a very early period of the language, however, the propensity to lengthen 
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These three sets of forms we shall take and deal with alone 
for a while: but the way must first be cleared by the following 
remarks : — ° 

It will be observed that I admit a collateral or concomitant 
view of the Reduplicate Forms, Térurra, &c. I am of the opinion 


the form of the present appeared, either in changing the short vowel of the 
radical syllable into the long one, or by inserting a consonant, or taking a 
double consonant instead of a simple one; e.g. ppdfw, BAdwrw, &rrw, for 
gppddw, BAdéw, ipw, or by lengthening the termination w into aw, ew, ow, eve, 
avw, &c. Sometimes, by prefixing a syllable, ds:ddonw from ddw, dalw; and 
frequently by combining several modes of this extension. Thus, from adéw, 
Ah6w (hence Afppouat), Adu€w (hence Ion. éadupény), and Auuédyw. Many of 
these new forms were used only in the present and imperfect, while the rest 
of the tenses were taken from the radical verb, and from verbs quite dif- 
ferent, agreeing only in signification: as pépw, fut. ofow, perf. évhvoxa, aor. 
Yveyxa and %veyxov. Such are properly the defective or anomalous verbs. 
Others, although their futures cannot be derived from the presents in use, 
yet agree with many others in the characteristic of the future, and in its 
relation to the present, and in the formation of the rest of the tenses; so that 
this agreement or analogy seems to constitute arule. Thus, e. g. all verbs 
in oow or fw, which have in the fut. 1. t@, in the aor. 2. have 7; again, in 
the aor. 2. 3, when the fut. 1. has «. These, therefore, as well as the above- 
mentioned BAdrrw, Bdrrw, xpdoow, ppdtw, are assigned to the regular verbs. 

“Such primitive, but obsolete verbs, however, must be assumed only when 
the formation of certain tenses cannot be otherwise explained, as is the case 
in the above-mentioned verbs, and some others, particularly those in sow 
(rrw) and {#. We should, for instance, aaiepoly the observation if we 
derived such futures as ripw, pava, reve, BadG; or aorists, as érdny, Errwov, 
%aadov; from obsolete forms rire, pdyw, crévw, Bddrw, Tdxe, Altre, AdOw ; BINCe Paydi, 
xreva@, Bad are derived according to the regular formation of verbs with 
A,u,v,p. The future céyw could have no other form, even if it eame imme- 
diately from rérrw, not téxw; for the 7 is always omitted before the o in the 

e. The aorists érdkny, fArrov, ZAadov are formed according to the general 
rule, that the aor. 2., as it is called, always changes the radical syllable into 
a short one; and, where this is not practicable, abbreviates the form by an- 
other method ; as in verbs in ju, imperf. ér{@ny, aor. 2. %énv.” (Gr. Gr. 171.) 

Burrmann has the following remarks bearing on the same subject : — 
‘1. In Greek, as in Latin, the present is considered as the principal tense : 
that is to say, the tense which serves for the formation of all the other 
tenses. This process is easy in most verbs, since on rejecting the w, we find 
the root and characteristic of the verb, which are the basis on which all the 
other forms of the verb are built. 2. But in many verbs, that which re- 
mains, after rejecting the w of the present, is not to be immediately taken 
for the pure root of the verb ; for, on stripping other tenses of the same verb 
of their peculiar terminations and augments, we find a root left, which is 
more or less different from the root of the present; so that we must discri- 
minate which form of root is the primitive one. 

“ 3. This difference consists, in one part of these verbs, merely in the vowel, 
and chiefly in the alteration of the three short vowels, e, a, o. As there is 
nothing in simple vowels why one should be considered as the radical vowel 
rather than the other, the vowel of the present tense is, for uniformity’s 
sake, considered as the radical vowel; as, for instance, in tpipw, érpdpny, 
rérpopa; exactly like cleave, clave, cloven, in English. 4. But the root of the 
verb in the present tense is in many verbs of a lengthened and fuller form, 
partly through a long vowel or a diphthong, whilst the other tenses have a 
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of those, who hold that these forms are not to be considered as 
essential parts of the simple verb, but as constituting a distinct 
kind of verb in themselves; the force of which is to give the 
perfect action, passion, or condition of the simple verb, clothed. 
with a possessive or perpetuative power: a fluxional power, it 
may be called, indicating the continuance of that action, &c., 
either in force or in effect. Such at least appears to be the 
native power of this kind of verb, however it may have been 
partially departed from. It adds to the integral meaning of the 
simple verb, but furnishes it with no additional temporal forms, 
as it has been assumed to do. In fact, it has the same system 
of temporal forms in itself, which the simple verb possesses with- 
out it, and no others. It is adverted to, therefore, in a way of 
collateral consideration, rather than as forming an essential 
additional part of those common ramifications of the verb, 
which I am endeavouring to investigate. The difference, in 
fact, by which it is distinguished from the system of the simple 
forms, is not of a temporal character, but conjugational, like 
that between Hithpael and Kal in Hebrew. 


Again, it appears unnecessary to treat separately, and at 
length, of what are called Verbs in MI. All the forms which 
they exhibit are referable to the other system in 0, except two, 


short vowel; and partly through a greater number and variety of con- 
sonants: e.g. Aelaw, tdrmov; thw, erdnnv; BdddAw, EiAov; Tiwtw, eriwny ; 
tdcow, érdynv. There is even a considerable number of verbs, of which the 
present offers a still greater variety, and sometimes an additional syllable : 
as Aauédyw, where the root is Aau€ay, whilst other tenses, Zaa€oy, Afpvoua:, make 
the root Aaé, Ané. This is the principle on which the present tense of a verb 
frequently appears in a fuller form than other tenses of the same verb. 

“°5. It is, no doubt, more natural and easier to adopt the simple root than 
the fundamental one: but as it would disturb the uniformity of the gram- 
matical process, if the present of such verbs were derived from other tenses, 
grammarians have introduced the following theory. 

_ Ag there are verbs with double forms of the present, one simple and the 
other more full, for instance, Aefxw and Aiwrdve, %w and écolw, one of which 
generally is less used, or even obsolete, we assume for tenses not analogous 
with the present another disused verbal form, and give to it the form of a 
present tense for grammatical purposes: for instance, %Aa€oy is considered as 
coming from a disused present Ad€w or Anéw.” (See Larger Gr. Gr. § 92.) _ 

The earlier investigations of HmemMsTErHuys, VALCKNAER, and LENNEP 
(and ScHEmE), preceded by ScaricEer and Vosstus in similar etymological 
enquiries, have all had their theoretical superfluities, and their deficiencies as 
to accurate observation of facts: but they have also exhibited such acute 
and correct elucidation of their subject, in some points, as to deserve very 
much of the praise even of subsequent advances in it. | 

The general idea of all is, Simplicity the root of Luxuriancy ; though 
some facts are unobserved by them, or passed by without being systemati- 
cally disposed of in just accordance with that idea: as when aa, for in- 
stance, veud, Paya, orepd, red, &c., are said to proceed from pardow, vepéow, 
gavécw, onepésw, teueow; the fact being just the contrary, if the identity of 
yar® with paréw be considered : for ria ae is from yaAdw, as will be proved. 
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the present and the imperfect, as they are called, of the indica- 
tive mood. These two forms, whether belonging to simple verbs 
of this class, as Pyyl, or reduplicate, as TvOnus, are but another 
exhibition, probably dialectical, certainly very ancient, of the pri- 
mary forms Tvrw or térv7ra, and *Erurey or érérvrrev. The mere 
terminating of the first person singular in wt, and not in ow’, is 
the chief difference in the case of the former; for the retaining 
of ov in the termination of the third person singular is found also 
in Verbs in 0: the vowels 7, @, or v, in the second and third 
persons form no essential difference from «; and the circumflex 
on the penultimate of the third person plural-is not universal”, 
and seems to be anomalous. In the case of the latter, or preter, 
forms, the main difference is in the long vowels of the singular 
terminations, the other vowels corresponding with them in the 
plural being short; while it is usual that in such forms, in other 
verbs, ay should all be si ber : A dary Pe eae I overlook 
throughout, as not being a part of the original e. The 
Eolians are said never to have had them.* oe, 


f Probably a coalition of o with the root, from éy); as éy# would originally 
be written. It seems, in the production of verbal forms, that sometimes 
the vowels a, «, 0, when they are the final letters of true roots, are changed 
or absorbed in the combination with Pronominal affixes; and that some- 
times ¢ is assumed to the root (always when it ends with a consonant), and 
dealt with in the same way of change or coalition. 

&® See. DE. 5: | 

+ . “Oore pdciora 
Aauxpdy waypaivpot AeAoupevos ’Qxeavoio. 
“ The autumnal star, which most splendidly sheds abroad its light,” &c. 


Il. 1. 323. : 

‘As 3° Spms awrijer veorcoto: xpopéepycs 
Mdorax’, éxel xe AdEpor. 

“ As a bird uses to bring food, when she can catch it, to her unfeathered 
young ones.” 

Rather read, xaupalynos and mpopépno, as BuTTMANN quotes the words. 
Cinterm. Gram. § 106. obs. 10.) Indicatives they must needs be; the sense 
necessarily requiring it: and rérrn is aregular Aolic form for réwre. = 

Damm says of raypatyno: : — “ Forma est Dorica, et in specie Rheginorum, 
ut Bapérova in « efferant per nov, e. c. Aéyes A€ynor, Pépa pephor; etiam con- 
tracta in ef, ut voet vénot. Dicitur is loquendi modus etiam 4 "1é¢xeios quia 

oeta lyricus 6 “Iévxos hoc genere terminationis verborum delectatus est. 

istinguenda ergo est hec forma Dorica et ’1éuxela ab illa quando tertis 
persone sing. conj. act. adjungitur syllaba o, e. c. Aéyp Aéyyo, ubi iota sub- 
scriptum locum habet.” : 

» Obs. gas}, from gnpt or gapl. 

i What is said hereafter respecting the length of the singular persons of 
the Propensitive forms will tend to obviate the objection against the original 
connexion of r/énu: with réruwa, arising from the singular persons of the latter 
being short. Vide note", page 8. 

a. See Foster on Accents, page 45. chap. 4., who quotes CorINTHUS. 
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III. The Forms, then, as before selected, together with the 
collateral Reduplicate Forms, may be arranged as follows, ac- 
cording to their Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary Orders. 












First Order. Second. Third. 
TTIIE. tures, & | Turre i. 
Imperative 2. 
era tupov. 3. 
TETUNEE, El. 
Propensi- 
tives. 
ss the Root, TTIION. | trurewy, ov. | rurrrov. 1. 


andthe true | Participial 
simple Infi- Forms. 
















nitive, So 
is rerure, of 
theRedupli- ETTIIEN, | eruzreev, nv.| ervrrov. 1. 
cate Forms. ‘or or . 2. 
ETETUTEEV, ELV. 
CT ETUREY, €0V. ereTrugely. 





ov. €Qe 





TUTTELY. TUTTEELY, Ety.| TUTTTELY. 1. 

Derived | Tubew. 2. 

Infinitives. TUY at. 3. 
TETUMEV Gl. TETUNTVGL. TETUPEVal. 


_IV. Now here, the form (1.) TTITE is assumed as the root of 
the whole series. It is found in the imperative mood: and 
‘this tense,” observes Dr. VaLPy, with a mixture of truth and 
error, “appears to be the root of the verb.” — The roots, indeed, 
of every language appear most abundantly in its simple im- 
perative forms; as, Strike, Say: but it is not as they are im- 
peratives, but rather as they are INFINITIVES, so called, that 
they are to be considered in the character of roots. The whole 
host of infinitive terminations active', with comparatively few 


1 This is not the place to give a Table of Infinitive Forms; but one is 
given at the end. 

Roots will hae d be discovered by clearing the Simple Infinitive of the 
terminations formed by eva, or portions of it; and equally by casting away 
the terminations from the Simple Imperatives. 

Ad a) aol from ddéueva:, Od. A. 317. and elsewhere: from dduer, I. A. 879. 
é from Zuevai, Od. A. 385., to be, passim; from %uer, Dl. A. 299. 391. passim. 
i from Yuev, Od. E. 479. 

@t appears from Sérw, Od. A. 180; Ad from Sérw. Ots and Ads, or Sén 
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exceptions, are now found in —evas, or its abbreviations. But 
before the habit of adding wevas arose, which afterwards deviated 
into abbreviations, TTIITE was doubtless the simple form of the 
infinitive; the original form. So in Hebrew, (of which we have 
older writing than of any other language, and therefore more 
traces of originality preserved,) the infinitive has retained the 
simple form, without any additional termination, and assimilates 
with the imperative. 

TTIIE, then, we assume to be the original simple INFINITIVE 
form, the verbal sign of an act in the abstract. 

It may just be observed, by the way, that the derivative 
infinitive, now in common use, and connected with this primary 
order of forms, is thus deduced: tv7é-yevat, Tuméuev, TUITEEV, 


‘Turrew™, not tumreiv. The form rive is evident in the word 


Aéyetv, belonging to the simple primary verb Aéyw. The word 
ru7revy itself is supplanted and obsolete. But tuzeiv belongs only | 
to the form ru7réw, &. Pn &y Selv eiodépew ypnuata. (Dem. 
Olynth. A.) Eiodépew is of this order; defy of the secondary 
order. | 

A reference to the verbs in pe shows that this order had also 
infinitives of the form tu7révat, constructed with the latter part of 
the termination evar: so Jévat, Sovat, said to be poetic; ddvar, 
&c. The termination jvaz belongs to the second order. 

The same form, TTIIE, as the IMPERATIVE, commands the 
act, expressed by the root, definitively. The time is future. 

To call any form of the imperative character by a name 
(aorist) which implies the command of a past act, seems quite at 
variance with common sense. ‘ Some,” therefore, “ have called 
the first and second aorists imperative the first and second 
futures.” (Valpy.) A similar correction might equally well be 


and 866, indicate the same. And no doubt crdé, ordrw once existed, indi- 
cating ord to be the true root. It may be observed, by the way, that ori 
should probably be without the circumflex: » contains two short vowels, « €; 
and there is no other latent. It is not, however, of the primary order, but 
the secondary. °I appears from 1%, Il. A. 32. 

Radical words ending in consonants assume e or o to themselves when 
used verbally ; as TI or TYT, TYTI-e, or TYTI-o-uey, &c. Roots ending in 
vowels generally work without this aid: as @E,S%(s); AO, 5d(s); A, pd (4) ; 
KAT, KAv(6t) 3 1, (61); paper, &c. ; 

Such as adopt it appear to be but few comparatively, when carefully dis- 
tinguished, as real roots, from derivative verbs of the secondary order, which 
are very numerous. But we have Al, dfe; MI, rie; OE, Séw, J run, Sdouev, &c. 
— In some cases the ¢ and o appear to enter into the Primary Simple forms, 
while their Reduplicates are found without them: as in dlov, die (for zrov, 
%ie): but déder, Séd:re, in the primary reduplicate. And. dedlenev, dedfere, 
Sediecay, are of the secondary order. This is anomalous. See some particular 
specimens of simple roots and their derivative forms at the end. 

™ See BiomFIELp’s prefatory Remarks on Matrut®. But he should 
not have called neva: original. | : 

B 4 
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applied either to the name perfectum or imperfectum, as far as 
it indicates anything past. ‘ Imperfectum Imperativi, cim 
ubique terminationem Presentis sequatur, imo Presentis signifi- 
cationem induit.” (Lennep, ch. 6. towards the end.) Understand 
the “ Presens” to be Propensitive, and the remark is correct. 
Tovrovt tolvwy XaBe Tov orépavov. (Aristoph. Nub. 256.) 
“Then, take this chaplet;” simply commanding a future act. 
B aXe ceavroy kato. (St. Matt. iv. 6.) ‘* Cast thyself down.” 
Aiwa pan’ és orparov €XO4 (IL A. 70.) “Go quickly to the 
host.” , 

Of the same order are all such verbs as Aéye, véue, Ere, aye, 
Sér2, hépe, tle, We, xplve, wdve, Tpéwe, eid, evpa, ib2, &c. &c.; 
though not consigned to aorism, because not supplanted, as the 
former are by AduBave, Barre, Epyxou, &c. 

From this root the immediate Derivatives are three other Pri- 
mitive Forms of the First Order: TTITO, the PROPENSITIVE ; 
TTIION, the PARTICIPIAL; and ETTIIEN, or ETTIION, the 
PERFECT form. The mode of derivation is obvious." 


" Forms in MI, not reduplicate, are for the most part but another exhibition. 
of this Primary Form: and both forms hardly ever appear together in the 
same verb. LENNEP assumes the penultimates, whether of simple or redu- 

licate forms, to have been originally short: not rl@nw, but rideus ; not didem, 
ut SSou2; not ony, but péu or pau. This may be doubted ; and whether 
the second and third persons had them short, as he also assumes, is yet more 
uncertain. The length of the terminations w, es, «, rather indicates n(«), 
ns, n(or), all long, in verbs in wt. It has been suggested indeed that , es, et, 
may be contractions of om, eo1, ers: but as this seems difficult to imagine, it 
does nothing to satisfy us either of their existence, or of that of the other 
short terminations. e form called the Preterite Perfect, réruma, rérvda, 
is the only Propensitive Form, which clearly exhibits short singular termina- 
tions (2rvfa is not ae : and this, if anything, may afford some 
ground for the idea of short singular terminations in rf@éjnu, &c. But then it 
equally requires us to imagine that w, eis, «, as collaterals, were once short 
also. Possibly they were so: that is, o, es, or er, instead of ,.es,e: and 
w, eis, et, might be the terminations of the corresponding form in the second 
order, instead of , eis, e¢; the subjunctives also having been analogously 
shorter than they are now made to be. Then eu, es, ert, ever, ere, evr, being 
the forms of the First Order, nu, ns, nri, with nuev, yre, nytt, which really 
exist, belonged to the Second ; a similar arrangement to which, in the case 
of Preter Forms, there can be little or no doubt of. But still, as there are 
no extant instances of the short terminations in singular Propensitives, as 
there are in Preters, nothing can now be altered upon the ground of this 
supposition respecting them. 
he case of the Preterite Forms of this sort of verb is of a different kind ; 
because, as I have said, we have extant instances of short singular termina- 
tions. The augment may have been the distinction of Preters, if the Pro- 
pensitive terminations were all short. : 

It may be remarked, that verbs of this character, namely in ma, are said 
to want the forms called the Second Future, the Second Aorist Passive, and 
the Middle Perfect, which may be easily explained ; for the Second Future 
is always characterised as a Present in ew, aw, or ow, contracted into &: the 
Second Aorist Passive is mixed up and confounded with the Second Aor. 
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V. 2.) TTIIQ implies a propensity to the act signified by the 
root, the time of that act being future; whether it take place, 
or begin to take place, at the present moment of speaking, or 
at some time more distantly future; and whether it be imme- 
diate or remote, in relation to any other given act or moment. 
Both the Hebrew and the Anglo-Saxon languages have but one 
form of this kind for indicating either the near or remote bearing 
of an act°; which bearing, when expressed absolutely, the 
Greeks afterwards distinctively indicated by two forms, which 
they called a Present and a Future; and when relatively, by 
another form called Subjunctive: and the Latins did the same 
after them. 

The true ancient meaning of this form, rightly understood, as 
once the only form of the kind, and retaining something of its 
universality even after others were adopted, leaves no reason for 
DawWEs to contend with KusTEr about it (see Misc. Crit. p. 78.), 
nor any room for him to call vrofw or cudrrw subjunctives. What 
he allows of «dd need not be restricted either to the word 
itself or to the Attics (“xdAw quidem apud Atticos Ionico 
modo presenti xakéw, modo futuro xadécw, respondet”), if only 
by the Praesens we understand an act immediately beginning and 
propensitive, but not in any degree past. That Praesens which 
involves past as well as future or propensitive action, or passion, 
is properly and anciently participial. The province of it, how- 
ever, has been invaded by the propensitive form. 

Many are the instances of this form (called Present) being 
used as a Propensitive or Future, showing its original nature : 


‘IIpat S iar’ notor ovv tevyeor IwpnyOévres, 
Nyvolpy él yraduphow éyelpopev o€vv dpna. 
: Il. @. 530. 


"Eyelpopev, We will provoke. The propensitive sense is im- 
posed by the context, both as it precedes and follows. The 
same word is used subjunctively. Damm says of éyelpopmer, 
“Tonice pro éyepmyev: nam lonibus o et » in conjunctivo sepe 


Active, as yy; a result not unnaturally arising from uses of the passive 
verb hereafter to be noticed: and the Middle Perfect is most probably the 
reduplicate form in wu: itself, but disguised by the termination being different 
from the usual termination in a: its Plusq. Perf. also is the Imperfectum of 
the reduplicate forms in m, somewhat confounded like the Second Aorist. 
There can be little doubt about the original coordinate character of redu- 
plicate forms in ms: and the form rérura or riéa, and that the former all 
grew from simple roots, without the reduplication, as well as the latter. 

° The question, whether the time proper to the Hebrew form 7P5N be 
present or future, seems hardly work an argument. If this be not the 
ayuropuate Future of that language, it has none; and instead of being com- 
ple 


oa determinate, it is the most vague and insufficient language in the 
world. 
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sunt indifferentes.” That is, the form with o is often used by 
the Ionians subjunctively, though it be the primary propensi- 
tive indicative. Observe IL A. 141.:— 


Nov & aye, via pérawav épvocoper eis dda diay, 
"Es & épéras drrurndés ayeipopev, és 8 éxatowByv 
@clopev, av’ 8 abrny Xpvonida xaddrdpnov 
Bycopev. 


"Epvocopev, ayelpouev, Jelopev, are all of the future or propen- 
sitive character, together with Bycouev. Oeiomer (contr. Jeter, 
Od. M. 347.) is not for déwpev, but for IZouev: so we have oreto- 
pev (IL O. 297.) for oréoyev; which orédouer itself appears Il. A. 
348. edd. vett.: Zpeiopev for épéouer, Il. A. 62.; We will ash. 

So, the same philologist says concerning ovr. Avs Béopar 
gpeciy (Il. O. 194.), presens habet vim futuri; nequaguam ego 
regar (movebor) voluntate Jovis. (See Damm’s Lex. Béw.)—Té vu 
Belopat, X. 431. “ To what purpose shall I live any longer ?” 

On ‘Epyaféra: Eur. Med. 888., Porson says, “ Satis fre- 
quens apud tragicos est presens pro futuro.” 


Ei is almost always future: “J shall go.” 


‘ANN’ ayers, KAnTOVs OTpuvopev. IL. J. 165. 
“ We will (or, let us,) hasten,” &c. 


“Hysis pev 2x yas thoS admwatpopev duyp. Eur. Med. 908. 


"H Inv o' 2E avi ye Kal dotepov avriBodnoas, 
Eizrov tis Kal &uovye Je@v erritappobos sort. 
Nov & ad rovs adnovs érrieicopat, bv Ke Kiyelo. 

| ll. A.-365. and T. 452. 
‘‘ But I shail certainly jinish you,” &c. 


It is quite unnecessary to say, with Hesycuius, that 2£avio 
is for é£aviow; and indeed not true. It is propensitive in its 
own right. 


Mnyxétu «. 2 we 
Kyai’, dred od« dvualy twa Syopev. Od. A. 544. 
“We shall not find any remedy.” (See Z. 291. II. 44.) 


“Av? dy tol xpuvcdy xal dpyupov (Sap. (Herodotus, 9.) 
‘For which I will give you,” &c. (See St. Luke, xix. 8.) 


Eizety rt dwoes, } otpadeis otrws tw; Antigone, 315. 
‘Wilt thou permit me to speak, or shall I turn away, and go 
as lam?” | 
Aéyo 88 Spiv, Ste ob ph wiw da’ dpts & tobrav Tod yevvyjparos 
Tis aptrédov, ws THs Hépas, &c. (St. Matt. xxvi. 29.) “ But 
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I say unto you, that I will not henceforth drink of this fruit of 
the vine, until I drink it new with you,” &c. ; 


Ti pev sya ody vyl 7 éun Kat gsots éraporoe 

Tléuapo: eyo 82 « dy ow Boronida caddurrdpnov 

Adros iwv Kitoinvde. IL. A. 183. 

‘«‘ Her (Chryseis) I shall send, &c.: but Briseis shall I bring 
away, &c. 


Avs wévo peta Toto, Sedeypévos eiodxev ENOns, 

"He 9ém pera a avtis, earnv ev Tots éritethw. _iI. K. 62. 

‘‘ Shall I remain there with them, &c., or shall I run to you 
again?” &c. | 

"Epvovot. i. O. 351., X. 67. : 


It is evident, from the Hebrew language, that with the fore- 
going form alone all the necessary propensitive offices of the 
verb, in the Subjunctive relation, might be discharged with abun- 
dant precision. It is possible, therefore, that that alone may have 
constituted the original subjunctive form of the verb, when used 
with a proper particle.’ 


P Facts show that it is not foreign to the genius of the language to suppose 
the adequacy of an Indicative form to express that for which a Subjunctive 
form is generally used; a particle being always sufficiently distinctive. 

In the First Person Singular this is abundantly evident, it being the same 
under proper arrangement, in most cases, in both moods; but it also appears 
in other persons, For example: 

AAD’ Byer’ al név mws Swphtoney vias ’Axaudv. I. B. 72. . 
“lopev, Bppu Ke Dacooy eyelpouer dtbv Upna. Ti. B. 440., K. 146. 
Efrou tis Kat Sporye Seay emirdppodds €or. Il. A. 366. 
Not expressing certainty. 
—— Koike Zxes réxunv Sxos : 
Meveis wap jpiv. Eur. Med. 316. Elmsly. 
Tip@rov pty Srws Spepover Karas, 
Blordéy &’ dxd0ev Achpouvot Téxvois. . Eur. Med. 1069. 
Ei pty ydp xe ce viv droddcouey Ht peOGyer. Il. K. 449, 

“ For if we (shall) take a ransom for thee, or (may) send thee away,” &c. 

Hither expression serves both verbs, though one only is accurate. 
"AAA’ TAn0’, tva, ro. Kexapiopéva Sédcopmev ipa. Od. #. 184. 


“Iva elSonev Uupw. (Il. a. 363.) “ That we both may know.” N. 327. 
Od. Z. 257. Od. 1.17. dere, I. ©. 18. 


“Opa Bdoopey Ikwpau té. Pind. Ol. 6. 40. 
Srelopev, ef ney mp@rov epttouey dvridcayres. Il. O. 297. 


Ka) efre pdvopey adrod, cxerréoy pot Sore? elvat, Sxws dopadéorara udvwper* etre 
3) done? drlevat, Irws dopardatara dalwuev, kal Brws ra emirhdean Efouev. (Xen. 
Cyr. Exp. I. 3. circa med.) ; 


We have also passive indicatives used as subjunctives : ~-dueipera, Il. 1. 
409.; aiddécera, 504.; Sweltoyat, Ll. A, 294; réppoucs, Od. H. 25.3; dpera:, P. 6. 
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VL. (3.) There is, however, another form, concerning which it 
seems impossible to say with confidence whether it were an 
original integer of the Primary Verbal System, or whether it 
arose afterwards: and if so, how or when it arose. I refer to the 
form tire, ns, 7, &c., which is distinctly used as a subjunctive, 
and is characterised generally (not always) by a lengthening of the 
terminations of tira, ets, &. 

The Subjunctive Mood, it will be observed, contains a form of 
this character, as a proper adjunct for every indicative form of 
the propensitive kind, except that called the Second Future 
(rur®). And even this form, also, under the character of the 
contract present, has a corresponding Subjunctive form, ruiréw, 
@, Tturréns, ns, &c. It will be seen, also, that (while rvzrra, ns, 
belongs to tumrw, ets,) TUTw, ns, must bespeak the original ex- 
istence of tvzrw, evs. In such verbs as Aéyw this form is actually 
apparent, never having been rendered obsolete, or supplanted by 
such a form as \éxtw, though the Latin lecto indicates that the 
danger existed. And in all such cases the Present and Second 
Aorist Subjunctive fall to be one and the same form; as do the 
Imperfect (so called), and the Second Aorist Indicative; and 
also the Participle of the Present and the Participle of the 
Second Aorist. This identity, for one thing, shows that the (so 
called) Second Aorist Subjunctive is in every case really the 
Ancient Present, or, more properly, the Primary Propensitive, 
Subjunctive. And this, again, leads to the further conclusion, 
that the First Aorist Subj. also, rw, ns, should not be called 
an Aorist, but a Propensitive. And this is decisively confirmed 
by the unavoidable necessity, in numberless instances, of under- 
standing it to have a propensitive or future meaning. To call 
these Subjunctive forms by a name that implies a preter act, is 
absurd and misleading upon the very face of it. Even the Per- 
fect (so called), or reduplicate form, is prospective; tervzrw, 


Odin of8? Bro Ts tpépera:. Eur. Heracl. 595. See Med. 489. subj. viv wot 
tpdrcpa. Both occur frequently. | 
Burrmann says, “A Present tense, Preterite, and (perhaps periphrastic) 
Future, are the three most indispensable tenses, with which the scanty old 
language may be supposed to have been satisfied.” But he evidently con- 
siders the reduplicate form to be that Preterite, and says again that it was 
a mere Perfect, having its proper station with the present and future. (See 
Buttmann’s Intermediate or larger Grammar, edited by Barker, § 81. note.) 
The confusion is remarkable. The true character and station of the redu- ~ 
plicate forms, réruma or rérupa, decidedly preclude their being considered 
roper original preterites, or preeterites at all, except by degeneration. 
i quote his words, however, for the sake of the general ideas they express 
concerning the original simplicity of the verb, though he errs in detail. “A 
present tense” (expressed by the participle), “a preeterite, and a future, are” 
doubtless “ the three most indispensable tenses with which the old language - 
may be supposed to have been satisfied.” 
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that I may have beaten. And the very features of the forms 
themselves prove their character or class, were the meaning out 
of the question. 

The power, besides being propensitive, conveys also the idea 
of an act dependent upon, or resulting from, something going 
before; also of a doubtful, potential, or hypothetical act: —That 
Imay; If I mayor can; &c. 


"H 20éde1s Sfp’ avros Fyns yépas. ——siI. A. 133. 
“ That you yourself may have my prize.” — 








iva bBpw ins. Il. A. 203. 
“ That you may witness the injury.” 
érret Ke Sdvwor. Il. H. 410. 


. When they (may) be dead.” 


Oty Hovow éexivos drat dv duywow. (Cyrop. II. 4.) “ They 
will not have (any place) whither they may fly.” 

ABpadp 6 TaTnp YuoVv myaAMdoaTo Wa ibn Tiy Hugpav THY 
gunv. (St. John, vi. 56.) “ Rejoiced, that he should see the day 
of Christ.” He rejoiced in faith and hope. And when he saw 
it, he was glad again. The reference is principally to the pro- 
mise of a seed, when Abraham laughed (Gen. xvii. 17.); and 
again to the birth of that seed, when he gave him the name of 
Isaac (laughter). On these occasions he rejoiced, not in Isaac 
only, but in his great Antitype, the “seed in whom all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed.” 


VIL (4.) TTITON is the primitive Present Participle, which 
expresses the act signified by the root-as taking place presently ; 
i.e. in time both before and after the moment of speaking, or 
some given moment, or contemporaneously with some other act 
or event. ) | 

18a», looking. (IL B. 271.; I. 364.) Tapsap, passing by. 
( Theocr. Id. x. 45.) (ASpadaris) mréuret mpds tov Kipoy eirav 
ds Hv; “sends to Cyrus, saying who he was.” (Xen. Cyrop. II. 8. 
‘Os ph AdOwow avdparrodois 7 BapRapos 4 wadpBoros Ta 
técva Tapadovtes; “ That they be not unawares committing 
their children, &c.” (Plutarch, de Educ. Lib.) “H8e peraQy- 
comat pixpa tavradracw eitmav; “I will pass on, saying,” not, 
having said. (Ibid.) Ileptiovres adrod; ‘* Going about here.” 
(Dem. Phil. I.) 3 

oe ’"Ovdé ror’ avtovs 
“Hérwos hadOwv sridépxerat axtivecow, 
Otpavoy eicavimy, avd ovpavdbev nataBaivor. 


Hesiod. Theog. 759. 
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KaAd6: iS@v diwy re. Hesiod. Op. et D. 9. 
Aournoey S& wea, dpdSnos 58 tevye én’ airo@. II. E. 42. 


He did not fall defore the noise of falling, nor before the ring- 
ing of his armour. (A. 504. et al.) 


IIpoiovans pévroe ths vuxros tavrns. (Gen. abs.) “ But as 
this night was proceeding.” (Xen. Cyr. Exped. II. 2.) 


‘Ep rovr@m Bacideds wddw Shros hv mpoci@y, as eéoxee dtr- 
ofev. ‘The king appeared approaching,” &c. (Xen. Cyr. Ex- 
ped. I. 10.) 


"Héw ovoxevacdpevos, as amrdfwov vas eis rav ‘EXXdba, Kal 
avTos amum@y emt Thy gsavtod apynv. “I shall come, having 
got things together, as intending to bring you into Greece, and 
returning myself to my own government:” not, having returned. 


‘Avadels yap él xpnuvoy tw’ adrov, Kata NLTOY, 
areye Wy éxeiOev extpayndcO7n mecov. Aristoph. Plut. 69. 
‘‘For having taken him up,” or rather, “taking him up some 
precipice, and there leaving him, I will go away, that he fall- 
ing thence may break his neck.” 
—— 1 [lavdne’ avertpddn 
Tv piv émruraBodo’. Arist. Plutus. 
‘«‘ Panacea turned away, holding her nose.” 


Nov & drift yaipwv, cuNAaBov THY pwEipaKa. Id. 
‘“‘ Taking the girl with you.” 
Aristophanes uses thése participles in a preter sense also; but 
generally when either sense would do, without discrimination : as 
is the case with other poets. 
Xopapev’ Gua Te TO AVYV TaVTH StaTKOTTOPED, 
My tov Nadav tis nas urrodov Kaxov Tt Span. 
| Aristoph. Vesp. 235. 
—— “lest some one lying concealed, &c. 


dpdooy, kab wp’ 2&érey£ov elmo. Id. 
‘Ay & amo relyeos Gro Nadav. Soph. Ant. 532. 





Eizrep edruyjoopev EXOVT ES. Eur. Or. 1218. 
_ “Tf we shall have the good fortune to take.” 
BovAolunv & dv, dxovros arruby Kiépou, AaIa@v avrov dared 


Geiv. “I could wish, if I go without the consent of Cyrus, to 
depart unknown to him.” (Xen. Cyr. I. 3.) : 


4 
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‘Arriv, NaOov, and a7reNOeiv, all refer to the same time. 


Numberless are the passages where this Participle (supposed to 
be limited to the past) may be Present; and where, therefore, 
the present meaning, as having a natural claim, should be 
granted to it, and the accent dispensed with. It should stand 
on the same footing (generally) as the Present Participles of all 
the Simple Primary Verbs; such as Aé¢ya, pévw, &c.; to which 
class it strictly belongs: their participles of the Aor. 2. and 
Present being in truth one and the same; the accentual dis- 
tinction being nothing. 

The grammarians have given to this form, in some verbs, 
‘(with the name of Second Aorist) the power of expressing or 
assuming an act perfectly past; and some authors so use it. 


Toadta madayv nat macyov. (Dem. contr. Mid.) 


TeOvacw ot Savovres. Eur. Alcestis, 557. 
‘‘ The dead are dead.” 


See Soph. Ant. 920.: Kaydévres, the dead, having done 
labouring. (Hom.) 

In modern Attic, and in such verbs as had acquired another 
Present form, the preter sense became frequent in this form, as 
well as tipas; although the latter is used by Homer in a 
present sense also. This use does not set aside the proof, from 
other evidence, of the true native character of the form. 

Analogy leads us to conclude without doubt, that, with a 
preposite expressed, and the auxiliary verb understood, this 
form was the original mean of conveying the ideas of what we 
call the Present Tense, as it is in Hebrew. 


VIII. (5.) ETTITEN, or ETTIFON (Eur. Ion. 766.), might 
originally perhaps be ruzrev or tu7rov. It is probable,” say 
the grammarians, “ that no augment existed in the origin of the 

e: in the ancient Ionic dialect none is found.” Never- 
theless, I incline to believe in its originality.1 The proper power 
of this form expresses a PERFECT act, the time of which is PAST 
at the moment of speaking, or in relation to some other given 
time. In the primitive state of the language it was the only 
form of the Simple Verb' that expressed the perfect act PRE- 
TERITE; and it seems in every respect to have corresponded with 
the Hebrew Preter; always expressing an act accomplished, 


9 Verbs in mu appear to have had an entire form upon this model, though 
the grammars exhibit it only in the Plurals of the (so called) Aor. 2. See, 
on the Perrect of the Secondary Order, XXI. note“. Hence we shall have 
terminations of the first person in ay and vy also. 

° I use the term Simple in contradistinction to Reduplicate. 
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though sometimes connected with the present moment, or with 
some other act even yet future. 
Observe the remarks of Dawes (Misc. Crit. 88.) on that 


passage in Homer : — 


Ayrov & ad rot ar’ opParpav “EAON, 4) mpiv émrijey, 
“Odp & yuwwonns juev Jedv, 4O2 Kal avdpa. 


** Vides Aoristum £\ov ab Homero temporis Presentis Perfecti 
notione adhiberi, atque Anglicé valere (nam ambiguum est La- 
tinorum istud Tempus, abstuli), Z have removed ; adeoque com- 
modissime subsequi formam Subjunctivi, dfpa ywoonns, ut 
dignoscas, that you may distinguish.” 

_ © Temporis PRESENTIS perfecti” shows that the author in- 
tended the reduplicate form térv7ra, or téruda. It had been 
more correct to refer to Zruyra, which equally indicates a perfect 
act; and which bears the translation, J have stricken, I have 
removed, with a proper respect to the present moment, but with- 
out that force of the word have, which belongs appropriately, and 
only, to réruma or téruda, and not at all to érumop or Frua. 


Nov 8 USev, 6s psy apiotos. 
‘‘ But now he has seen” (the dream), &c. I. B. 82. 
Od. A. 212. xapoy, A. 244. 


"Opo’, AoxAntrid&n, 
"Ogp' ins Mevédaor, 


oo 4 


“Op tis oiorevoas zBadev.— Hath hit. IL A. 204. (freq.) 


"Ev? droyov te hidnv EXvTrOY, K. T. AW Hl. E. 480. 
‘¢ Where I have left,” &c. 
"Akoua doo Erayxov ye. Tépas 84 pot, Somep ¥exev, 
Adtos épuBpitov éieto Kpeiwv ‘Ayapeuvov. I. I. 367. 
«Spoils I shall carry away, as I have been allotted. But 
my prize, which he himself gave me, Agamemnon has taken 
from me.” | 
"Ex yap 89 pw ardrnoe cai HAoTev. ‘IL. I. 375. 
—— “and has offended me.” 
"Creptoye. (420.) “Eprece. (436.) “Emadov, nat ovr 
guoynoa. (488.) “Exdvov. (505.) 
"Emet dave Sus Odvocevs. Od. A. 396. 
«¢ Since Ulysses zs dead.” (See Il. X. 486.) 


“At, al, eradov TAdLOV, ETradoy peyadwy 
"AEs oduppov. Eur. Med. 110. 
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"Ocot véow Svres ptyeOos EXaBov, Swos éuhaiverar.... 
(Xen. Cyrop.1.) ‘In all persons, who have acquired great size, 
while young, something youthful is apparent, which betrays the 
fewness of their years.” 


"Hdy 8¢ thas dyd el Sov marépas. (Plutarch, De Educ. Lib.) 
“‘ I have already seen some fathers,” &c. 


2a... Mydevav elroy rhode yas 2Ew wepav 
Duydda. Eur. Med. 274., or 266. 


“ IT have commanded,” &c. 


Tovs Sycaupovs trav mddau copav, obs éexeivor xatédurov év 
BiBrlos yparpaytes, Sigpyopatr. (Xen. Mem. I. 6. 14.)— xarér- 
tov, have left. : 


"EOtyes wouyns, BOvyes 58 ppevav. Alcest. 108. 
“ Thou hast touched.” 


This is also called the Imperfect of Sty. 


Tov &§ ddoxytwr twopov eipe Geos. Alcest. 1181. 
‘God hath found an accomplishment of unlikely events.” 
"EOave Sdpap,?Xemwe didiav — Alcest. 953. 


‘“‘ Thy spouse zs dead, she has left her love.” 


"Ovdtv 2XaGBopev. (St. Luke, v.5.) “We have taken 
nothing.” — Das daiva...cxotla ob katéNaBev. (John, i.5.) 


Téyyny thy Epades; Aristoph. Plut. 
<< What art have you learnt?”* 


This power, however, has generally been taken up by the 
more modern éruya, whether to express, I struck, or I have 
stricken ; and @rurrov is sometimes made to speak like the later 
#rurrov. The fact, however, that the forms érvrov and érupa 
are seldom found to be both in use together in the same verb, 
plainly proves that the proper and usual power of both is the 
same; that is, not imperfect, but perfect and preter; for grupa 
cannot be otherwise. 

Analogy indicates that, before the accession of gruirrov, the 
original form for asserting the power of the Imperfect Past was 
not &aruvrov, but (as in Hebrew) the Participial form tire, 
with the Preter auxiliary expressed or understood. 


— * So, Oddels wiGos Yero. (Soph. Antigone, 12.) “No report has’ been 
brought.” ‘%ero, aggressus est, Il. A. 362. aero, Il. 1. 377. 344. aaero, 
Il. 1, 413. 415. d&mdéaero, Od. A.°413. eB drovro, Od.-A. 234. eydvero, Plut. 
De Educ. Lib. p. 7. 

Cc 
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TX. (6.) It remains to be observed, that there is another class 
of Subjunctive Forms, the character of which is preter. I mean 
those of what is called the Optative Mood. 

It is evident, at a glance, that these forms bear a relation to 
the Indicative Preters similar to that which the Subjunctive 
Propensitives bear to the Indicative Propensitives. 

The construction of these forms is effected generally by 
changing the final ov, ev, or a of the Indicative Preter form 
into ous or att, and dropping the augment. The Aorist has a 
Dialectical form, tixpera. And the existence of the Passive 
forms tumelny and tvd@elnv renders it very probable that 
Turrevev once existed also as another Dialectical form of rvrouue. 
But that any of them were coeval with the Primary Indicative 
forms seems doubtful. 

The power is preter; and the form is most properly used 
relatively or subjunctively; that is, to express a preter act sub- 
sequent to, or dependent upon, or resulting from, some other 
preter act going before. It is also used to express a preter act of 
a doubtful, potential, or hypothetical character, whether it be in 
relation to any other act going before, or not; and it is a common 
Optative form, like all other Subjunctive Preters : — 








Saris ofOev dvrlov el ron Tl. A. 230. 
‘© Whoever might contradict you.” 
al Ke TVYOLML ll. H. 243. 


‘If I should get you.” 


Ovs abrév aroxrewar dv sO¢rNospev. (Xen. Cyr. II. 3.) 
‘¢ And that we should not wish to put him to death.” 

"Iva tpas arapackevactovs Naf ot, xai, x.t.r (Cyrop. 
II. 3.) ‘That he might take you unprepared.” 

Oxvodvtes uy of “EAAgves...pévoseyv av tH vjow. (Cyrop. 
II. 4.) ‘*‘ Fearing lest the Greeks should remain in the island.” 

This form is used in the expression of future acts, when the 
optative, potential, hypothetical, or doubtful character of the act 
is intended to be more reverentially, diffidently, improbably, or 
hopelessly expressed, than a Propensitive would express it : — 

Nats érAnjpouy, Gres vauaylas te arroTretpdowet, Kal hocov ot 
A@nvaios xwrpoteyv arraipav. (Thucyd. VII. 17.) The first 
consequence was certain and determined, the last doubtful: 
“* should hinder them,” &c. . . 


The preter expression should be generally preserved (not may, 
&c., but might, would, &c.), even where a future expression may 
_ seem to be very strongly induced,‘ and translators generally 
adopt it : — 
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Obras ows cot mpos Jedv tedeogopos 

Tévotto wraldwv, Kavos Bus 4 ve Obs. Medea, 712. _ 
“So, by the Gods, should ” (not shall) “thy desire of children 

be fulfilled, and thou thyself shouldst die happy.” 

Apystoe pavEovra: an’ eipta vora Jaddoons; 

Kaddé xev siyodqy Tpudum, xa Tpwoi Xl7rovev 

Apryelny “Exévnv ; Il. B. 159. 
“¢ Shall the Greeks fly ; &c.... and should they even leave?” &c. 


Ei 86 xe vooriaw, wali doovpouat opOarpoicr 
TlarpiS' Zunv, Groydv te, wad inpepedis usya Sopa, 
Aurix’ #rrevt’, am’ gusto Kdpn TA Mot AAdOTPOS dos, 
Et yn ayo tab t6Ea hasw@ év trupt Ielnr, 
Xepol duvaxddooas. IL E. 212. 
“ But if ever I shall return, &c.... my head might an enemy 
take from me, if I would not cast,” &c. | 


Arpeldn, viv dupe tadtprayydevres otto 

‘Ay arrovoorncap, el xev Idvarov ye Pvyotwev. IL A. 60. 

“JT think that we should go back, retracing our steps, if we 
would escape death.” 





elOe cou Siaprrepes 
orépvev syot’ aNynows Hoe. Deb vrarral, 
Aydpeuvov, ® Mevéraz, ras dv avr sod 
tov loov ypovov Tpéhorte THVde THY vooov. Philoct. 789. 
“* Would that this anguish might have possession of thy breast! 
... Would that ye might harbour,” &c. 


"Ecadpovncas' nav Ta roid’ obrw dpovys, 
lows ay aeros KNauudTwv Eyots 1rdba. Id. 1256. 
‘Thou hast done wisely. And if thou judgest equally well 
concerning the rest, haply thou mightest keep thy foot out of 
troubles.” 
aTépyoe Sé we cwhpoovva, 
. Swpnua kddAdotov Jeov. Eur. Med. 635, 
“ Might temperance... protect me!” Or, “O that temperance 
might protect me !” 
Olpor, EvvOdvoupl cot, téxvov. Id. 1207. 
“Alas me! O that I might die with thee, my child!” 


The English idiom accords very much with the Greek in this 

~ mode of expression, but does not go quite so far; especially with 

respect to simple options and desires. — These affections of the 

mind, which are constantly expressed in Greek by this and the 
Cc 2 
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like forms, so commonly refer to future results, that it is difh- 
cult in English to abstain from future expressions in translation. 
Yet it could not be that the same Greek form should sometimes 
express a preter, and sometimes a future meaning; therefore we 
must keep in mind that the Greeks, even in such options and 
desires, intended some preter idea to be attached to the expres- 
sion of them. It seems to indicate, as I have said, a sensation 
of reverential respect, or unpresuming hope, towards the person 
from or concerning whom the thing wished for is desired. It 
places him ina position antecedent to the speaker, and shows a 
delicacy of feeling in wishing the thiny HAD originated freely, or 
previously, or sovereignly, instead of seeming to impose it. It 
avoids all appearance of presumption in the speaker, which the 
Propensitive might seem to convey : — 


Zed, pn NaOot ce THVd Os aitios Kaxov. Eur. Medea, 333. 


“ O Jupiter! might he” (or, would he might) “ never escape thee, 
who is the cause of these evils!” Not, “may he never,” &c.; 
though we should readily say so. 


_ By an easy transition, the same unpresuming feeling would 
lead.to the use of the same form, though there were no person 1n 
the speaker’s eye. 

Bishop Monk (£ur. Alc. 1091.) assumes a_ propensitive 

power for this form; but it does not appear how he justifies the 
assumption: it seems gratuitous, and not to be approved. “ Fre- 
quens est « ydp optantis; sed notanda in hoc usu differentia in- 
dicativi et optativi; « yap elyov valet utinam haberem, «& yap 
eyo utinam habeam, ut et yap paveins, supra, v.91. Utriusque 
exempla obvia sunt. Noster Orest. 1596.: Ei yap xaréoyov, 
py Jedv KrePOeis trro. 1630.: ei yap Tod jv.” "“Eyouw is no 
less preter than e/yov, both in form and power: and, whatever 
futurity, absolute or relative, the mind may contemplate in the 
use of it, the expression of it is certainly preter. (I. P. 561—563.) 
When we mean, I wish I may have, we say, [wish Ihad. And 
there is a reason for this, as we have observed. 

Sometimes this choice of a Preter Subjunctive seems to arise 
from nothing more than the tone given to the construction by a 
preceding Preter form. 

In the first of the two following sentences (Xen. Cyrop. I. 
3.), the act expressed by 60, after wriotevcoper, is identical with 
that expressed by doin after doBoiynv. Ei dé te xa r@ apryeporr 
murtevoowev, @ av Kipos d¢. ‘If we shall in any respect obey 
the general to whom Cyrus may consign us.” This is followed, in 
four lines after, by oBoiuny 6: av te Hrysyovt, @ dv Soin, ere- 
ofa. ‘The general, to whom he might consign us, I should be 
afraid to follow.” The verbs 6@ and doi are of the Secondary 
order; but an example of the first does not occur to me. 
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Concerning the Derived Infinitive Form (7.) Tuzew, see 
Ture, 1V., page 7. 


PRIMARY REDUPLICATE FORMS. 


X. Before proceeding to consider such forms as belong to the 
Second and Third Orders of the Simple Verb, we will investigate 
those of the First Order belonging to the REDUPLICATE Verb. 

Both in number, and the respective powers of each, there is a 
close correspondence between these and the Simple forms, 
which we have already considered. The difference is one which 
affects them all uniformly; and lies in the additional meaning 
conveyed by the prefixed syllable or reduplication. That mean- 
ing, a8 has been stated before, is expressed in English by the 
term HAVE, and its variations, used with their real native free 
which force is reduced to a mere indication of the act being just 
now past, or having some connexion with present things, when 
the word is used in rendering érumov or érupa. It is not the 
mere act of the Simple Verb, or the mere perfection or pre- 
terition of that act, that is contemplated in the peculiar force of 
the Reduplicate Verb; but the use, possession, enjoyment, in- 
terest, perpetuity, or repetition, of that perfect act. And the time 
of its operation or influence is not properly that of the principal act 
itself alone, but the time in which the agent proceeds to have, or 
is having, or had, it in use, continuance, enjoyment, &c.' 

Hence, notwithstanding the confusion into which these Redu- 
plicate forms, Térumra, térvda, or rather one of them, has fallen 
with érumov, éruwa, it will be evident that the essential differ- 
ence between them is no less than this: that the former are 
Propensitives, whose time is properly future, though proceeding 
from the present moment; and the latter are Perfects, whose 
time is properly past, though the acts themselves, which they 
express, may often bear upon present things. The former ex- 
hibit their distinguishing character in affirming the prospective 
fruition, &c., of the perfect act, the latter in affirming the mere 
perfect by-gone act itself. | 

The formation corresponds with this distinctness of character ; 
inasmuch as the reduplication is not of the nature of a common 
augment, but a perpetual part of the verb in every mood; itself 
receiving the augment in the Preterite belonging to it ; namely, 
the form called the Plusquam Perfectum. 

The observations in Sect. II. and Sect. IV. note", upon Verbs 
in pt so called, should be recollected here. The connexion of the 


t “ The Perfectum and Plusquam Perfectum,” says Matra, “ designate 

a perfect action, but continuing to another time: the Perfectum to the 

present, the Plusquam Perfectum toa time past.” Not correct, but nearly so. 
c 3 
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Reduplicate forms of Verbs in yt with the Primary Reduplicates 
here treated of is obvious. Whatever their dialectical differences 
may be, their agreements prove them to be originally of the same 
Order." 


XI. (51.) Let Térvze then, in the first place, be derived from 
the simple root rvzre, by prefixing the reduplication. In the In- 
FINITIVE character it expresses the abstract use, fruition, &c., of 
the perfect act signified by the root, in any of the various modes 
alluded to. The form in which it now appears, terviévat, or 
rerurréuev, is a contraction of rérume-pevat, similar to what has 
before been observed. 

Take, as examples, T'eywvéuev, Il. ©. 223. "Exyéyaper, I. E. 
248. BeSdauer, Dl. P. 359. 510. TeOvapev, reOvavar, rrepvdpuers 
meppadéuev. lerrapety (Pind. Py. II. 105.), if without the cir- 
cumflex, would belong here: but see XXIV. 67. 

The same word Téru7e, in the IMPERATIVE character, com- 
mands the use, continuance, &c., as before said: Have stricken. 
BéB8a6i, have gone, be gone; i.e. remain so. Méunrz, have taken 
care; i.e. continue doing so. : 

From Térvme let the other Primary forms be deduced: ré- 
Tura, TeruTi@s, érérurev or ov. It might be equally proper to 
derive each from its corresponding form in the Simple Verb; ré- 
tura from Titre, TeruTreés from Tuer, and éréruTrey or érérutTrov 
from é%rvrevy or érurov. But nothing can be more false than to 
derive rérura from 2ruzov rather than from rv7rw, contrary to all 
harmony, both of powers and inflexions; the inflexion of térura 
being evidently of the Propensitive, not the Preterite, character. 
Observe the length of the penultimates, the third persons plural 
of the Active in particular, and the inflexion of the Passive gene- 
rally. 


XII. The ProrensitivE Form (52.) Térvita, which we gene- 


" Considering that the terminations singular of this form are as short as 
the plural, it is much more easy to imagine that the corresponding Redupli- 
cate forms in mu were primarily short in the singular, and that the longer 
forms came from the Secondary Order, than it was in the case of Simple (not 
Reduplicate) Verbs in p:; namely, that rie, o1, 7s, was the original Primary 
form, and not rin, ns, 9o:. And it may be a question therefore whether 
Primary Reduplicates, whose final radical is a vowel, and whose plurals are 
short, like S¢diuer, 5€3ire, ever admitted either a resolved or contracted pro- 
longation in the singular, and were not written 3é3iu, o1, 71° while the forms 
dédia, as, €, Sedlenev, from edéd:ov, &c., belonged properly to the Secondary Order 
only. Words ending in consonants would take up a, ¢, or o, and assume the 
form rerdwamu, act, arc or ert, and also réruxa as, ¢.— Hence, perhaps, the 
forms rérAaqu, BéCaui, yevouu, SEbyu, réryu, SlSopt, méepums, néxaum, with réruna, 
&c., were proper Primary forms; and yéyaa, BéGaa, éoraa, débia or Seldia, 
réria, wépva, &c., or forms in ss with prolonged penultimates, e.g. iordas, 
Yorn, Biddomi, Siduui, repiau, repo, &c., were proper Secondary forms, with 
TeTomaa, OY Tervmea, KC. 
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rally find in that mass of heterogeneity, the Middle Voice so called, 
. was doubtless originally a pure Active form, of the same character 
with the more modern réruga. This is testified by the fact, that 
in those verbs where the latter has obtained an established use, 
the former is seldom found. It is the Primary Propensitive 
form, and in English it is rendered, J HAVE stricken; 1.¢e. I go 
on in time immediately future to HAVE the benefit or use of the 
act of striking, which was perfect and past some time ago. J 
HAVE willed, BéBovra; i.e. I go on to maintain the volition or 
determination, perfect some time ago; or, still to use the profit 
of it. We often enounce this form with a prevailing notion of 
past time; and the practice may be conceded: nevertheless it is 
improper in comparison with its native time. The same practice 
has stolen upon the Propensitive form, even of the Simple Verb, 
in some degree; of which more will be seen hereafter. The time 
which etymologists now usually plead for, as belonging to this 
form, is the present ; very justly rescuing it from among Preters, 
and putting it (properly enough as far as form is concerned) in a 
place corresponding with what they call Presents in Simple 
Verbs. Hence we often also enounce it with a notion of present 
time ; and this practice may still more be conceded : and its whole 
power indeed is now in many cases little or-nothing more than 
that of the Simple Present: but yet the propensitive benefit or 
use of an act is the true native power, and the future, from the 
present instant, the true native time. 


"Os oe, yivas, Gyapal te, TEP NT GA TE, Seidid T aivos 
Totvav dypacbat. Od. Z. 168. 
| ’Exzrel troAv Bovropas avrny ) 
Oixos tye, nat yap pa KAvtaypynotpns mpoBéBovda. 
i. A. 113, 
<‘ I have preferred :” i. e. I preferred, and do so still. 
Knralovoa térnKa. I. I. 176. 


Kal ywpls abrod dyéveto ovde tv, & yeydoverv. (St. John, i. 3.) 
« And without Him was not any one thing made that hath come 
forth,” and still goes on to be. | 


Teva, réOvapev, &e. (80, éréOvacay, pret.) 

Térva, rérhapev, &c. (80, érérrAdusv, &c., pret., with or with- 
out the au t.) 

T'éyove (Od. Z. 294.) “calls.” See Preter, XV. 
~ Avhvobe (Od. P. 270.) “is ascending.” Averya. 

Méua, péudpwev, ate’ éuguacav: “desire eagerly:” from pa’ 
like ora, otw* Ba, Bo. 

"Eotarov, dual. Hom. ; gorapev, gotare (éotact). 

Kéxapa* xexduo, conj. Hom.: and many others. 

| c 4 
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XIII. (53.) The Subjunctive Propensitive Form of the Redu- 
plicate Verb may be easily understood from what has been said 
respecting the same form of the Simple Verb. (See VI.) 


XIV. The Particrp1au Form (54.) Tervrras, or rervrrav, ex- 
presses a continuance, &c., of the perfect act at the present time, or 
contemporaneously with some other given time: and with a pre- 
posite or agent expressed, and the auxiliary understood, it most 
probably performed the functions of the Primary Present Tense of 
the Reduplicate Verb: e.g. Terumras, “HAVING stricken:” reruiros 
dyo, “I (am) having stricken;” I am yet in the enjoyment of the 
force or effect of the act. For a few examples, take dSedouvrrms 
(Il. WV. 679.), peuvews (Il. 2%. 580.), &uS8e8as (Pheenisse, 2.), 
yeyos (Phen. 637., Med. 535. 541., Or. 1617.), éorws, woa ° 
yeyoves (Il, @. 227.), dedvas. 

When this form is considered as connected with the form 
érérutrov in the light of a (so called) Second Aorist (see XV.), 
it terminates in wy: and all the participles of that aorist with a 
reduplication are properly to be referred here. They are parts of 
the Reduplicate Verb: as teraywy (Il. A. 591., Il. O. 23.).” 


XV. The Perrect (55.) ’Erérurev or -ov, or -av, denotes a 
continuance, &c., concluded in time NOW PAST, or. at some time 
previous to any other given moment or act. Not only is the 
principal act itself perfect and past, but the continuance of the 
force or use of it, involved in the Reduplicate form, is expressed 
as perfect and past also. And this form, with its later substi- 
tutes, érerv7revy, éreridery, is in fact the only Preterperfect form 
of the Reduplicate ; térvma and rérvda being not so. The term 
Plusquam Perfectum is erroneous, and arose from the gramma- 
rians seeing nothing but the act of the Simple Verb in the Re- 
duplicate. This form is properly rendered, I HAD stricken ; i.e. 
I continued to do so, but at the time referred to had ceased to 
continue doing so any longer. It is, however, used as a Simple 
Preter most frequently. 

To no other place can toracap (Il. &. :346.; Xen. Cyrop. VIE. 
5, 35.) be so properly referred as here; and the form is traced. 


x Although the sense of the forms riéeis, icrds, 3300s, might lead us to sup- 
pose that this was their proper place, yet there is so much reason to suspect 
that Ses and ords (and, if so, 30vs) were originally Secondary, that I dare 
not but refer the former also to the same Order. It is a difficult question. 

May it not be probable, that uys, evs, or ovs, being the usual original ter- 
minations of Greck Participles ; and in some cases the deposition or absorp- 
tion of » prevailing, and in others that of s; it was thus that the terminations 
settled at last into as, os, or ov; which became afterwards ws and we? An- 
other prevailing mutation was that of ev into «, especially before s; so for 
evs giving es. ‘This is apparent in other words, as well as Participles: e.g. 
onévdw, Fut. (not oxévow, but) oreiow, &c. 
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oe with long terminations in the singular) in the Imper- 
ects plural of Reduplicate Verbs in we generally. 

Observe also Adgdae for 26é5ae (Od. ©. 448.), root 64a; “Eora- 
pev, Eorate, Ecracay (not zoracav), Thuc. VII. 28., IV. 56. and 
freq., and Hom. freq. ’ErétXapev, ate, doay, clearly of this form, 
indicates a first person singular in ay. "Edéd.yev is said to be the 
plural of 26é5cov or 2dé6cev, as though it were a syncopated form of 
édeSleuev. But quere, whether it be not, like gorapey or éetryvu- 
#ev, the primary form: and what if we admit a first person sin- 
gular in wy (2c6cv, ts, c), as well as in av or vv; while 2d¢8coy, or 
edéduev, ébidieuev, &c., are referred to the Secondary Order ? 

There can be no doubt that the forms called Aor. 2., with the 
reduplication, are to be referred here, and are parts, not of Sim- 
ple, but of Reduplicate Verbs. “*Hryayov, AéAaOov, rérdnyov, 
éréppabov, #repvov (see XXVIII. note*), dpapov and jpapor, 
érréhuxov (Hesiod. a. 76.), yéyove (Hom. Il. E. 469., O. 703.), 
avnvobe (IL A. 266.), évévirrov from évitrw, rrémOov, 2uéunxov (Od. 
I. 439.), éxexdounyv implying éxexdov (Hom.), dpopov, rérayov 
(Il. A. 591., O, 23.) | 


XVI. The Subjunctive Preter Form of the Reduplicate Verb 
may be easily understood, from what has already been said re- 
specting the same form of the Simple Verb. (See IX.) 

For the Infinitive Form (57.) Terumévai, see XI. 


OF FORMS OF THE SECOND ORDER. 


XVII. Tuese forms are constructed upon those of the First 
Order, by prolonging the formative termination; the prolong- 


Y ButrmMann (Lexil. ’Avfvodev, &c.) thus observes: “As to the relative 
time of these forms, dy}vofev in the second passage (Od. P. 207.), and 
évivodey in the third (Il. B. 219.), have plainly the meaning of the present; 
and both are therefore according to the form perfect : and in this APOLLONIUS 
imitated them. But in all other passages they are joined in the context with 
the past; and both forms are therefore imperfect. On this subject there is 
nothing further to be said, since also the third persons of defd:a, yéywva, tywya 
are without the least doubt imperfect or aorist : e. g. delde (Il. %. 34.), yéyove 
(Il. 2. 703.), &vwye (Od. O. 97.). That is to say, as these perfects have so com- 
pletely the meaning of the present, they began to form also an imperfect or 
aorist in ov immediately from thence, instead of the plusquam perfectum, 
which properly should supply their places; and hence then the third person, 
without its proper augment, was the same as the perfect form. But from 
tvorya there occur also the forms &yvuryor, dvdéryere,” &c. 

The authority of BurtmMann is valuable in asserting the existence of this 
form, as the Preter belonging to rérura; but to call it Imperfect and Aorist, 
or consider it of later origin, seems to be improper. 

We are thus led to set aside with confidence the doctrine by which the 
forms AéAabov, wéwaryov, %repvov, &c., have been accounted for: namely, the 
assumption that they were Aorists of the Simple Verb with the reduplication 
instead of the augment, or with reduplication and augment too. 
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ation being syllabic in a resolved state, and temporal in a state 
of contraction: as from tézw is formed turéa, ture. 

In some verbs we have various formations. From dpe, we 
have épdw, and opém ( Herod.) and épow (Od. A. 301., IL A. 4.): 
from golrw, dovréw (Herod.) and goirdw: from tporre, tporréw 
(Il. %. 224.), tpordaw (Il. P. 666.), and tporrow (Lucian). So 
xvdw, kvém, and xvow (Aristoph. Thesm. 488.) : dyopaw and dryopow 
(IL A. 1): dardw, drvo, caw, cfw, cow, ava, and covw, ruo: and 
many more. The commutability, in the common use of language, 
before grammars were compiled, between the sounds of a, g, 0, 
and even v, sufficiently accounts for the terminations being found 
different from one another, when the language came to be written 
and reduced to grammar. But it is not at all impossible that, in 
the original generation of these forms, one vowel, most probably 
s, was made use of alone in roots ending with a consonant; while 
in those ending with a vowel, it would be of the same character 
with the final vowel itself, whatever it might be. 

The radical vowels of Primary Verbs in w pure should be dis- 
tinguished from the formative vowels of Secondary Verbs, IItéa 
or wrola, fear, indicates mrow, with a radical o, to have existed 
anciently: this is a Primary form; and the Secondary form be- 
longing to it is rrogw or mrotéo, to affright. 

Secondary forms are always pure ; i. e. have a vowel before «¢ 
or w; and Tertiary forms are generally impure; or, if pure, have 
evidently prolonged penultimates. But it may not always be 
easy to determine whether a short pure form is Primary, or whe- 
ther it is Secondary, and has another shorter form for its Primary. 
It may be questioned, for instance, whether Baw be a Primary, © 
having its Secondary Saéw, and Tertiary Balvw: or whether it be 
a Secondary, having So for its Primary form; Bo, Baw, Bavw 
and Baivo. 

Bié* however is a Primary; also Adw the root of dala, 
Ado the root of Aovw, IItw, Law and dw the root of cdw, - 
Ddw, Kdw the root of xalw, Ilvw, Adw, Oia, Miw, Pvw. 

A dissyllabic Future in oo, with a long penultimate, will 
generally indicate a pure Primary root: as Ww, Siow dda, 
dijow. But we find exceptions, as 'wcw from dw or 80, not dda. 
And a short Future penultimate does not always indicate an im- 
pure Primary root; «\dow from «Ade being an exception. But 
the sifting of these verbs may be left to future investigation. 


XVIII. The Inrinirive Form of this Order is seen in 


* The existence of Bio is indicated by Aiduecba, Hy. Apol. 528. from Biopa:, 
which is written Befoua:, Il. x. 431. Béoua, if referred to this verb, is irre- 
gular. It is most probably synonymous with Sdoya, which would be the 
regular Passive of Bdw. a 
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Turety or dideiy: and in its pure condition, clear of the termi- 
nation psvat, it is Tuzrec or hidee. It is thus deduced: tivec- 
poevat, TUTréewev, TUTréeev, TUTTéELy, TUTTELV.* 

The IMPERATIVE Form is the same word in its pure condition, 
11.) Tuaree* as is evident in ives, a, tivas, a. The Prim 
orms, d+A£, Tie, a8 in many other verbs, are supplanted and 

obsolete. 


_ RIX. From tizw comes the PROPENSITIVE Form (12.) 
Turréw, contracted into ru7r@. We find this form under the de- 
nomination of Second Future, and First Future of some verbs; and 
it is evident also in what is called the Present form of Contract 
Verbs; pirzo, pir. So we have Adyo, Aeyéw, Asya° dpw, dpsw, 
GPO * Thuw, TILAW, TLLD* CLOTH, TWWTAW, TLWTH* Trolw, TroLéo, 
ToL" Gvw, OvOw, GV@* hpovtiw, ppovTiéw, PpovrTia. 

Whatever may have been the original cause or occasion of this 
system, it is evident that it exists to a vast extent in the lan- 
guage ; that it appears, as hasbeen observed, in what are called the 
Second Futures Indicative of most verbs; in the First Futures 
of some, those, namely, of the fifth conjugation; and in the Pre- 
sents, and Imperfects too, of all the Contract Verbs; to say nothing 
of some forms classed with Verbs in ws* and it is formed upon 
roots that have a vowel or diphthong, as well as those which have 
e consonant before w. ‘The imagination of grammarians, that it 
is in any case formed from Futures in ow, I suppose to be erro- 
neous; the real fact being just the contrary. That the whole 
Contract system is older than that which has o for the character- 
istic of the Future will appear certain when the Passive forms 
come to be considered. 

‘Whether we find these forms tv7@, or ¢iAéw, @, a8 Presents 
in the Contract Verbs, or as Futures in the others, therg seems 
to be good ground to presume that they were of one common 
origin, that they constituted the same form of almost all verbs, 
and that they had the same power. We have not only innumer- 
able verbs with the (Future) form ture in immediate conformity 
with ¢cA@ in its contracted condition, and through this in imme- 
diate connexion with all other Contract Verbs, of course; but 
we have Futures themselves in conformity with all the Contract 
Verbs, not only in their contracted condition, but in their solute 


© And, as given with the Verbs in ju, ruxjra. 

It should seem, from the total absence of examples to the contrary, that 
Infinitives in ¢, as réwe, réruxe, coalescing with peva:, so as to retain the latter 
part of it, always make the coalition, not with eva: but with va, dropping ye, 
as Téxvne-peva, Tervré-vat. Therefore Infinitives in ce, », making the coalition 
with vai, in the same manner, assume correctly the form rtvxfpa: whence 
then comes the circumflex, texjva ? 
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condition also. Such are xadéw, cad Tero, Tero (Il. I. 156.); 
pave, weve (11.1.45.); oxeddw, oned@ (Ged. Tyr. 138.); oud, ona: 
and these are not formed from xadéow, tedéow, peverw, oxeddow, 
ooow, as say the grammarians; but from the Primary forms 
Kado, oxédo, Guo, &c. In the mere shape of the words them- 
selves therefore there is nothing to forbid the Contract Verbs 
and the Futures like tum® being originally one and the same 
form, and constituting a general system of PROPENSITIVES. 


Observe the future sense in such examples as the following :— 
Atdp Tpwwy xopées xuvas. (Il. N. 831.) @s daroddes pv: 
Herod. I. 34.) “ He would lose him.” xepdavéeus. (1. 35.) xopsel. 
TL 121.) Baréew. (III.35.) xarayety. (1.86.) sapéw for rapa, 
TOM TapEetpl, oe 7.) yapdéo: (Il. 1. 388.) “I will not marry 

the daughter of Agamemnon.” fargo, @: (Il. ©. 403., Hy. in 
Ven. 289.) * will cast or hit.” oredéw. (Od. B. 287.) ayyedéo. 
(I. @. 409., Herod. VII. 447.) odréw. (Hom. Il. O. 700., &. 133. 
278.; Herod. VIII. 138., [X.18.) tiga; ri Spe; ti rod; 
(Arist. Plut. 1198.) “ What shall Ido?” rif dpapev; (Soph. 
Philoct. 960. or 977.) dvruw. (Il. M. 368., N. 752.) This verb 
should probably be placed with those of the Primary Order: 
but this does not alter the value of its future character. 

We find the same word used in doth senses sometimes : — 

"Epéw, future. Wevoopa, 7 érupov gpm; Od. A. 140. rodra 
54 rou éodw. Od. H.243.; and frequently, .A.176. 182., I. 56., 
X. 108.; Od. Z. 285. 
Tovyap ovk &p et Kxaxov 

evepryeTicat porta, yevvaios yeyws. Alcest. 875. 

«Wherefore he shall not say that he acted kindly to a worth- 
less wight, being generous himself.” | 

The form seems to be almost always Future in this verb épém, 
Yet we have épe?s, present, in Philoct. 439. 

Tedéo, future, Gud. Tyr. 232.; Il. 1.156.,@. 415.; Od. B. 256.: 
present, Soph. Ajax, 528. 

Kano, future, Xen. Symp. i. 15. 

Ov pn Kanrets pw 
avOpa?’, ixetevo, unde KaTtepets Tovvoya. Arist. Batr. 299. 
“TT entreat that you will not call me so,” &c. 

Karo, ©, present, frequently. 

"Orpuvéw, future, Il. K. 55.; present, Od. B. 253. : gpvw, future, 
IL A. 454. ; present, freq.: taviw, future, Od. ®. 174.; present, 
freq.: Zddw, “I drive, or I will drive.” 

With regard to Power, it is much more consistent with known 
philological facts that one temporal power, namely the Propensi- 
tive or Future, should originally belong to this whole class of 
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forms, and afterwards become divided, or in some of them modi- 
fied or changed, than that two kinds of power should be distri- 
buted to verbs not essentially differimg in their form from one 
another: i. e. it is much more reasonable to suppose that some of 
these Propensitives should steadily maintain the futurity of power 
once common to all, and others acquire a present power (easily 
stealing upon futurity instant), than that such aform of Present 
verbs, undistinguished from Futures, should be part of an origi- 
nal structure. Z 

That a structure of Present forms afterwards took place I 
readily grant: and that tumrw was regularly formed to express 
the Present meaning, and tiw the Future, each indubitably 
and unambiguously, I doubtless believe. But it is more than 
probable that the very reason of this was the declining of some 
of the older forms from their once uniform and definite use, 
without adequate distinction being observable in the shape of the 
words themselves. 


The meanings, then, of either instant or remote futurity, 
which constituted the one power of Tuzw, I understand here 
to divide themselves into two, between the apparently two 
genera of Secondary forms, ru7@ and giAgw, pirro: Turw itself 
by degrees declining to retain in general more than one of them, 
namely, the instant futurity, and even that incorrectly. The two 
genera are both indeed of the propensitive shape; but while the 
form tu is used to express acts of future time, the (so called) 
Present form ¢iAd, assuming to unite an idea of the past with 
its legitimate instant futurity, trenches on the ground of the 
participle, and expresses such acts as are absolutely or relatively 
present, This instant futurity also, similarly compounded with 
the adjoining past, and so constituting an expression of the pre- 
sent, is what now generally remains to the form Tvzra, but in- 
correctly; though it is sometimes found in its old pure futurity 
of meaning, as has been already seen. 

How the parting out of the meanings, J will beat, I beat or am 
beating, became determined, the one to some verbs, and the other 
to others, it is difficult to say; and I have no conjecture worth 
offering. The construction of a protracted form of verb, tu7réw, 
®, with powers the same in all cases, may easily be supposed to 
have been of design, and even essential to the early language, 
But the kind of parting out of different meanings (a future 
meaning to some verbs of a certain form, and a present to others 
of the same form) must have come about, I should think, in a 
way of inadvertency, and of separate provincial usages; however 
it became conventionally determined afterwards, and established 
as the language became written. | . 

Probably, however, as we have said, it was before the present 
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meaning was determinately given to some verbs, the future still 
remaining to others of the same form, and on account of the un- 
settled confusion, that for very many verbs among them distinct 
new forms were constructed, like rurrw, to express the present 
meaning unambiguously, and others, like rurom, to express 
the future. 


XX. The Propensitive Subjunctive belonging to this order 
(13.}), Tura, trumps, &c., 1s not ey the grammarians in the 
paradigm of the Indicative ture. e have it, however, in all 
its regularity, amongst the Contract Verbs, ¢ir4w, &, diréys, Fs, 
girsy, 7, &c., and in the Verbs in ws. Every term corresponds 
with the coordinate term of the Primary System, with this dif- 
ference, that the former has received an internal augmentation 
of the length of a short vowel. 

The power, as in the Primary Order, expresses the act sig- 
nified by the root uncertainly, potentially, or hypothetically ; 
and indicates the time of it as future; in general, relatively 
future.- We should render it, I may or can strike: and usually 
with if, that, &c., preceding. 


“O Kai SéSouxa un tt Spa vewrepov. _Aristoph. Eccl. 337. 
‘Lest she do something strange.” 
"T Bol’, dws dy tiv Slenv dpyov KarH. Aristoph. Vesp. 1395. 
«‘ Till the magistrate demand your punishment.” 
“Iva..yu@..Artpeldns.. iy drnv. I]. A. 411. 


X XI. Corresponding with the Protracted Imperative Form 
before mentioned, and with these Propensitives, we have also 
PaRTIcIPIaL Forms of the same Secondary Order, appearing 
in the (so called) Future Participles of some verbs, and Present 
Participles of others called Contract. The proper meaning 
universally is present; and, if any other have been acquired, it 
is a declension from it. Of this Order are (14.) Tuma (from 
tuTéwv), Aeyav (from Aeyéwv), orapay (from oz7apéwv): also 
Pirlwv, QV* TYLawy, TYLdV* ciwTdwY, ciwTav’ &c.: and with 
Verbs in pt, the form Tvu7rets, with other correlative terminations, 
is given in Jels, otas, Sods’ the reason of which will appear 
hereafter. 


XXII. The PErrect Form, or PRETERITE, belonging to 
this Secondary System, is (15.) "Evdvareev, nv, or "Etézreov, ovy. It 
appears in what afterwards became the Imperfect of the Contract 
Verbs; as éirzov, ovv* étiuaov, wv’ &c.: and if the form be 
required in a condition corresponding with érymev, as well as 
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Zrvrrov, namely, érvzrecv, nv, it is apparent in the Second Aorist (so 
called) of Verbs in us gorny, epnv, &c.> All these forms arise 
first in a resolved condition, a lengthening of the Primary form, 
and then become contracted. In the Barytone Verbs in general 
they are not now to be traced; at least, not in the Active species. 

The power of this form cannot perhaps be considered as differ- 
ing much from that of the Primary érurev or érv7ov: asserting 
every kind of act perfect and past. And it may reasonably be 
surmised, if not concluded, that the éro/et of the ancient artists, 
upon which PLINY and Harris have criticised (see Hermes, chap. 
vii. about the end), was more correctly to be rendered executed, than 
was executing ; notwithstanding that this form is called in the gram- 
mars the Imperfect of Contract Verbs. I suppose it was a form 
in common use, as a Preterperfect, when the ancient artists 
inscribed their works with it; and their successors very natu- 
rally continued to use the term of their famous predecessors, 
though becoming ambiguous, and supplanted in common use by 
arolnce. The adoption of a form to supplant it in any measure 
rested most probably, among other things, upon the supposed or 
real expediency of giving up to it the expression of imperfect 
acts, which it was stealing (through inadvertence and provincial 
usage) from the Participle with a Preter auxiliary ; while the new 
term should express such acts as were perfect and past, taking 
up the original power.° 

It is evident that, open Herodotus where you will (and now, 
for instance, in Call. sect.11. and 25.), he not only uses éroéeov 


> “EOny, dev, and fv, no doubt, as given in the grammars, have short penul- 
timates plural in this form: and even Zorny, with long penultimates, is said to 
have also oracav, 3 plur., with sometimes a transitive meaning, statuerunt (IL. 
M. 56.; Od. r. 182., @. 435., =. 306.); though generally the meaning (and that 
of foray always) is corrupted into stabant. But these exceptions, without being 
sufficient to disturb the general character of this form (called Second Aor.), 
as of the Secondary Order, are sufficient, perhaps, to indicate that there was 
also once a simpler Preter form, one, namely, of the Primary Order, whose 
terminations would be all short: tev, Z6es, 20° Ueuer, Mere, Leow’ toray, toras, 
Lora’ torapev, torare, éoracay: the Secondary or Contract being z@nv, ns, %6n * 
Yonuev, Lyre, Znoay* torny, &c., tornoay, stabant, regular. Several examples of 
such short Primary forms do indeed appear: e. g. Odray, obras, ofrd* odrauer, 
ovrare, odtagay * for éotray, &c. Thence obrdw, or ofr, to wound (see Il. A. 525., 
N. 561.) ; odrvapev, Infin. (Il. E. 132. 821., Il. & 68. 397.). So also &eray (Od. 1. 
320., E. 310., P. 8.; I. O. 432.) from «rdw or xrd, now xrelyw, I kill. 
Homes has also the aor. 2. Bdarny, Sxépétoay, for e6drny, brepébacay, from Bx, 
Bdw, NOW Balyw' xaréxray (Il. A. 319.), J slew; and many more. 

¢ Some Second Aorists are found with a Passive power, in the long form: 
e.g. SEdvvyu, I extinguish; etcénv; I have been extinguished; plur. tc€nper, 
Infin. céjva. "Eddnv, I was taught, seems to be of the same character, from 
Aaéw* in the Primary form, Adw, now dafw: also fawy, I was taken, from 
&rdw, r. daw Epor, I was produced, from ptew, nascor, ¥. piw, gigno; tiv, from 
duéw, mergor, subeo, r. Siw, mergo; éarny, taxdnv. The reason of this will ap- 
pear when we come to consider the Passive. species. 
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as a Perfect, but he continually adopts the same form in other 
verbs in the same sense. Observe, Call. 13. trrepeyopee* 17, 
18. mapaives’ 24. éripwv: 25. époitwy. Kai ov yap aviee 
érimv 6 Aapeios: (Herod. IV. 13.) did not cease pursuing:” 
from aviéw, avinut. So here come regularly the agitated words, 
yee, Herod. 1. 48.; évetyee, 1. 118.3; wre, VIII. 26. So we 
have rapie, 3. 3. imp. from vrapigw (Xen. Cyrop. I. 2, 1.); “he 
admitted :” 250xeu dé pot (Xen. Mem. II. 6.); “he seemed to 
me:” ws éxparetre (Dem. Phil. I. the beginning. ) 


"Os croré ps’ cipdpevos péy ey Oeev @ ari vine. Il. H. 127, 
‘ Greatly delighted (in) making enquiries,” &c. 
Oj 83 wdn’ érpopmeoy Kal eéeidicav, odd Tes ETXy. IL. H. 151. 


Bovdoveov 8 xata Kduolas, Kai Soprrov gdovro. Il. H. 466. 
“They slew oxen.” 


The complete power of this form to express acts perfect and 
past is as evident as in the case of the Primary form, in every 
respect. 


"Hvewyec Tpiapos re, xab Gdrov Tpwes dyavot 
Eurreiv. Il. H. 386. 
** Hath commanded me to say.” 


Kai 88 108 jyv@yeov eimeiy Eros. Il. H. 394. 
«‘ They have also commanded me to say this.” 


XXII. The Subjunctive Preter of this Order may be easily 
understood from what has been already said. Generally it is of 
the form (16.) Tuéoust, otjue* but a reference to the Verbs in 
pu shows that it was also dialectically Tumecsev, or tumetny. 

We should render it, If that, O that, &c., I might, could, 
soould, or should, strike: or in some cases struck may be admitted : 
as ‘Tuiy wav Yeol Sotev. (Il. A. 18.) “O that the Gods would 
grant you!” or, “O that the Gods granted you!” 

The same jealousy should be observed here as in the similar 
Primary forms, with respect to the maintenance of the preter 
expression where a future expression seems to be suggested. 

ols "Odvprrios Seot 
Sotéyv wor avtrots avrimow éuovd wabetv. 
Soph. Philoct. 313. 

“To whom might” (not may) “the Gods of Olympus some- 
time give requital of my suffering !” 

Oupov yévorto yeipt wAnpacal troTe, 
iy’ ai Muxfvar yvoiev. Philoct. 322. 
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** Might it be-(mine) to satisfy my rage sometime, that Mycene 
might” (not may) “ know,” &c. 


‘AAN aye’, Husis wép pv atrotpweT@pev otriccw 

AvroOéy* 4 Tus frrevta Kal jew Ayirrri 

Ilaporain, Sof 88 xpdtos péya* pndé te Supe 
Asvéc Ow. Il. TY. 119. 


But come; we must turn him back: or one of our host 
should succour Achilles, and give him strong support: nor let 
any thing be wanting to (the animation of) his courage.” 


Concerning the Infinitive Form (17.) Tuzety, or Tumrijvat, see 
XVIII. and the note. 


SECONDARY REDUPLICATE FORMS. 


XXIV. In Reduplicate Verbs a similar series of forms is to 
be observed, constituted upon the principle of prolongation be- 
tween the root and the formative terminations: as in the case of - 
Simple Verbs. | 


These forms are: 


(61.) Terdnrez, the pure Infinitive, and Imperative. 

The form which the grammarians call the Attic Imperative of 
Verbs Reduplicate in yu is of this Order. TiOee, e* toras, a’ 
dlS0e, ov. 


(62.) Terdzea, the Propensitive. | 

TiOéaot, Herod. IV. 23., Thucyd. II. 34. éoréare, Herod. V. 
49.71. 8ddact, Herod. 1. 93., Thucyd. 1.42. BeBdaor, Il. B. 
134. yeydact, Hesiod, Op. et D. 108. éxeyeydaor, Il A. 41. 
325. goraa, Tévaa, TéTrKaa, wewaa, pedace. 

This form seems also to end in a, like the corresponding form 
of the Simple Verb. évreriOets, Herod. V. 95. et alibi. tora, Herod. 
IV. 103. sapadiéoi, Herod. I. from did0w. “8.84, Hom. Hy. to 
Mere. 225. dcdots, Il. I. 164. 


(64.) Tervreds, the Participle. 

‘Eordora, Il. B.170. éoréws, Herod., and lengthened, éornas, 
Hesiod, Theog. 747. teO@veds (and ré@veos), Herod. I. 112. 
teOvewrov, Thucyd. ITI. 104. reOvedros, IV. 38. re@vemra, Xen. 
Anab. I. Also reOvnos, Ll. T.300.; and reOveces, Il. Z. 464., P. 
161.; root Idvw. BeRads, yeyaws, pepads. teTrAnds, for TeTAAds, 
Od. T. 23. xexpnos, for xexpeos, from r. kduw* redupl. xéxapa, 
KEKLa, KEKE. TETWNOS, Pass. ; KExopyas, pass., Od. 2. 372. 
tetinos, Il. I. 30., lengthened. | 

Qu. Do not tiOels, iotas, d:d0v0s, belong to this Order? 

D 
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(65.) ‘Evervrreev, ev, or étetizreov, ovv, the Preterite, which is 
also found with the termination «a. 

"EriOa, Od. K.196. diareperiOea, Herod. IIT. 155. apoeriGee, 
VIII. 49. 

From the termination ea comes éxey7vn, Aristoph. Ach. 10., 
by contraction. péuasv for guéuas, Theocr. 25. 64. erednOee, 
évdeOvnee, Herod. TX. 22. 200ea (eioPav), Herod. IV. 15. 127. 
ériOnea, Od. Z. 166. 

All the forms called Attic Imperfects of Verbs in xe Reduplhi- 
cate, seem to be of this Order: ériOeov, ovv, &c. *Ediéou, Herod. 
I. 163. IIT. 50. &c. 

These forms are generally apparent in such verbs as, in the 
Primary Reduplicate condition, end in pt, and they make the 
prolongation with a and o, as well as with «. 

They seem always to speak with the same powers as the Pri- 
mary Reduplicate forms; as also do those of the Third Order: 
and all most frequently speak but as a Simple Verb. 


(67.) The derived Infinitive Form is from returreduevat, Terv- 
qivat, or perhaps more reasonably rerumjvat, also teru7etv. 

TeO@vavat, Agam. 550. Ilemapeiy or weropetv, Pind. Pyth. IT. 
105. appears to belong here ; from mépw, transire facio, extendo, 
- dono. So &éeav, Theocr. X XIX. 9. for ddodv. 


The Subjunctive Forms require no explanation. 


ns 


XXV. Of Contracted Verbs in general it is said that they 
want “the Second Future, the Second Aorist, and the Middle 
Perfect.” How the Second Future seems to be undiscoverable 
is evident enough. This form is never found in any other shape 
than that. of the contracted condition of qdiAéw, namely, pir ; 
such as are Tum@, Asy@, &c. The thing sought is in the hand 
already. Allowing for the commutability of a, ¢, 0, “the Con- 
tracted Present” is the identical form in question; and had 
giiw, the primary form, been in use, d@A@ would have been 
called its “Second Future.” In like manner, if we assume a 
form, constructed according to the rules for the “ Second Aorist,” 
from dtAéw, we have the exact form called the Imperfect, épurzov. 
And the “ Middle Perfect,” deduced by rule from this, would be 
mwepirea’ as also treriwaa, from tid (like rifea, BéBaa* see 
XXIV. 62.); a form hardly recognised by that name, and little 
in use, and therefore generally, but incorrectly, said to be 
wanting. 

The Forms called First Future, First Aorist, and Perfect Ac- 
tive, in Contract Verbs, will come to be considered under the 
Third Order. | 
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OF FORMS OF THE THIRD ORDER. 


XXXVI. In process of time, yet still in ages earlier than the 
date of any written records now remaining, and under the in- 
fluence of provincial separations, it is easy to conceive that the 
use and power of some Verbal forms would so vary, as to create 
no inconsiderable degree of ambiguity and inconvenience ; espe- 
cially where renewed provincial intercourse became a matter of 
importance, and continued to be so. Under such circumstances 
the effort to produce new forms with fixed and precise meanings 
would find no want of encouragement; and under such circum- 
stances we may reasonably suppose it was, that the forms of this 
Order arose. 

I am not, let it be remembered, speaking of the invention of 
new radical signs by savages, nor of invention by savages at all. 
There must have been times and places, or at least a sufficiently 
Jong time and ample place, when intelligence and philosophy 
might easily exist in force enough to bring about gradually such 
a change of system, or rather such a new cast of additional forms, 
as we here speak of. A slight recollection of known conditions 
of intellect in ancient times, in Oriental countries, or in Egypt, 
with the various results produced, may be sufficient to justify 
the idea. 

The forms now coming under our consideration appear to 
have been generally constructed upon verbs of the Second Order; 
and, in the great majority of instances, by the insertion of a con- 
sonant into the resolved form, between the vowel of prolongation 
and the formative termination, thus making it still longer. 

The consonants chiefly used are 6, & 0, A, v, 7, in what are 
denominated Present Forms, and o in the Propensitives or Fu- 
tures. It may also be added, by the way, that « is inserted in 
like manner in the Reduplicate Verbs; but this belongs to an- 
other department of the general subject. These have each their 
respective participles, preter forms, and subjunctives propensi- 
tive and preter, characterised by the same letter. All generally 
suffer a vocalic contraction. 


XXVII. To notice, however, the INFINITIVE Form first, it 
is : 1.) Tumre. — The Primary was Ture: the Secondary Turree: 
and the Third is Turerte, with the 7 inserted, and, when con- 
tracted, Ture. Such is the proper form, according to analogy ; 
but it is ideal only. The form in use comes as the others were 
scen to come: Tumréuevat, rurréuev, romresv, TUTrTELW. 

In the same manner comes Tvroew (now written roe), by 
the insertion of o, and contraction. 

Twat, another Infinitive belonging to this Order, is anoma- 
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lous; but it will receive collateral elucidation when we speak of 
 ginpas and &rupa. 

The first of these Infinitives expresses the act generally; the 
second as about to be in time future; the third as taking place 
at any indefinite time. (See XX XIII. and XX XIX.) 

The same form (21.), Tuzrre, is the Imperative ; and not ideal. 
The power of it is propensitive, though it be called a Pre- 
sent: for even if it be rendered not merely strike, but be striking, 
nothing is contemplated but what is future, however immediate. 
Examples would be superfluous. 


XXVIII. It is observable that in the Secondary Order (22.), 
Ture, with its proper propensitive or future power, and ida, 
with its present power incorrectly acquired, are not distinguish- 
able in their mere inflexions from one another. And except we 
know the particular words themselves which retain the propen- 
sitive meaning, and those also which assume the present, we 
could never tell by the inflexion alone, which sense should be 
applied. The forms, also, both of the Primary and Secondary 
Systems, which originally expressed a perfect act, coming to be 
used for the expression of an imperfect act, recourse seems to 
have been had to the Reduplicate form, Primary or Secondary, 
to represent the perfect act, though incorrectly. 

Hence an opening was occasioned in many verbs for a new 
form, unambiguously to express the present; for another, to ex- 
press the propensitive or future; and for a third (if the old Per- 
fects éru7rov, &c., were to be at all given up to the imperfect 
sense), for the perfect and past. Upon this state of things the 
new or Tertiary forms came into existence: one for the Present, 
Ture ; another for the Future, Tipo; and a third for the Per- 
fect past, rua: and the latter takes the cast of its termination 
from the Reduplicate rérvzra, which had been previously brought 
somewhat into preter use, though very inconsistently both with 
its form and original power. 

From Tuzréw, therefore, arises, in the first place, Turérw, con- 
tracted into Tura, the Present form of this Third Order. It 
asserts the agent to perform an act, signified by the root, pre- 
sently ; 1. e. in time now instant, or else current both before and 
after the moment of speaking or some given moment, or con- 
temporaneously with some act or event, or usually. It takes 
the temporal power which used to belong to the participle with 
the auxiliary present understood, and leaves to the participle only 
the power of assuming or indicating an action in the agent with 
which it is connected. Of this Order are such verbs as the fol- 
lowing, in the third condition, with many more. Some in the 
first and second condition are assumed, reasonably. , 
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I. II. ITl. 
véuw Or rduco reuéw, @ * TELevw, TEUVOD. 
K eo oe : kanéw, @ Kanéve, Kkduve 
vTikw, TéKw, TEKW . TeKew, @ rexeTo, TiKTw. 
Sdxw . daxéw . Sanxévw, dave. 
orédw ‘. oredéw ; : OTEAAAW, TTEAAW. 
BdAw Baréw . Boarérw, BdrAAw. 
SdAw . Sarde Sareaw, SdrAAw. 
tivo . . dvbwo . dvirw, finio. 
tyo . dvéw . dv débw, by Ow. 
byw . éydw évéro. 
Epo . dpéw . dpéuw, Epuw.* 
E ppc * ; apudw ‘ apudrrw, apudtw. 
wéAc, adsum werd, wAdw wAdrrw, cow, fw, bw. 
apd-yw mparyéw mpayéow, mpdoow. 
wAdyw wary éw mwAayérw, TACTw. 
mpliw mpikew mpixdow, pplocw. 
5fw didw 2 - di€dw, Sel5w. 
odw . cadw . cadtw acétw. 
épixw épuxéw épuxécw, Tw, TTW, TW. 
&w, spiro élw, audio . aidw, ddw, &eidw, Cano. 


onw, potum do . 
Sikw . 


ondw, onéw, haurio 
Sixdeo . 


onddw, orévdw, liba. 
Send fw. 


wAdwo wAaéw wrAadbw, TAHOw. 
wtw . ‘ wudw, OF wuéw it. wud0w, wudw. 
Adw, capio. Aaew, tollor, latus AhOw, lateo. 
Yaw, efrw indw, elAdw . TAAw, etAAwW. 
dbo . dudw . dvévw, dive. 
audpro auapréw auaprdvw. 


4 “Apuw. Some verbs of short formation evidently work as Primary 
forms, having Secondary and Tertiary derivatives, although they may them- 
selves be Tertiary in relation to more simple elements: and as &pyuw, or Epyw, 
is Primary with a Tertiary, apudfw, but is also itself Tertiary to &pw* so other 
forms, as trepvov (XV.), proving xépva, have a Primary character, but never- 
theless may be themselves Tertiary to more simple elements, as répa, proved 
by wépana:. “Exrava, or érova, is the Primary Reduplicate to xrdyw, or nrévw 
(whence «refvw), and has a Tertiary %rayx«* but, in the correlative shape, 
%craxa, it is itself the Tertiary Reduplicate (with xrdvw, or xrévw, as a Tertiary 
to xr), of which the Primary element is «rd: and this is plainly proved by 
exrduny (155.), belonging to %&raua, and this to era * all Primary Reduplicate 
forms. ‘The same may be seen in rdvw, révw (whence reivw) ; with which, as 
a Primary, are connected réraya, having rerdyuxa, rérayna, as its Tertiary ; 
which is proved by the existence of rerdyvcua: and with which again, as a 
Tertiary, réraxa is connected, having réra for its Primary, which is proved 
by the existence of réraua:. Observe also, 


xa (root, we). 


aéo. 
nérw, tertiary nérw, primary. 
alow teréa. 
txreca weréva, witvw. 
werdow. 
éxéraca. 
néna. 
wened. 
ménenc nénera, wénra [whence rixtw]. 


wéwrea. - 
WENTEKA, NKA, WKA.. 
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It is scarcely necessary to cnumcrate the various classes of 
derivatives of this Order, anti further formations upon it; but 
something of their nature and variety may be observed. 


A. Aevicalroy. Seixw, Secxvta. Bw, Bdw, Bdoxw. 
alw, wlyw. Kotdalyw. o6éw, cbevviw. Bdrw, BrAdw, BAdoKe- 
odw, palvw. kaderalvan oropéw, oroperviw. 
faw, ixdvew. onualyw. Kepdw, cepayviw. 
Teron, Ter bev, wenviver. Kpendeo, Kpewavvuo. yéve, yeydve, ylyre- 
Sudnw, Sionddw. | Sbvw NETH, ber, WETAVVUW. ndver, plasw. 


dutve, duvvadw. 


%pw, épdéw, epectvw. 


The Futures are| rérw, alrre. 


orévw, or evd xu. pd, paelvw. those of simpler) (répw) ropéw, rirpdw- 
plyo, piorye. dAcelves. forms : gvoda, roiptcrw. 
ab bis en febviw, céow, &c. 
ee E. L. 
pddw, pavbdyw. EG alow, wixforw. 

B. ab0w, wuvOdvw. ie bya, pydo, piprhoKe- 
werdtw, f. dow. | ptyw, ovyydvw. Intentionals : vo, yvbw, ywooKe. 
hordtw. Tbxw, Tuyxdvo. yerarelo, no fut. 5a, 5dew, ddonw. 
xovita. AdGw, AauCdve. wodEunoeter, Spw, Spdw, d8pdoKe- 
Aanrlfio. Sdpbw, SapOdver. yaunoeloo. Spx, dpapioxw. 
épudto. ZAw, éAadvw. pad aa &dw, draplonw. 
éprife. Py Go etons répw, dw, mimpdoro. 
8attw, (kw. The Futures 
nattw, lédpas. those of prio H. se te — 
Frequent. forms: dAlw, GAlvBa. tures are those 0 

Mabnoduat, mevoduat, | curt, cvdlvbw simpler forms: 
? : low, pviow, yvoow 

C. peti, Apo, dap-| cafe, candeo. slog cach het ca att 
ddxw, Soxetw. Chow, eadow. Spdo w, Epow, me- 
&poredw. péow. But, dddtw 
waidsevw. i.* and Si5acKhow ~ 

F. eSpw, edpionw. also dmaphow. 

D. Cedyo, Cevyviw. tro, fAdw, iadoxw. 


xepdalvw, drw. 


wayw, wn yvio. 


Sdyw, éw, SvhoKw. 


The mere lengthening of the vowel of the penultimate syl- 


lable of any verb may not seem to constitute a proper Tertiary 
form; yet it gives rise to new forms better admitting of classifi- 
cation here, than with Primary or Secondary forms. Such are 
akovw, Travw, Kraiw, lengthened from dxdw, wdw, Krav: and 
pevyw, paivw, eiBw, welOw, telvw, &c., from Piyo, pavw, r/Ba, 
TiOw, Tevw* orreipw, from ordpw, oTrépw, aTrOpY. 


XXIX. The Present Subjunctive, connected with this form, 
is (23.) Turra, ns, and it supposes the act of the root, or ex- 
presses it doubtfully, potentially, or hypothetically; either as 
present, or nearly future, or consequent upon some other given 
act or event. 3 


XXX. In proceeding to observe the PARTICIPIAL Forms of 
the Third Order, we find that, whereas in the Second Order 


there was one Participial form, which in some verbs asserted a 
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present action, and in others appeared declining to a future, in 
this Third Order we have two distirfet forms, assuming each kind 
of action respectively. 

(24.) Tumrev is the distinct Participle of the Present, and 
Tupev of the Future. The power of each is definite and well 
understood; the former assuming a present action, the latter an 
action about to be. ‘Tuarrwy is the form immediately connected 
with this first part or section of the Order, relating to present 
time; and it is in perfect harmony with the original Participial 
forms, in character and use. | . 


XXXII. In advancing to the PReTER Forms of this Order 
(and I am obliged here to use the term Preter only, and not 
Perfect), we must be reminded that they do not uniformly assert 
a perfect action, as the corresponding form of the First Order 
did, and as the corresponding form of the Second Order did 
originally, while afterwards it in part degenerated into the ex- 
pression of an imperfect act; but that the form corresponding in 
termination with the old Perfects, here always, and only, asserts 
an imperfect or suspended act, while a new form is invented to 
assert acts perfect. 

(25.) “Erumrov is a form asserting merely and entirely an 
IMPERFECT act; an act present and unfinished at some time past, 
or relatively to some other past act or event. It takes the 
power which used to be vested in the Participle with the 
auxiliary of past time understood. It also expresses a usual 
habit of action, but in past time only. It speaks with a union 
of absolutely past and relatively present time: I was striking ; 
or, I used to strike. 

‘‘ The Imperfectum is sometimes put,” says MATTHI® (p. 505.) 
‘“‘for the Aorist; in Homer especially, and Heropotus. The 
significations of the Aorist and Imperfect were not accurately 
distinguished in the ancient language.” Is not this the case 
chiefly in such verbs as have their Imperfect (so called) identical 
with the Second Aorist? They are properly, like Aé¢yw, of the 
Primary Order: e. g. 


"EO cyes wuyns, 2Ocyes be dpevav. Eur. Alcest. 108. 
‘© Thou hast touched,” &c. 


Hence the more modern forms, properly Imperfects, may have 
sometimes got involved in the same perfect sense. | 


XXXII. (26.) Turow is the Imperfect Subjunctive, con- 
nected with this form. It asserts the act of the root uncer- 
tainly, potentially, hypothetically, or optatively, as if imperfect 
at a time past: q.d. Supposing J struck, did strike, or were 
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striking ; or, after another preter verb, I might, would, should, or 
could strike, or be striking. 
_ The preter expression should be maintained in translation, if 
the English idiom will admit of it; as it generally will. 
Mover Jeol oO Sotvev ke ye THOSE YHS 
nas. Soph. Philoct. 526. 
“QO that the gods might” (not may) “but save us out of this 

Jand !” 


(27.) For the Infinitive, Téarew, see XXVIL 
XX XIII. The second part or section of this Third Order 


comprises a series of forms in which the expression of future 
time is strongly marked, and of which co, inserted as before ex- 
plained, is the general characteristic. 

From the Primary INFINITIVE, Téze, and the Secondary, 
Tumree, comes the corresponding form of this series, Térece, with 
the characteristic o inserted; which, by contraction, as well as by 
the addition of the usual termination, becomes tinpewv. It sig- 
nifies that the action of the root is to take place distinctly at some 
future time. 


Eiyeo 5 ArroAXwve Avenyevi . . 
- » « p&&ecyv wrgecrhy éxatouBnv. I. A. 103. 
“‘ Vow to sacrifice (on getting home).” 





ov 62 atvGe0, Kai pot Suoocor, 
H p&y poe mpodpwv erecw nal yepoly apntecv. 
"H yap olowat dvdpa yoXwaoéd perv. Il. A. 76. 
‘That you will indeed succour me; for I surely suppose the 
man will be wrathful.” 





"EvOdS dripos @av, apevos nat mrovrov advEcty. Il A.170. 
‘¢ That you will acquire wealth and riches.” 


‘Erdpous twas édmitovrav mpdecv. (Dem. Olynth. A.) 
‘Hoping that some others will act;” or, “expecting others 
to act.” 


The Imperative Form of this second series of the Third Order 
w regularly (31.) Tuzrece, or Tinpe* but it is hardly to be found. 
Observe, however, ofoe, Od. X. 106. 481.; and a&ere, Od. X. 
414., Il. T'.105., Q. 778. Twrpoy cannot be referred here; as @ 
in the penultimates fixes it where the grammarians have placed — 
it, in connexion with the next class of this Order: and this can 
hardly be disturbed by what the grammars say of Imperatives 
in ov being found as Doric for Imperatives in «.° 


© Malth. Gr. Gr. 201. (195.) 6. 
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XXXIV. From tuméo, again, and collaterally with rire, 
arises the Propensitive or Future Form (32.) Turéow, by the 
insertion of the characteristic 7; and it is usually contracted, 
Turow * Or, a8 now written, Tuw. 

This form maintains the regular propensitive character, and 
asserts the performance of a future act, without any thing preter 
in it. For, even if it be said to assert the inéentzon to act, it is in 
no degree a past intention that is asserted, but an intention 
understood as originating with the assertion, and going out only 
into futurity. ‘This form appears in such cases as the following, 
in the third condition; some of them belonging to the same 
roots as are found in the Tertiary Present forms, and some of 
them additional: some also are assumed. 


I. Il. II. 
Tépxw : . Tepréw, @ . : . Teprécw, Tépbw. 
Aéyo . ; - Aeyéw, a . : « Aeyéow, Adyow, Aw. 
Tpayw, Tpdyw  . Tpayéw . é . Tpaydow, rpdtw, tpdtw. 
Adw . ; . Aadw P ; . Aaésw, Afow. 
yw . ‘ . drbw ‘ . Griow, 
fiw . : ~ CAdw, ad . : - eAdow, 
xdw, Kaiw . . kalw, od . ; . Kkaéow, Kavow. 
wAdyw : . wrAaydo . ‘ . Brayérw, rrfto. 
apayw ‘ . mpaylo . ; . xpayérw, rpdtw. 
&puw, armo . Gpudo  . ‘ - appdow. 
pépw, ppw - @ - 6 + ppdow. 
rw . ‘ ., WeAdw, wAdw . wAdow. 
opuKw. . . dpuxdw . : - dpuxéow, dpitw. 
Tew . ‘ . TeAdw, @ . F . TteAcrw, TEATW. 
ho ‘ . Glo. ‘ : . elow, dow, delow, 
odw . ‘ . cade ‘ f - cadcw, cbow.! 
Slew . . «  Suncico : ‘ . ducdiow.! 
oxw . F . Oomndw, OF ondw . . onxdow, oxéow, oxelow, 
wade . ; . mwrado  . ‘ . KAakow, TAhow. 
wiw . ‘ . wvéw, OF wudw . . wvddw, rice, 
wéNw, BAW . . merddw, TEAG, wAdw . =weAdow, rAdow (Pr. V.290.). 
Kévw . ° ~ kevéo ‘ . nevésw, révow (Il. ¥. 337.). 
Kédow . : . Keddw ; . . keAdow, xérow, 
yduw . ‘ ~ youdw  . : -  yapdow. 


apxéow, drAdow, yeAdow, tow, eudow, oxdow, vetow, apdow, dudow, &c. &e. (See 
Matthia, 176. a.) 


f These, and similar Futures, belonging to almost all verbs in {#, are not 
derived from those verbs as their Roots, dropping ¢; but are coordinate 
with them; both being derived from one and the same more simple form. 
Some philologists prefer the former theory, but without reason. 

The same may be said respecting similar Futures belonging to verbs in 
dw, Sv, and rw, generally, though not always: as wép6w (r.dpw), wépow * Seldee 
(r. dfw), Selo. 

Of course, for Primary verbs, where §,8, &c., are radical, the instances of 
which are but few, we shall have regular Tertiary Futures containing these 
letters; as fw, d&¢ow and offow’ ud0w, wabhow, pass. wabfooua:: and, by a 
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While this whole system of Propensitives has o for its cha- 
racteristic, it should not be forgotten that the whole of the pre- 
ceding, or Secondary, system never had it; and that therefore 
LENNEP certainly errs in calling it “ veram et constantem Futuri- 
characteristicam.” (De Anal. Ling. Gr., towards the end.) 

‘We still find,” says another writer, “«éAca: from xéda,,- 
tédoov from téw, dpcw from dp, particularly in the Doric 
dialect,;” .as if these were most ancient forms, and «edo, Ted, 
cpa, were formed from them: and ox2d0, Karo, oud, &c., are 
said to be formed from oxeddcw, xadéow, oudow, by dropping o, 
and contracting aw, ew, and ow, into ®. But the fact is just the 
contrary: the form «a\® has undoubted precedency; and the 
doctrine of LENNEP upon this subject (De Anal. cap. iv.), of 
HERMANN also, and MaTrHi# (Gr. Gr. 173.), seems certainly to 
be erroneous. Judicet equus. ‘To say, however, that forms in éoo, 
€. £. KEAeTW, Optow, aptaw, hupéow, Kupéow, preceded the con- 
tracted forms, xéX\ow, x.7.d. (but not KedA@), is perfectly just : 
the one is a contracted form of the other, as xeX@ is of Kedéw; 
but both xeAgow and xéAow are later than xeddw, KEN. 

Karo, tena, pave, ade, xpiwve, and all such forms, called 
First Futures, are in fact identical with the old Second Futures: 
and omepe, dep, &c., are but the very same forms as cmap, 
dapo, &c. ; only differently spelt, through the commutability of 
A, &, 0. : : 

While the Greeks in general circumflexed all forms called 
Second Futures, they circumflexed this one class only of First 
Futures; a fact which strongly tends to show that the latter pro- 
perly belonged to the same Order as the former. But indeed 


reciprocal influence of habit in other verbs, some of these Primary words 
with a radical ¢, 3,38, &c., obtain another Future without them; and some 
Tertiary words with a servile or derivative {, 8, &c., obtain another Future 
with them, as if they were radical. We have instances of the former in 
xédw or xéfw (xéow), Zxeva* eldw (low), efoouat, and cidhow: xéztw (réow), treca. 
The Primary verb. épev@w, in which 8 of course is radical, has épev@fow for a 
regular Future; but it has also épetow. (See epedoa:, Aor. 1., Il. a. 394.) rMetéw 
is an instance of a verb of the Third Order, whose Primary root is xf, 
to give or persuade to drink, and whose 8 therefore is not radical. This 
has xefow for a regular Future; but it has also wra6fjow, with the sense of 
confiding. | 

prictiniee a Future, with the Tertiary characteristic co, is found, which 
seems irregularly short, if referred to the usual root: e.g. Adow, découm, I 
shall have (anything) divided. So we have vdcw, vaooua, and évdo«, from vdw * 
which seem to require in the Primary form va and ww. But the length of a 
is often freely dealt with: observe &aca, ducduny, from aa, aw, where both are 
common. ; 

s The Dorians are said to circumflex all First Futures, as well as those of 
this class. This I observe as one way in which an irregular use of the cir- 
cuinflex came in, though the original adoption of it was to indicate contrac- 
tion, or the absorption of a short vowel. The authority and use of it seem 
to stand upon ground very different from that of the acute and grave ac- 
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such verbs as have these have no other Second Futures, if we take 
into the account the difference of spelling the same word, already 
noticed. They constitute that class of verbs whose older Futures 
in @ were never supplanted by new ones called First Futures; 
and these obtained the name of First, not because they were the 
oldest, but because they were most in use when grammarians 
began to write about the language. , _ 

When, however, these Propensitives of the Third Order were 
arising, the Contract Verbs of the Second Order seem to have 
been taken, in some cases, as if, like tlw, they were Primary 
verbs in w pure, and to have had Tertiary Propensitives or Fu- 
tures formed for them accordingly. Hence, while riw gave 
(through riéw) ticw, the verb diAéw was made to give (as if 
through duAciw) pirctow, Pidnow. Hence, also, from ride 
(through tipaéw) was formed tiwatow, Tynow Spdw, Spas, 
Spacw’ ypvodw, ypvootcw, ypvowow. And hence too, some 

ontract Verbs are said to have both the short and long penul- 
tunate in their Futures; e. g. 


Tid@w . robe ‘ ; ‘ . Toblcw. ao 
Acnw . Soxdw : : : . dondéow, ddkw. 
TloGéw : . mobedc i robhow. 
Aoxlw ‘ . dSoxedw ; .. SoKhow. 


_ And others are like them: épéw, dé, yapéw, &c. Avridw has 
dvrTiacw and dyriacw* jwepdw or Teupdw has mepaow and Tepacw 
and qepjow Kepdw, Kepacw and Kepacw’ épdw, épacw (npa- 
odunv) and gpacw. To make the supposed rule hold good, 
that the penultimate of Futures in aw pure and pdw is always 
long, these short Futures are referred by philologists to verbs 
in afw or avvuus: but there is no need. Although there are 
fewer verbs in aw pure and pdw with short Futures than in other 
similar terminations, there is no reason why a special rule should 
be made for them. Avtiaow, Tepacw, Kepaow, zpaow, are 
from dvtidw or avTiéw, TEPaw OY TrEpéw, KEpaw, Epaw: aVTLATW 
from dvtiaéw avtiaw, &c. The Futures with long penultimates, 
especially in now, are very numerous. 

Many Barytone Verbs, by mere sympathy with this fashion 
of Contracts, exhibit Propensitives in yo, for which no basis in 


cents; and the idea of its regularly combining the two ought not to be 
adopted, though it has formed another ground of its sale er introduction 
in some cases. A third ground of such introduction might be to write it on 
such words as wats and 3ais, to indicate, for metre’s sake, the pronunciation 
of one long sound (though no vowel is absorbed), in contradistinction to wais 
and dais, before the mark“ was used. So x«o?Aor ig distinguished from xotAov, 
&c. And a fourth ground might very probably be to distinguish homoliteral 
words having different meanings. a, 
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ew or sew appears to be in use. Tumnoas", for instance, is called 
Attic for tues. The regular rule, however, is not hereby 
set aside. (See Matthia, Gr. Gr. 178. 3.) The regular deduction 
of other forms, as well as this, in most verbs, gave occasion for 
the creation of similar forms per saltum in many, without the ex- 
istence of every or any connecting link between them and the 
original root. Upon this principle MaTTH1z often explains words 
happily; assuming supposed intervening forms (which would 
have been regular had they been in use) for the purpose. 

Observe also the form tumrycopat, Aristoph. Nub. 1361. or 
1382.; and tumrycw, Nub. 1425., Plut. 21.; and BadrrAnjoo, 
Vesp. 222. 

All forms, having a sole future sense, and the assumed 
prolonging o, are of the Third Order only, to verbs of what- 
ever order they are said to belong in the lexicons and gram- 
mars. 


TO VERBS OF THE PRIMARY ORDER. - 


Prim. Fut. Tertiary. Prim. Fut. Tertiary. 
tlw,T honour . iow. ' These generally use 
Spdw, Ido . - Bpdow. |, (€sw) I take the Secondary 
béw, I bind . »  Bhow. véuw, I distribute Future - Present 
Ste, I sacrifice . Stow. xAfrw, Linclude + in@ for their Fu- 
%w, Teat . . ow. S¢pw, I heat ture; but some of 

~ wérw, I open . = werdow. them have also the 
—Obw . ‘ - —Odow. Future in ow: as 
Adyow .. . Aeyéow, Adtw. tao, [drive . - . éAdow. 
| i : ; . wadto. ed F : drAlow. 
bpxw . ‘ - &ptw. po ‘ ‘ s  Spaw. 
Tpléw . ; .  Tpiibw. bw : : - Keow.* 
| er : , . Tépio. 
ypdepes - + Ypaipeo. 
OF THE SECONDARY @RDER. 
Secondary. — Fut. Tertiary. 
yeadw . : : . YyeAdow, only. 
TeAdw . ; . . TaAé&w, — 
apéw, I plough str. . dpdow, — 
aviw, I complete . . edvicw, — 
wepdw . ‘ ‘ . wepdco and wephow. 
Kahlo . ; , . Kakecw — Kadthow. 
Tide a : - « . only = ryhow. 
gordo . ; ‘ . ee ATW. 
xpvodw . : . - 8 8 me Xpve dow. 
Saxpiw . ‘ ‘ - 6 +s oo  Baxpiow. 


h Hence rurfooua:, called Fut. 2. pass. Observe 132. and LX., note 4. 
i Generally long penultimates; but xadw, cadow. 
k Nephow, Werhow, dthow, &c., must be referred to veudw, eberdw, sfdw, &e. 
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OF THE THIRD ORDER. 


Tertiary. Fut. Tertiary. Tertiary. Fut. Tert. 
1. SelSw . ; - below. dplacw (ppixow) . - opltw. 
gpdtw ‘ - opdow. | dpirrw (dpixrw) . . dpdbtw. 
TANOw ‘ - WAhow. tdrtw (rdytw) . . Tdkw. 
avira ; - dvbow. xpdtw (xpdyou) . . Kpdto. 
mAdvow . . wAdow. mrrd{o (radyyow) . wrAdytw. 
2. rixrw ; .  Tinbe. Generally havi no 
= ares other Ye tare than 
3. Sdavw : . dhto. - 2 so the Secondary Fu- 
vlerw ‘ . reo. vere ture-Present. 


Tle0m has melow and mevOnow, as if from edo eldw, claw 
and eidjow. ) 


XXXV. The Future Subjunctive, connected with this form, 
is (33.) Tipo, ns. It supposes the act of the root, or expresses 
it doubtfully, potentially, or hypothetically, as entirely propensi- 
tive or future, or consequent upon some other given act or event. 
It is much more used than the form tvézrre, ns, not only to ex- 
press such acts as are distantly future, for which that is never 
used, but also to express the propensitive or future meaning more 
decisively, which is what is generally requisite in subjunctive 
sentences. The name of Aorist is perfectly irregular. We 
translate it, J may, can, or (uncertainly) shall beat, and when 
subjoined toa Preter form, I might, could, should beat, with a 
relatively future meaning. 


Al xe Jdvyns, kal poipay avamwXHans Broo. Il. A. 170. 
“Tf... you shall fulfil,” &c. 


Avtdap émiy 8) Tatra TEeNWeuTHAans te Kal EpEns. 
Od. A. 293. 


*Hy tuav atrav 20eXnaonte yevécOat, cal ravonabe, avros 
pev ovdev Exacros trowoew Edilfwv, tov 58 mWAnalov TravE wre 
_auTov mpdkew, cal ta vpérep avtav KopueicOs, dv Ogos 20édn, 
Kk. tr (Dem. Phil. I. 4.) “If you shall have a mind to be- 
come your own men, and will cease every one expecting to do 
nothing himself while his neighbour is to do every thing for him, 
you shall both take care of what is yet your own, if God 
will, and what has been lost you shall recover,” &c. 

"Orav Sé tus iaoydan. (Dem. Olyn. A.) But whenever 
a man shall become powerful,” &c. ‘Edy yap dua édons 
méurpat. (Xen. Cyrop. VI. 1.) “If you will suffer me to send.” 
See Parkhurst’s Gr. Gr. x. 11. note tf. 

Aadnonte, St. Mark, xiii. 11. tva d00n, St. John, xvii. 2. ; 
Rev. xiii. 6. ta gon, Ephes. vi. 3. ta Ijow, 1 Cor. ix. 18, 
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groupacwpev, St. Matth. xxvi. 17.; and others in the Passive 
species. 


XXXVI. The Parricipue belonging to this series is, as has 
before been said (34), Tupwv. The derivation of it is evident. 
In power, it assumes the agent to be now about, or intending, 
to do a thing in time distinctly future; the intention present, 
the act at some interval remote. 

It is an accession to primitive language, not primitive itself. 


~ XXXVI. (35.) The Prerer Form of this Future series of 
the Third Order seems to be of doubtful existence. There is 
nothing incongruous or contradictory in the union of terms, 
Future-Preter ; there is an appropriate meaning which the form 
might well and usefully sustain, if allowed legitimate existence. 
It would be éruwov, I was about to strike, or I would strike, with 
a positive, not a contingent, intention. 
~ It seems that some instances of this form are found; but 
none of them appear to retain any other power than that of an 
ordinary preter. ‘Ifov from ix is frequent in HomER. So év- 
aero, in the Passive form, 1s frequent, but with no future modifi- 
cation of its power, which seems to be merely that of an ordinary 
Preter. 

"Exsreca indicates méow, to which the peculiar word érecov 
may belong as a Preter: but it is, not improbably, a dialectical 
change of @rerev, which PINDAR uscs. So 2yeca indicates yéow ; 
and &yecov may belong to it as a Preter: but this also may be 
a change for Zyefov, from yélw. “Ezecov and éyecov are made 
much of by some philologists, as grand proofs of a theory they 
set up for explaining words of the form éruwop, and éruypopuny 
namely, that the Aor. I. sometimes takes the termination of the 
Aor. 2., or, which comes to the same thing, the Aor. 2. takes 
the characteristic o of the Aor. 1. 


 XXXVITL The Subjunctive belonging to it, however, namely, 
(36.) Tuypouus, is in use. It speaks in the uncertain, optative, 
hypothetical manner of other Subjunctive Preters, but of an act 
decidedly, and often distantly, future; yet asin past time: q. d. 
If he would strike; that he should (subsequently) strike. Should 
he, &c. 

Ody iret, ovd dv Eo Sedpo. (Plato, Rep. X. p. 325.) “Nor 
would he come.” 

"O, te 8& tomo, ov Steonwave. (Xen. Cyr. Exp. II. 1.) 
‘What he might do he did not signify.” 


For the Infinitive (37.) Téypew, see XXXII. 
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XX XIX. We come lastly to consider a third portion of this 
Tertiary Order, which is of a mixed character, both in form and 
use. It is also incomplete in comparison with other series. There 
is no Propensitive form belonging to it. ‘The forms it has are 
chiefly of use in the expression of perfect and preter acts, but 
they are also used very indefinitely. 

No regular form of INFINITIVE can be supposed for it, but 
that which clearly belongs to the preceding series. Turfaz is the 
form in use; and, like its cognate forms, partakes of the features 
of the preceding Future as to its characteristic, and of a Redupli- 
cate as to its termination. It is applied very indefinitely ; and 
constantly expresses future acts and events, as well as past; not | 
by virtue of any future power residing in it, but merely as being 
altogether indefinite. 





ae Tpootitvovd aiTHoopat 
TEV Ophavedoat tapd Alcest. 166. 
“JT implore thee to protect. my orphan children.” So 
éxmAXHoat, line 170. 
Brae pds airyas BovrAstrat tas HrILov. Alcest. 207. 
s¢ She desires ¢o behold,” &c. 





Tleupacopaz, 
éav Svvwpat, TovdE o &KNDGAaL Tovwv. Prom. Vinct. 334. 


‘*T will try to deliver you.” 


M7 mpl én’ jédvov Sdvat, nai ari xvédas erOeiv, 

IIpty ye xara mrenves Badéew Upidpovo pérabpov 
AiOaréev, rphoat Sz Trupds Snioto Ivperpa, 
‘Exrépeov 53 yutava trept otnOecot Sai~at 

Xarxn@ paryadéov. Il. B. 413. 


Here mpijoae and dai€ae have the same time as Padgew: 
“‘ Before I overthrow the palace, and burn the gates, and pierce 
Hector’s tunic,” &c. 

(41.) The ImpEeRaTIVE Form‘is Tiwor, rupdta, &c.; com- 
manding an act indefinitely, but which must of course be subse- 
quent to the command. 

(42, 43.) The Propensitive Form of this Order is wanting, as 
before observed. 


XL. It has been remarked that Témrwv isthe distinct Parti- 
ciple of the Present, and Tipwv of the Future. The power of 
each is definite, and well understood, the one describing a present 
action, the other an action about to be. But, besides this intro- 
duction of a Participial Form expressing purely future actions 
or events, we have here a more extraordinary creation of a third 
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Participle (44.) Tuxpas, in connexion with the Infinitive form 
Toyae already mentioned, and the Perfect “Eruwa, to be de- 
scribed hereafter. This form tipas indicates acts or events 
which are purely past and done with. It has no just model, as to 
form, in any previously existing Participle; but the power with 
which it is invested may be explained by comparing it with the 
Reduplicate form rervrds. This form describes the present 
virtue of a perfect act, as expressed by, HAVING stricken ; the 
term HAVING being continuative or usufructive at the present 
time. But, whereas this form reruras (and terudos suffers the 
same fate) is also improperly applied to the expression of the 
mere act itself as indefinitely past and done with, the form Twas 
possesses this expression as its proper power. 

To give the power of tvpas, however, in English, we are 
obliged to use the term having, as we do also for reruiras. 
we can say, by way of discrimination, is, that the HAVING of 
rerurros implies the virtual or real continuance, possession, or 
use, of the act; while the having of rvvras is to be taken with a 
_ limitation of power, as merely indicating that the action is done, 
and gone by. 

This is the proper and prevailing preterite power of tuyas. 
There are, however, frequent examples of its declining from it, 
and speaking merely like an ordinary Present Participle; or 
rather quite indefinitely. 7 

“Os dpa gdwvjcas (Il. B. 35.), is proper, i.e. preter. The 
following are present or indefinite : — 


Kal pv dwvioas rea Trepoévra mpoonvda. Il. B. 7. 
Aaxpvoas. IL A. 349., Od. A. 336. 
‘Adynaas 8 aypetov iday areuopEato Saxpv. Il. B. 269. 


Tiypas is a Participle equally strange to primitive language 
with riowv* and that which the Greeks would express by it, 
the Hebrews would express by a totally different idiom. This 
a comparison of St. Matt. ii. 8. with Gen. xlv. 24. will easily 
show. Kat, méupas avrovs cis BnOrséu, elre: and having sent 
them to Bethlehem, he said. -5N% 9S3) YRR"PAN my, 
And he sent away his brethren, and they departed, and he savd. 
The latter, in the Septuagint, is “Efaméorevre 88 Tods adedpovs 
avrov, Kal éropevOnoay, Kai Eimev avtois. 

Of the whole cognate family, "Etwpa, tivas, tua, &c., 
there can be no doubt that érvWa arose first, and probably ex- 
isted alone for a considerable period. It may have been as old 
as TUw, or even older; and it seems to have been brought off 
by the Latins in Perfect tenses of the third conjugation. In 
considering the Participle first I merely yielded to the order of 
the other Participles, occurring in their proper place: and as to 
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the question of antiquity, perhaps the most likely supposition is, 
that, if any of these forms are older than tip, &c., they are 
those which have the characteristic of the root, and not those 
which involve o as their characteristic. When it is considered, 
however, that there are traces of this form, with both sorts of 
characteristics, in the Latin language', but none of the Tertiary 
Future, we tmoust admit that it is possible that the former had an 
earlier origin altogether than the latter, and received the charac- 
teristic o first. 


XLI. (45.)”"Erviroa, érvypa, as to its generation and features, 
is quite an anomalous and mixed form. It assimilates both 
with tipo and réruvra. It has the termination of the latter, 
but generally the characteristic of the former, lengthening, how- 
ever, the penultimate, if it be short, and assuming the augment: 
in which latter point it is like éruzrov. 

Where there is no Future in ow, &#, or srw, whose characteris- 
tic it adopts, it has the characteristic of the root, lengthening 
the vowel when it is short: as éoreipa, area, txeva from Kaio, 
sometimes Zena. Though era and jveyxa are treated as irregu- 
lar, they are examples of this kind™: and in some verbs where 
there zs such a Future in ca, &c., this form has also the radical 
characteristic, either alone or together with another form of the 
same power having the other characteristic. Observe évewpa, 
retka, and éreAca: épirato implies era, together with épé- 
Anoa.” 

"Etuyra is the never-resting sign of the perfect act past, 
always keeping clear of the idea of an imperfect act, which 
érurroy and érvzreov do not; and also of the present continuative 
idea, which belongs to terv7a. It is used to express the idea 
of a perfect act past, performed once or any number of times, 
and so to involve the idea of past use or habit, but never any 
thing present. Much less does it imply any future habit or use, 
as some say (see Lennep, ch. v., and Scheide, Obs. in loc.), refer- 
ring to évdécnca, Matt. iii. 17., and other supposed instances ; 
but erroneously. 

This form seems to differ in power or meaning from the Redu- 
plicate form; as the expression, I have (indefinitely, as to the 
number of times) been well pleased, differs from the following 


' 1. Legi, verti, feci, bibi. 2. Scripsi, duxi, clausi. 

™ "E@nxa, ESexa, xa are complete exceptions; having neither o, nor the 
characteristic of the root. “Exea is also an exception to the lengthening of 
the penultimate: but there is also tyeva. 

" “vero seems to imply ava, éxrduny cra, eyewduny for eyerduny &yeva, éwrd: 
pny txra, eiAduny etra, (See LX., note *.) These forms are the same as the 
Primary Reduplicates of the same roots, when they take the mere augment 
instead of the reduplication. 

E 
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expression: J, once well pleased, still HAVE the sense or use of that 
particular act of pleasure. The Aorist may be expressed with or 
without the term have, as the sense requires; but the have of 
the Aorist indicates that the act is done with, and even the last 
repetition of it gone by; while the HAVE of the Reduplicate 
form indicates, when it is properly used, that the act is still 
virtually or really in enjoyment or continuance.° As has been 
already intimated, however, it is often found used as the Aorist, 
though the Aorist is never used in the proper sense of the Redu- 
plicate Propensitive.? 

The forms Zru7rev and &ruwa are seldom found to be both in 
use in the same verb. | 


XLII. The Subjunctive Preter, corresponding with zruya, 
is (46.) Tupauus. It is used very generally and indefinitely, 
after the manner of other Subjunctive Preters; and is rendered 
by did, would, should, might, could strike, or have stricken. 

This form appears in another dialectical shape, called Molic : 
Tinpera. The use seems to be the same. 


“Os dato: Tydslwve & dyos ryéver’* dv 84 of Frop 

LmGecor Nacioor Sidvdeya peppnpcer, 

*H dye, pdoyavoy cfd gpvccduevos Tapa penpod, 

Tods piv dvactynaetev, 65 Atpeldnv évapi€or, 

"He yorov wavoeev, épnticeré te Jupov. Il. A. 188. 

‘‘ Whether he should stir them up (who were about him), 

and himself put Agamemnon to death; or should repress his 
anger, and quiet his passion.” 


(47.) Téyas: Infinitive Indefinite. (See XX XIX.) 


° The approximation of this form to the power of the Reduplicate form 
has led it very nearly into a present use. Thy euhy yuxhy Kxarduoo’. (Eur. 
Orest. 1531.) This is an immediate answer to a demand to swear. “I 
swear by my life.” So ver. 1688., «al Aéwrp’ exnveo”: “and I approve her 
union.” It is not, however, unusual to express an instant act by a Preter 
form, when the expression itself accomplishes the act, or when it is designed 
to be immediate, or when such a positive certainty is intended as renders the 


act as good as done. Gen. xxii. 16., *AYDY) °D ION, “And he said, by 


myself have I sworn,” &c.: but the oath was not previous to the present 
time. Gen. ix. 3., 53° ns p25 Bayap, aby pia, “As the green herb have I 
given you all: but never till now.” 

P The Latin language exhibits no distinction of tenses for these different 
modes of expression : their Preterperfects generally convey the idea of an act 
done with, like érvxov used properly, and érvja; though the power proper to 
the Reduplicate will sometimes be found in them:—Vixerunt, “ they have 
lived,” but they live now no more; they are dead. Dixerunt, “ they have done 

aking.” But “tempestas a vertice sylvis incubuit,” may either mean that 
the storm is over, or that it has come down, and still goes on to overhang the 
scene, according as the fact may be, or the context indicate. (See Harris, 
Hermes, ch. viii. book i.) 
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Care should be taken in translation to retain the preter ex- 
pression. 
Tode pos xpyvov 2ébwp ° 
Ticevav Aavaoi éua Sdaxpva cote Bédecow. Il. A. 41. 


“Fulfil me this desire: O might” (not may) “the Greeks 
atone for my tears under thy weapons!” — Sub. ee. 





AAAG o 6 Matas ropurraios ava 
meracee 5opots. Eur. Med. 757. 
“Oh, might” (not may) “ Mercury bring thee home!” 


Sis rocov yap ay 
Témpevas nuds, et tTeOvaot TrayKaxnws. Medea, 1131. 
* For thou wouldst” (not wilt) “ delight me twice as much, if 
(thou couldst tell me that) they have died most miserably !” 


Tlatda 8¢ por AWoasre HlAnv (I. A. 20.) is too questionable a 
reading to ground any thing upon. 





REDUPLICATE FORMS OF THE THIRD ORDER. 


XLITI. In proceeding to speak of the TERTIARY Forms of 
the REDUPLICATE Verb, it may be remarked in the outset, that 
the Power of all the forms appears to remain the same as in the 
corresponding forms of the First and Second Order, both as to 
correct essentials, and incorrect deviations. 

As to their formation, they appear to be most properly derived 
from the Secondary forms, by the insertion of « between the 
vowel of prolongation and the formative termination, like what 
has been before observed respecting the Simple Verbs of this 
Order; and the word so constructed in some instances remains 
always the same, and in others is contracted in various ways. 

The Primary Reduplicate, réreda, for instance, prolonged as 
a Secondary form into rereAea, receives « between the last ¢ and 
a, and the Tertiary form becomes teréXexa; of which, without 
farther process, there are very many examples. But in rédava, 
éa, éxa, contraction ensues, 7épayxa. So dAédoxya, or AéAeya, Ea, 
exa, after contraction becomes AéAeyxa, or AMX the aspirate y 
being substituted for the two letters yx; and rétv7ra, ea, exa, be- 
comes térumxa, softened into téruda, ¢ being substituted for 
ax; and harsher contractions than these there are none. 

XLIV. (71.) We should understand from analogy that the 
pure INFINITIVE would be TeréAexe, or Térude. It is brought 
to its present actual condition in a way of addition and contrac- 

E 2 
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tion of wevat, similar to what we have before observed: teréXexe- 
peval, TETEAEKEVaL’ TéTUpE-pEvat, TeTUPEvae’ rarely TeTvperv.4 

The same word, TetéAexe, or Téruds, is the IMPERATIVE Form 
of this Order: the former at length, regularly ; the latter con- 
tracted. 

The power is the same as in the First Order." 


XLV. The Propensitive Form (72.), Teredexa, or Téruda, 
always ends, either in «a, where the characteristic appears; or 
in ya or da, where it is indicated by the aspirate of y, into which 
y or x of the root is changed; or the aspirate of ¢, nto which 
B or w® is changed. 

In observing the different sorts of contracted forms, if the 
roots of the lengthened forms, from which the contracted forms 
are made, be required, let them be sought legitimately, and 
not as they are usually given in the grammars; for téruda is 
certainly not from timrw; neither is #vuca from ayvTrr@* nor 
nka from adw* nor tétaxa, Kéxpixa, qémAvKa, from Teélva, 
Kpivw, TAVV®* Nor is mémrAaxa from qAjcow: but they come 
respectively from tétumra, TetUTEa* va, Hvva’ Ha, hia’ Téa, 
wétrAaa, &c.: for Reduplicates of the Second or Third Order 
proceed from simpler Reduplicates, not from Presents. Those 
of the First Order alone (generally speaking) take their rise 
from non-reduplicate forms, or Roots; as va from dvw (avio), 
na from dw, téra from t@, and the rest from xplw, rAve, médw, 
&c. Sometimes, indeed, we have Reduplicates from Tertiary 
Presents, as xexevOa, mrevovOa: but they are all of the First 
Order, with respect to those Presents; that is, they have the 
characteristic of those Presents, and not « Ture, avitta, 
mAnoow, &c., are all collateral derivatives. 








“Hyuxa remains uncontracted. wéppaxa remains uncontracted. 
xa nérvaka"  . . wéruKa, 
xérhaxa = —— — éydrena : . eharxa. 


4 Observe 8edénnv for Sedéxev (Theocr. I. 102.), which may be referred 
here. 

r The same power, as to time, follows this form into the passive : — 
Kéxpax@, éya yap ovK akovoonat, Aristoph. Acharn. 290. 

“Cry out in continuance (as you will), for I shall not hear.”— “ Be 
cracked, I shall not be penetrated or affected by it.” 

Kpdg, “I crack” (the cheeks or lips) ; thence intransitively, “I croak,” from 
some older root. 

* Where ¢ or x now appear in the root, they were originally = or «° 
x and y are unknown to primitive alphabets. 

‘ “Aw, I breathe, utter a sound. dtw, I have, or perceive, the breathing ; I 
hear. diSw or deidw, again, I sing: in prose, ddw. So in the Reduplicate 
forms, %a, je, Hina, or yxa. But why jixa with the circumflex ? 

« From xdw, which gives wudw, wi0w. So xdxva, wewduc, werbaxa. 
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mepdvera is . wépayna, wpuryexa ‘ . &pvxa. 
eondpexa li. . tomwapka. TeTépreka, TéTEpmKa, TETEpoa. 
WENAEKEKA .  Wewdexa. AcAclEexa, A€AEiExa, A€Agipu, 
AeAdyera . AdAexu. yeypdrexa, yéyparka, yéypapa. 
TeTpexeKa . Térpexa. Terumexa, TéTurKa, TéTuda. * 
TETEKEKQ ; .  TETEXG. 


The penultimate vowel of the unabbreviated form, teréXexa, is 
regularly short. We have, however, Tertiary Reduplicates 
with long penultimate vowels; and they are to be accounted for 
as proceeding from roots which are Primary, or quasi-Primary, 
“‘ verbs pure,” though some of them may really be Secondary. 


Tirde. Tiéxroa, werrdea, menrdéexa, WéentwKa. 
Tvdw. “Eyvoa, éyvdea, eyvdea, Zyvwra. 
Direw. Tlepfrea, dea, éexu, nea. 


TIA dw. TlémAea, dea, dexa, na. 
Neuéw.  Nevéeuea, éea, cexa, na.’ 
Tepéw. Teréuea, dea, éexa, na. 
Zdw. "Efaa, éCdea, eCdexa, nna. 
Tréw. Tériea, reri¢ea “, Teri€exa, TeTlnKa. 

But perhaps it is better to account for this merely by consi- 
dering the adoption of the long vowel for the short one to be a 
poetical or provincial prolongation.* 

In evidence of the power of this Tertiary form remaining the 
same, as has been stated respecting the corresponding form of the 
Primary Order, the remarks of CLARK and ERNEST on the 
apgdiBeBnxas of HOMER may be referred to. (Il. A. 37.) The 
proper power of this form is evident in them; though somewhat 
overclouded with other things. 

"Es 6 Suvdpos mpoceyw@pnne. (Herodotus, VII. 51.) “'To what 
a height of power they are (have been and still are) advanced:” 1. e. 
the Persian affairs. 





TeOaponcact 52 Naol. Il. I. 420. 
“‘ And the people Aave been encouraged, or taken courage:” 1. €. 
still have it. 


x The Passives may be noticed for future reference: — 4yvonm, fopa, 
wénracua, xéppacnat, para, xépayyar and xépacua, ~rwapuai, mwérAeypuat, 
Adreypat, rérpeypa, Téreypat, Gpvyyat, Térepuar, AdAmmar, yeypaypat, TérYwpas, 

Y Nevéunxa. is referred in the grammars to véuw; and a similar form is given 
to all Tertiary Reduplicates, whose simple Primary roots end in uw, as réue, 
in the Tertiary form réuve. It should be vevduexa, regularly. 

2 *Itov & civ ayopfi treriméres. (Il.1.) More of these lengthened Secondary 
forms are observable in XXIV. 64. 

* Burrmann (Lexil. art. 36. § 6.) says that “ Homer uses only a few per- 
fects in xa, and all with a long vowel, like 3é3uxa, Bé€Anxa.” See Ausfiirliche 
Grammatik, sect.97. obs.7., which says: “In the old Epics the perfect 2. 
(med.) is by far the prevailing form; whilst of the perf. 1. occurs only the 
form in xa, with a vowel preceding, as d¢duxa, BéCAnna, BESpwxa, rePdponna, 
and these in very limited number. Of the impuri, however, we find the 
perf. 2. only.” And yet, as he says, this does not preclude the existence and 
currency of the perf. 1. generally, at the same time. 
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‘Os Gre svéotnnev 4 jpépa tod Xpsorod. (2 Thess. ii. 2.) 
“ Haru become instant,” going on to be so.” 

‘O mucrevwv eis abrov ov Kpiveras’ 6 88 py TioTevwy On KEKpL- 
TAl, OTL py TemioreuKer, K. T. % (John, iii. 18.) “ He that be- 
lieveth in Him is not thenceforward condemned: but he that 
believeth not, HATH been already (and still goes on to be) con- 
demned, because he hath not believed,” &c.; continuing not to do 
so. (See Matthie, 497.) 

_ It must not be forgotten, however, that the form is often used 
with a disregard of this proper meaning, and merely like érua. 


XLVI. The Subjunctive Propensitive Form (73.), Teredzxa, 
Tervdw, scarcely requires explanation. It seems generally to be 
rendered, (if, that, O that, possibly,) J may have stricken ; and, 
when subject to a foregoing Preter Verb, I would, should, 
could, might, have stricken. 


XLVII. The form of the Participle of this Order, at length, 
is (74.) TereXexws, having, of course, similar contractions and 
penultimates with the foregoing form. It assumes the continu- 
ance, or use, &c., of the perfect act at the present time, or con- 
temporaneously with some other given time or act. 


XLVIII. The Perfect Form, at length, is (75.) "Ereredéxevv, 
with the like contractions and penultimates; and in the first 
person singular it has the termination ea, as well as ew. It de- 
notes a continuance, use, enjoyment, possession, &c., of the per- 
fect act, concluded in time now past: @ardooia epya peynnret, 
had been a care: BeBnxet, he had done going. But it isalso used 
as a Simple Perfect. | 


“Os etrrdv BeBe. “ So saying, he was gone!” Qs eirdv 
ériBeByxer. (IL Il. 75 1.) So saying, he rushed upon.” Ilodvs 
” Gpuparydos opwpet. (Il. B. 810.) ‘And a great tumult arose.” 


“Ore... svdolxewv. (Xen. Cyrop. IT. 1.) “Because I was afraid.” 


Tldvres piv yap Ga éxexpayerre. (Ibid.) You all made a noise 
together.” 


XLIX. The Subjunctive Perfect is (76.) Tereréxouus, Terv- 
gout, I would, should, could, or might have stricken. 
77.) For the Infinitive Teruzréxevar, or Tervdevar, see 


IV. 


>’ So in the Passive : — 





Ofvera oh wapdiorris 
KéxAnpat. Il. A. 600. 
“ T have been and still am called your wife.” 
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L. Whether it be correct to say that an Active Reduplicate 
FUTURE was ever an established part of the language is more 
than I am able to determine to my own satisfaction. 

(82.) There are forms, proper for such a part of speech, in 
use: and the corresponding form in the Passive species is acknow- 
ledged, beyond doubt, in the tense called the “ Paulo-post- 
futurum.” | 

A kind of Verb, however, in w, has been generated, more Si- 
culo, as they say, from Reduplicates in a, with which these 
Futures may also be considered as connected: e.g. teOvnxa, 
mepiew, tervKw (Od. O. 94.), drdrxw (Il. T.), drarxeiv’, me- 
TAIYO, KEKAIYO, TreTrolOw, Sedolxw ( Theocr. xv. 58.), hxw, &c. Not 
attempting, however, to decide the question, I will only observe 
that if they properly belong, not to these verbs, but to the Redu- 
plicates of the Third Order, they are generated exactly in the 
same manner as those Reduplicates; only assuming o, the Future 
characteristic, instead of «, and the final w instead of a. So was 
the Simple Future tio formed in a corresponding manner with 
Its Present tvmrw. The Reduplicate Presents being téruda, 
AéNeya, Trérevca, KécAnKa’ the Futures, if existing, will be rerio, 
ANEhéEw, Tetreiow, KEKAHow, &c. 

We find in existence both reOvjow (Suid.), reOvnéo, and (in 
Aristoph.) teOvi~w* retopjow (Aristoph.); xexapnoeuev (Il. O. 
98.); xexadnoe (Od. ®. 153.); ararxjoe. (Od. K. 288.) Also 
xexraytw, éornEw properly éornow, arradjow from adw. 

Although the penultimate of the Present Reduplicate form 
may be short, yet if that of the Simple Future be long, the pe- 
nultimate of this form. will be long also: as AéAvxa, Acdvcw ° 
dZexa, Sedjc0@. Notwithstanding this, it will not bear deducing 
from the Future of the Simple Verb; as «exAjow may prove, 
the Simple Future being xaréow. 

The meaning of this form is regularly, I shall have stricken: 
but it is used as a Simple Future. 


LI. GENERAL PARADIGM OF REGULAR 
: © - ACTIVE FORMS. _ 


Concerning the Paradigm which follows, it should be observed 
generally, that no one verb can be said to have all the forms 
that are given in it. In some verbs, many are supplanted and 
grown obsolete; in others, many never had any existence. The 
whole of the Present forms of the Third Order are wanting to 
the verb Aéyw, whose Primary forms were never supplanted ; 


© "AAGAKeiv, reruxeiv, and so wenxapew (Pind, Pyth. IT. 105.); may be syno- 
nymous with drarriva, werapiva, &c. | 
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the whole of the Future forms of the same Order are wanting to 
téuvo; and the whole of the Present, again, to pudéo. 


FIRST ORDER. 








SIMPLE VERB. REDUPLICATE. 

Proper Inf. 

and Imp. 1. TYME. 51. Térure. 
Propensitive. 2. TYTIN. 3. téxw, ps. 52. réruwra. 53. rerbre. 
Participle. 4. TYTIQN. 54. rerumds. 
Preterite. 5. “ETYTION. 6. réwosu. 55. érérumev. 56. reriwou. 
Infinitive. 7. riwew.‘ 57. rerumévas. 

SECOND ORDER. 
Imperative. 11. Tumée, e. 61. Terdwee, 1. 
Propensit. 12. runéw, &. 13. ruréw, &. eps, fis. 62. rertwea, n. 63. reruméw, a. 
Participle. 14. TUNEewY, GY. 64. rerumeds, Gs. 
Preterite. 15. ériéweov, ow. 16. ruméouu, oius. 65. ererdmeey, ew. 66. reruméouu, 
Infinitive. 17. ruméew, civ. 67. rerumfva. Fotis. 
THIRD ORDER. 

Pres. Imp. 21. Téwre. 71. Térupe. 

Pres. Prop. 22. Térrw. 23. réwrw,ps. 72. rérupa. 73. rerigw. 

Pres. Part. 24. réwrrwv. 74. rerudds. 

Pres. Pret.£ 25. %ruwrov. 26. réwroyu. 75. ereripev. 76, rerio. 

Pres. Infin. 27. réwrew. 77. rerupévat. 

Fut. Imp. 31. 81. 

Fut. Prop. 32. rijw. 33. ripe, ps. 82. rerio. 

Fut. Part. 34. tov. 


Fut. Pret. 35. ——. 36. rdwomu. 
Fut. Infin. 37, ripe. 


Indef. Imp. 41. rdypov. 

Indef. Prop. 42. . 43. —— 
Indef. Part. 44. réwas. : 
Indef. Pret. 45. trupa. 46. rious. 
Indef. Infin. 47, répa:. 





¢ To circumflex this form Sonia. it the Second Aorist) is erroneous. 

¢ The most regular form, from which this is contracted, would be terbwexe 
(rérumne, térupe), like rerdAene, rerérexa, &c. 

f There is nothing heterogeneous in this designation, Present-preter: it is, 
in fact, the only name proper to the power of the form. The sense intended 
is, that the act was doing, was proceeding, was being done, at a time now past: 
I was striking. Is not the term Present-preter much more consentaneous 
with the meaning than the term “ Imperfect ?” 

& This faignstion is equally correct with the preceding. The Indicative 
form, on which the Subjunctive rious rests, sould be érufoy; and the ana- 
logous sense would be, that the act was about doing, or being done, or the 
agent was willing it, at a time now past: I was about striking ; willing or 
intending to strike ; would strike. | 
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THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE FOREGOING 


1. Imperative. 
2. Propensitive. 
4. Participle. 

5. Preterite. 

7. Infinitive. 


FORMS. 


SIMPLE VERB. 


FIRST ORDER. 


Strike. | | 

I strike, or will strike. 3. Subj. I may strike, &c. 
Striking. (With Aux.: I am, will be, was, striking.) 
I sack. have struck. 6. Subj. I would, might, &c., 
To strike. [ strike. 


SECOND ORDER. 


The Power is generally the same; but the Imperative, Propensitive, and 
Preterite of some verbs assume a Present character; the Participle and 
Infinitive retaining their native Present power: and the Participle, Preterite, 
and Infinitive of others assume a Future character; the Imperative and Pro- 
pensitive retaining their native Future power. ‘The former are the “ Con- 


tract Verbs.” 


21. ¢ Present Imper. 
Present Prop. 
Present Part. 
25. | Present Pret. 


27. | Present Infin. 
31. ( Future Imper. 
32. | Future Prop. 
34.< Future Part. 
35. | Future Pret. 
37. Future Infin. 
41. { Indefinite Imp. 
44. } Indefinite Part. 


45.) Indefinite Pret. 
Indefinite Infin. 


THIRD ORDER. 


Strike now. Be striking. 

I strike; am striking. 23. Subj. I may, &c. 
Striking now. would be striking. 
I was striking. (I struck.) 26. Subj. I might or 
To strike forthwith. 


Strike hereafter. fous hereafter. 
I will strike hereafter. 33. Subj. I may, can, &c., 
Willing, intending, about to strike hereafter. 

(I was about to strike.) 36. Subj. I would strike 
To strike hereafter. [hereafter. 
Strike. 

Having struck ; or, striking at any time. 

I struck; have struck. 46. Subj. I would, might, 
To strike, whensoever it may be. [&c., have struck. 


REDUPLICATE VERB, OF EVERY ORDER. 


Imperative. 
Propensitive, 
Participle. 
Preterite. 
Infinitive. 
Prop. Future. 


Have stricken. [may, &e. 
I wave stricken. I carry out the act. Subj. I 
Having stricken; having the act in use, &c. 

I had stricken. Subj. I would, might, &c., have 
To have stricken. [ stricken. 
I shall have stricken. 


h In later times this became having struck; being called an Aorist: but 
the native sense still remains in many words of this form, to which the 
accentual distinction of the Aorist has been erroneously given. 
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: Proper Infinit. Old Names. 
oe and Imperat. 1. TYNE. Aéye. Present. 
& |e Propensitive. 2. TYMQ. 83. rérw, ps. Adéyw. -w, ys.» Present. 
\> |.4 Participle. 4. TYTION. rAdywv. Present. 
4 |2  Preterite. 5. “ETYTION. 6. réworpt. Zreyov. -out. Imperf. 
ica Infinitive. 7. Tomew. Adyew. Present. 
x |, Imperative. 11. Tomee, a. —, 
3 | Propensitive. 12. ruwdw, & 13. dw, &. éns, fis.| ey. ——. Sec. Fut. 
5 § Participle. 14. rurdwv, dv. Aeyar. Sec. Fut. 
| Preterite. 15. érdéweov, ovy. 16. out, otf. . Aeyouu. Sec. Fut. 
| Infinitive. 17. rbéwey, civ. Aeyeiv. Sec. Fut. _ 
‘| , (Imperative. 21. Ture. 
a | Propensitive. 22. rérrw. 23. réwre, ps. 
2+ Participle. 24. réwrwy. 
é Preterite. 25. érurrov. 26. réwroyu. 
: Infinitive. 27. réwres. 
Ss ‘ eee ae rive. ce ; — 
& a ropensitive. 32. Tivw. 33. Tipe, ps. Ae. -w, 1S. . Fut. 
aie Participle. 34, ripwv. Aé€tww. F. Fut. 
2 os pe a sie 36. ribo, ; » AcEouus. 4 : ut. 
ive. . ely. Acta, - fut. 
~| 3 (Imperative. 41. rdypor. Adtov. 
a Propensitive. 42. . 43. —. ‘ 
4 Participle. 44. rhpas. Aékas. F. Aor. 
‘a | Preterite. 45. truja. 46. rina. freta. -ayu. $F. Aor. 
4 Infinitive. 47. répus. Adtat. F. Aor. 
s | Imperative. 51. Térumwe. Addoye. Per. m. 
mo | o Propensitive. 52. réruxa. 53. rertne. AdAoya. -w. Per. m. 
5 a Participle. 54. rerumds, OF wy. AeAoyds. -wy. Per. m. 
z tH ~ ©fFreterite. 55. érérurey, or ov. 56. ou. ou. Per. m. 
ey Infinitive. 57. reruré&a. AeAoyévat. Per. m. 
ae Imperative. 61. Terdéwee, et. 
313  Propensitive. 62. rertwea, n. 63. €, &. 
5 = Participle. 64. rerumeds, as. 
Bs 8 eo ad érerimeev, ew. 66. dorpu, oips.| ercAdyew. Plusq. m. 
WD nitive. 67. rerunjvat. 
_ (Imperative. 71. Térvge. Aédrexe. Per. act. 
rar Propensitive. 72. rérupa. 73. rerida. AdAexa. -w. Per. act. 
oy) 2 Participle. 74. rerupds. AeAexas. Per. act. 
& a Preterite. 75. érertpev. 76. teripomu. | erdrexey. -ouu. Plus. a. 
: Infinitive. 77. rerupéva. AeAexévat. Per. act. 
. rs) 
81. 
E 82. rerulw 


Ave. 
yo. Od.B. 58. Il. kK. 251. 


vey. Aristoph.Vesp. 369. 


voy. tvout. Sec. Aor. 
vew. 


Aue. 1. Present. 
yiw. -vw, ns. Do. 

vow. &e. 

VUVOV. =Objt. 

vue. 

Avure. 2. Present. 
virw. -w, ns. Do. 
vUTwY. &e. 
YUTOV. ~Olft. 

pure. 


YUTW. -wW, 7S. 
yiowy. 

——. avicotut. 
Yoel. 


ydo'ov. 


vuoas. 
YUTA. ~Giit. 
UTE. 








Zadpe, Or omdpe. 
. ondpw, ns. 





ondpwy. 
tomapov. -o1t. 
ondpew. 





oTrepo. ———. 
OMWEpwv. 

. OMEPOIUs. 
OTrEpery. 





Zreipe. 
Owrelpw. -w, 7S. 
omeipoy. 
towetpov. ~ott. 
orelpeu. 


omelpas. 
tomerpa, =atpt. 
oreipat. 





“Eorope. 
trropa. -w. 
eomopas. 
voy. Od.T. 496. + *Obpt. 
eorropevas. 
domdpew. 
lyuKe. "Eowapke. 
TUKG. 900. tomapKka. -w. 
KOS. eorapnds. 
KEW. Olt. eomdpKevt -ott. 
uKeval. domapKévat, 
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Old Names. 


Sec. Aor. 
Sec. Aor. 
Sec. Aor. 
Sec. Aor. 
Sec. Aor. 


F. Fut. 
F. Fut, 
F. Fut. 
F. Fut. 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Imperf. 

Present. 


F. Aor. 
F. Aor. 
F. Aor. 


Per. m. 
Per. m. 
Per. m. 
Per. m. 
Per. m. 


Plusq. m. 


Per. a. 
Per. a. 
Per. a. 
Plu. a. 
Per. a. 
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LITI. 


OF THE PASSIVE FORMS. 


In proceeding to examine the Passive Forms, let us first 
gather out all those which seem to be of a Primary and ancient 
character, and see what materials they supply for an Original 
Passive System, leaving the Middle and the Modern Systems 
to follow. 

These are evidently the Imperative Form (Tuzee), tv7rn, the 
Participial, Tuzre’s, dialectically also rumévs (see Blomfield’s 
Matthiz, 39.), and the Perfect or Preter Form (‘Ervzreev) érimnp. 
To these may he added the Subjunctive Forms (Tu7réw) rua and 
Tuzreinv, and the Infinitive Turjvar. The termination 6: affixed 
to the Imperative is clearly an extraneous addition; a brief pro- 
nunciation probably of the Pronoun of the second person. 

Now these are forms which evidently belong to the same 
family. And they are ail which are to be found of that same 
family in the Passive species. Those forms which are called 
First Aorists are of a more complex and late generation. 

On considering these forms, a very remarkable fact occurs to 
us. It will be observed that Seven is the number of forms be- 
longing to each of the First and Second Orders of Active Verbs. 
In this selection of Passive Forms we have Six; and they have 
all a very extraordinary similitude to the Active forms of the 
Second Order respectively, the Propensitive Indicative alone 
being wanting. : 

Under such circumstances who can resist the temptation to 
suppose a form for that Propensitive, as having originally be- 
longed to the system, to make it analogous and complete? And 
from a comparison with the Passive Subjunctive Form Tura, 
ns, and a reference to the analogy of the Active, who can refuse 
to infer that Tuméw or tvu7a, es, was and ought to be deemed 


i Kéxauwe. (See the Paradigm.) The regular form is «ékAwxa: xéxAuwa is 
properly from KAtw. 

K Teriévar. (See the Paradigm.) It is a question whether these forms do 
not all belong to the Secondary Order below, and whether the Primary forms 
might not be, réridt, réryu, terms, rir, and rérwa:* like gorat, &c. See X. 
note *. And observe, rériza: and rerimévos, in the Passive; of which more 
will appear hereafter. ‘The doubt is also strengthened by the penultimate of 
the Tertiary forms tivw, &c., and rérxa, &c., being sometimes short and 
sometimes long. So the Simple Root of the Primary Order may have been 
Tl, iu, like %ra, ord, &c.; and Tle, with its cognates, may have been 
Secondary. 
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that Original Passive Propensitive?! No objection can arise upon 
the ground of an Active form being like it; since the Subjunc- 
tive rua, js, already certainly exists in a similar predicament ; 
there is an Active form like it in the Present Subjunctive gird 
of the Contract Verbs. A further argument for Tuzréw or rua, 
sis, being the proper cognate Propensitive with @ruiny as its 
Preter, arises indirectly from a passage in VILLOISON, as quoted 
by Burcess on Dawes, Misc. Crit. 381.: “ Que ratio inter 20nv 
et Ine intercedit, hec eadem esse deprehenditur inter érvanv 
(quod immerito pro secundo aoristo passivo habetur), et inter ob- 
soletum turn. Et quidem rudOnuc cum tudo, et rent 
cum tv7réw, formis diversis 4 TU7rw ortis, eodem modo conveniunt, 
quo cum Jéw, quod oritur ex 3, convenit Inus: ex quo Ife, 
addita reduplicatione, formatur ri@nws.” All I wish to mark is 
the reasoning from érvmqv (through riarnpe) to Turéw: such is 
the palpable and correct connexion between them, justifying the 
proposed assumption of ruéw as the cognate Propensitive with 


V. . 
Then mark what follows. From the correspondence between 
this set of forms and the Secondary Order of Active forms, 
and also between the Pri and Secondary Active Orders, 
we have here A COMPLETE PASSIVE SYSTEM corresponding 
with the Primary Active. And satisfied, as we must of neces- 
sity be, that the selected Passive forms are those which of all 
forms of that Species have the most genuine Primary character, 
we have here, most probably, the ORIGINAL PassIVE SYSTEM. 


PRIMARY ACTIVE. _ ANCIENT PRIMARY PASSIVE. 
l. TYTIE. 1]. TY’TIEE, 7. 
2. TYNQ. 3. rére, ps. 12. TYTIE’O, 6. 13. rumdéw, & &s, fis. 
4, TY TION. 14. TYME'N2, or els. 
5. "ETYTIEN, or ON. 6. réwescev, or oyut.| 15.’ETYTIEEN, ny OF cov, our. 16. rumrelny. 
7. ture, OF rurévat, 17. rumeiv, or turivat. 


From this comparative view of the two systems, it is obvious 
that the general characteristic of the Passive System was the in- 
ternal augment introduced into the terminative syllable; each 
form of the Passive being derived from the corresponding form 
of the Active by this insertion or prolongation. 

The augment being, to speak generally, a prolonged sound of 
the voice, usually took its character from the final vowel of the 


1 Observe the form actually showing itself in this character in some verbs. 
Aone: is an old Passive, videtur: so, indeed, is the whole verb Aonéw, videor. 
-Anéw, “ I am pierced with grief,” is a passive from the old verb &kw, 1 pierce: 
r. ach, anciently écé. From the forms defo, edé¢noa, it should seem certain 
that deéw, not déw, is the form of this verb, which has the meaning, J want: 
which meaning is also that of déoza, the Passive of 5¢w, I owe, bind over. The 
inference is that 5¢ew is also a passive of 5éw* i.e. the old Passive. 
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radical word, when it ended in a vowel; otherwise it was com- 
monly expressed by « And if Active Contract forms in ew, @, 
are also found to be Passive, so will some in aw and ow be 
found to be.™ It 1s hardly possible, therefore, to avoid the con- 
clusion that what is now the Secondary Active System was once 
identical with this Primary Passive. 

If there be a question, it 1s this: —To which of the two 
species, Active or Passive, did this Order originally belong? As 
a Passive it is Primary and essential; as an Active it is Second- 
ary and non-essential: scarcely can it be called subsidiary. And, 
as to the transition from one voice to the other, whatever might 
possibly be said for the idea of its being from Active to Passive, 
I have only to remark that. the general and prevailing flow, in 
the usage of Greek verbal forms, has quite been the other way ; 
and may be clearly so traced. For myself, therefore, I conclude 
that this was the first native Passive System of the Greek Verb 
in its original simplicity. And, from what has been said, where is 
the mystery of the similitude between what now appear to be two 
systems? When we have seen more of transition work the case 
will be more clear. Of this transition, and the cause of it, I do 
not consider this the most proper place to speak; the proof and 
explanation of it, therefore, I leave to appear from future facts 
and observations. This, however, we may here remark, that 
whenever such a transition might have made any considerable 
progress, the ambiguity consequent upon it between the Active 
and Passive uses of the same forms, would supply a very natural 
and strong reason for the generating of a new Passive Order, 
with the terminations pat, wnv, &c.: and after this Order had 
obtained an established use, it 1s very natural to conceive that 
the former were generally given over to Active service; while 
still indelible traces remained of the ancient Passive use of érvarny 
and its cognate forms, which were revived in modern Attic 
Greek. 

We may here be reminded that this system, though Secondary 
in the Active character, yet, if Primary in the Passive, must 
doubtless bear away the palm of antiquity from every other Ac- 
tive Order, except the first; that is, from the Order we have 


m “Hwy (called Aor. 2.), of édawoav, captierant. (Thucyd. I.) “Ore édaw rd 
“Ikuov. (ZElian. cap.2.) The root is €iw, capio; Passive, with dialectical va- 
riation, aAdw, capior. “Eorny, statutus eram, &c. [épw, transfero; mepda, 
transferor, transeo. *Axdw (now axotw), I am penetrated (by sound) ; from the 
old uw, to pierce. *Opdw (now époiw), to be aroused, from gpw, to arouse : 
whence also dpdw, to be observant (with pds), to observe (without mpds). 
Miw, to close, contract; pvéw, to be contracted, in countenance, as in pain, or 
looking wise; hence to initiate into things sacred. We may also observe such 
instances as Ziv, I was born, from gvéw, nascor; r. piw, parto: «bw, to kiss ; 
xiéw, to be hissed, gravida fio, gesto. (See XXII., note °.) 
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called Tertiary, of whose features o is the characteristic. It ap- 
pears with all the indications of being the simplest and earliest 
class of Passive forms which the language exhibits; and ina 
regular relation to the simplest and earliest class of Active forms, 
as we have before seen. Is it possible that any of those forms 
can be more ancient which I arrange as Tertiary ? 


LIV. Of the different appropriate powers of the several forms 
of this system, as the ancient Passive, before transition, nothing 
need be said. They may be understood to be analogous with the 
powers of coordinate Passive forms in general; regard being had 
to their corresponding Active forms: and I suppose it may be 
taken for granted that, according to occasion and convenience, 
they were used in a reflective sense. 

Before, however, we leave this Order, it may be observed with 
respect to the transition of its forms to Active use, that the fact 
is very strongly to be suspected from the strange confusion of 
forms given us as to the Active species of Verbs in ws. Some 
are Simple and Primary ; others are evidently of this Secondary 
or prolonged character. Some, like éri/@nv, are in the singular 
number Secondary, and in the plural Primary with short penul- 
timates. Some have the Secondary given as the received Ac- 
tive, like Jetvar, and at the same time have the Primary in use, as 
Sévar. Some, as éornv, I was set (hence I stood), és Pnv, I was 
extinguished, piv, I was produced (15.), fAwv, I was taken, retain 
their passive meaning, notwithstanding they are arranged in the 
Active species." ' 

I here separate the forms of one Order of the Verbs in ps 
from those of the other, and place them in parallel columns. 
Those which are in black show the forms of either Order which 
constitute the Active species given in the grammars, together 
with the other forms in use; while those in red show the obso- 
lete forms originally making both Orders complete. 


" Active forms of aida caepe also of the Secondary Order, retaining a 
passive power, tend to confirm this view ; e. g. rerunds (Apol. Rhod. IV. 156.), 
kexopnas (Od. %. 372. (64.)), rerinas (Il. 1. 30., A. 554.) ; like rerinuévos (Il. 
A. 555.). Were not the forms themselves originally Passive ? 


( The following notes belong to the Table on the next page.) 

° Qu. orfé.— Observe the Simple forms here retaining their passive 
sense; while the Reduplicates have made the common transition to active use. 

P *AAAG, “Avaca’, TANG, SidwOt 5¢é oe KAgos eoOAdy. Od. TF. 380. 

Ve.g. Snul, &e. 

* The given plurals of these belong to the Primary forms éridev, &c.: 0, 
likewise, of the three forms nv, %wv, and fv, from tu, to send. 

* Whence the circumflex P t Tihyeva, Dl. ¥. 83. 247. 

" "lorava, statuere, Dem. 

* "Evaloiua Sepa Bidodva: "Adavdras. Tl. o. 425. 
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LV. 


ANCIENT PASSIVE, 
OR SECONDARY ACTIVE. 





1. @és. Ll. Sojre. 
OTA5. oryi.° statutus sis. sta. 
dds. 800i. 
vi@er:. TiOnT:, OF 
riOec, et. 
ioruht, statuito. lorae, Or 
lorae, a. statuito (transferred). 
5(306:. 5:5w01, or 
3{S0e, ov. 
2. Ins." 3. 30. 12. Sw, a. 13. 3a, fis. 
ornui. TTW. oTda, @. OTH, fis. stem. 
daut. ow. 5déw, w. 3a, Qs. 
TlOnus. rlOw. 7T10ew, @. T100, fis. 
fornu, statuo. torw. igrdaw, ©. ior@, Gs. statuam (Zr.). 
5lSwpt. 5idw. 515dw, &. 3150, gs. 
4. 3av. 14, Sefs. 
TT MY. ords. statutus; stans. 
Rav, Sods. 
riOws. “wr. 7TOels. 
iar@s. ed. statuens. iords. statuens (trans). 
580s. -WV. d:dovs. 





5. bev, pl. Gener. 6. dciev. 
eqray, oraiey. 
EdOVs pl. WZouer. Sniev. 
eriGev, pl. erl@euer.  rierev. 
Lg “” . 
lOoTAaY, pl. lorapev. ugTOuay, 
ES:dov, pl. ed(Souev. siOuiev, 


7. Séva. 
ordvas. statuere. 
Sdvas. 


T0dvat. - 
iordya. statuere. 
d:ddvat. 


15. Z6ny, pl. fOrnper. 16. Selny. 
torn P regular. oralny. +steti. 
Zw, pl. EOwlicv. Solny. 


erlOnv", pl. ériOnuenr 
€0V, our. 

torny i pl. (OTNLEVs 
aov, wy. id. 

edfSwv", pl. CdLSauev, 
Ouv, ovr. 


7TiOelnv. 


loralnv. {statui 


[(tr.). 
d3o0lnv. 





17. Setva:.* 
orjva. stare. 
Sovvat. 


riGeivas. ° 
ior7jvar.* statuere (transf.), 
d:Sovvas, * 





[For the notes to this Table sce the preceding page.) 
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@clopev (Il. A. 143.) belongs to 12.; being trregular for 9éo- 
pev, not for Iémuev. So oredopev (Il. O. 297.) is irregular for 
oréomev (Il. A. 348. edd. vett.). See § V. page 10. @etopev 
is read Setuev, Od. M. 347. 

Ald xev “Hedio ‘Trreplove rriova vnov 
Ted£ouev, WOa xe Seipev Gyadpata TONNG Kal éo Odd. 

There must have been Participles of Class 4. different from 
those of Class 14., but it is difficult to determine the difference 
in all their cases: dev, for instance, would give some cases the 
same as the corresponding cases of dovs. 

To determine the Participles is difficult generally; but the 
passive sense attaching to otas fixes it to 14., as it could not. 
have been an acquired sense, but only original: and it is accord- 
ing to analogy that toras should rank with it, though the sensc 
be active, as is the sense of all the forms of r/Onus and diimpe 
presented in this table. The sense also of the form tume(s being 
passive, tends to fix the like form Jes here, though gone into 
Active use; and dovs follows of course. Bv8ds originates where 
iotas does; but, like it, is Active. 


OF THE MIDDLE PASSIVE. 


LVI. Whatever parts of this Passive System were first con- 
ceived and adopted, it is evident that the system admitted of as 
many forms as there were Active forms, upon which they might 
be constructed respectively. : 

The derivation of each Imperative form was effected from its 
correlative Active by adding co, and proceeding to syncopate 
and contract; of each Propensitive or Future by changing the 
termination into oat’, guar, apat, or vat’ of each Preterite by 
changing the termination into ony, eunv, auny, or vyany: the 
Participle into opevos, euevos, &c.; and the Infinitive into ec@az, 
&c. Such, at least, was the operation generally. Subordinate 
modifications I need not here notice. 

It will be observed that this mode of producing Passive forms 
is not to be traced in the Latin language, the Passive forms of 
which come nearer to those of the ancient Passives than to these. 
Even to the ancient, however, the Latin system shows no suffi- 
cient resemblance to prove a clear identity. Perhaps it 1s equally 
a derivative system with this which we are considering, conceived 
in another region. All, however, that we are concerned to ob- 
serve is the probability of a Secondary and not an original cha- 


Y O and wm into ova, nur with e into eua, and with a into ava, and vu into 
uuu. Roots in « seem to be obsolete now; though derivative forms seem to 
prove their existence of old: as xéxpipas, EPOpas, Seda, &c. 
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racter belonging to this latter system, which lies in the fact of its 
not appearing in the slightest degree in the Latin verbs. When 
it was produced, or where, it matters not to ascertain. We have 
historical evidence enough of the sufficiency of intellectual and 
philosophical power in some countries of old time for such re- 
sults; and the possibility of that power having been thus em- 
ployed may hence be inferred, though no historical traces of it 
may remain. 


LVII. The RepurxicaTeE Forms of this system are for the 
most part derived from the Third Order of Active Reduplicates. 
Passives of the First Order are by no means so often manifest ; 
and of the Second scarcely ever. 

As to the formation of those of the First ORDER, the Impe- 
vative comes from the Imperative Active, by rejecting the affix 
ze or &, and assuming go, and contracting. 

The Propensitive is formed from the Propensitive Active by 
changing the final a into aar’ as BéBa, BéBapas: also nue with 
€ into gwar, and nus with a into dwar’ wpe into omar’ yu (sup- 
posed) into twas, and ve into va, 

The Participial, Preter, and other Forms are constructed after 
the same manner, with the appropriate terminations. 

Active Forms, when not in modern use, may be easily under- 
stood by other parts of the word which are. We have examples 
In kiypamat from xéypa, Yr. ypdw: Sédywar from dédyu, r. diw: 
EPOuuar from *POius, r. POiw: gorapar from gota, r. cto. So 
BéBapa, wépapat, rérapat from téta, r. T@, Ta’ whence Tae, 
Tdvw, Tévo, and again tavéw, -&, and réelvw: ExTapas (inferred from 
éxtdpnv and éxrdOnv) from extra, r. xT®* whence KTdw, KTavo, 
and again xravéw, -@, or Krevéw, -@, and xTeivw: Kéxpysac from 
Kéxpyut, r. kplw: KéeAywat from Kékryu, Yr. Kw: TémrAvpar from 
TWETAU[, T. TAM: AdAYwaL, Keyvpat, Sédeuat, Sédouc, jpapar, 
Hrapat, eEdprapar, axyxeual, apnpepat, TEOvyae, aéaropas, Te 
dapat, occisus sum, &c. 

We have said that Forms of the Second Order, in this system, 
are scarcely ever found; but one form appears in Reduplicates 
in zt, which is properly a Subjunctive Propensitive of this Se- 
cond Order, as retruTa@par’ 1. e. TIO@pat (163.). It 1s better, per- 
haps, to consider the circumflex as misplaced, and to refer the 
form without it to 153., where it is wanted. (See the General 
Paradigm, LX XX.) We find, however, cexAZayar KéxrAnpar, 


TETOLNLAL, KEKONOU{LAL, VEVNLAL. 


LVIII. With respect to the formation of the Tu1RD ORDER, 
it will be observed, on referring to the Active species of this 
Order, that all the forms of its first series are constructed upon 
the supposition of receiving « as a universal characteristic, 

F 
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however it may be absorbed or lost in some verbs by subsequent 
contraction. Terédexe, Zorrapxe have it: in rerude it is absorbed ; 
but it is from terrence or tétumxe that the latter may be consi- 
dered to be produced. 

Upon this may be grounded, theoretically, one universal rule 
for the formation of the Passive Tertiary forms. They may 
always be deduced from that condition, real or supposed, of the 
Active, in which the characteristic « appears, by a simple change 
of termination: the Imperative by changing «xe into go° the 
Propensitive by changing xa into pat** the Participial xws into 
pevos* the Preter xe into yy’ and the Infinitive termination 
pevar into Jac* contracting also where the Active contracts. It 
must also be observed that in the Imperative the radical charac- 
teristics ar, 8, y, and x coalesce with o in the termination co: 
also that y is assumed before the terminations paz, pevos, and 
Hv, instead of its coordinate radical characteristic « or x° mu 
instead of 8, 7, , or v* and a instead of 6, 7, or 3°, or when the 
syllable preceding the termination is short.” Before Jaz also in 
the Infinitive the aspirates ¢ or y are assumed instead of the 
tenues 7, 8, yy, or «* and oa, when it is taken in the former case, 
is also taken here. 

Hence we have from Zo7rapxa zorrappat, from Nedsyexa AEAE- 
ypat, from rervmeka TeriTrepat TéTUMpaL’, Tepavexa Téepappar', 
retéXexa TeTédeopal, Téppaxa Téppacpal, FEvopat, Hvvopat, 
goTracpat, Vpacpar, Trérepar®, Téepacpat, AVCAL, AVTAL. 

Some verbs also assume a, which have neither a short penulti- 
mate, nor 6, 7, 6, for the characteristic of their root: as #yvwcpat, 
jopat (see XLV.), wéreopat, erraicpat, TéOpavopat, KéKre- 
OLAl, KEKENEVO LAL, NKOVTLAt, TETELO LAL, KEKPOVO LAL, TETANALC [LAl, 
AéAEvopat, PéBvopat, KexoNovopar (and KxexodAovpac’), vérqopat 
(and vévnuac' ), rrémrdevopat. 

‘Though these observations may serve to bring out the rationale 
of the construction of these Passive Reduplicate forms, it is a 


2 This change, being not merely the change of a in the Active, according 
to common analogy, but including « also, operates as a syncopation of x 
throughout the Passive species of this Third Order. 

* 3o, rr, never occur as radical characteristics of Primary Verbs. Neither 
of these, for instance, are the characteristic of the root of réraypa:, but y. 
Z, also, is questionable : it may be ranked, however, if anywhere, with 8. 

* Words with short penultimates, not receiving o, are not exceptions to 
this rule, but are of the Primary Order: e. g. xéxpimat, Hrapa, &c. 

© But réxappa réxappat, par, ura: edAfreyxa, edhreypa, yta, yerat: té- 
TEppa, TETEPUCL. 

¢ For y the Attics assume o3; as répacpa. 

¢ Where Active forms, like rérouga, r. réuxw, have assumed o for e, the € 
is restored in the Passive. So kéxAogpa, xéxAeupat. But in some verbs the o, 
so derived from e, passes into « in the Passive: as rpérw, rérpopa, rérpappas. 

f Are not xexdAovua: and véyvnuam of the Second Order ? 
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part of grammar, in which, for all practical purposes, the common 
rule had better be followed; that is, merely to specify the parti- 
cular termination Passive into which each particular termination 
Active (as it really appears) should be changed, in order to pro- 
duce the Passive form. 

It ought not to be overlooked here, that the termination and 
inflexion of réruppac rank it with Propensitives, and not with 
Preters; and that this tends to confirm the arrangement of 
térura and rétuda as Propensitives in the Active voice. 


LIX. With reference to the Second Series, or the Reduplicate 
Future Forms of this Third Order, Tertpoyas, tervc- 
Levos, TeTUYpoluny, TeTUvec Oa, it is necessary to observe, that, as 
the existence of a Reduplicate Future, rerio, in the Active 
species, rests upon a questionable foundation, the Passive form 
teTinyouar®, which is far more frequent, and unquestionable, must 
be only supposed to be derived from it; or rather, the form Te- 
Tuyo must be assumed for the basis of it, whence it may be de- 
rived (like the other forms of this Order) with simplicity and 
correctness. 

The remaining forms, Teruwouevos, Terupoiunv, tatineoOat, if 
they exist, must be produced on the strength of a similar sup- 
position. | 

The power of tetifowat, considered correctly, implies the 
future continuance, enjoyment, or possession, of a perfect pas- 
sion, I shall have been stricken; bearing the same relation to rétup- 
pat as Tupouat bears to TUTrTomal, or Tifpw to TUTTM: KEKNjTO- 
peat, I shall have been called or named: xatarersipopat, I shall 
have been left behind. (See Aristoph. Equ. 1369.) ANN’, dorrep Hv 
TO Tp@ToV, eyyeypaweTtat, “ but he will remain enrolled as he 
was at first :” he will have the enrollment of his name continued. 
So, in St. Luke, xix. 40., cexpadtovrat, will PERSIST in crying 
out ;” will have the shouts continued (by themselves) which you 
would silence. , [pdupara 8 év droid yeypadwerae (Theocr. 
XVII. 47.), “shall have been inscribed, and remain so.” Nopitere 
év THOE TH hepa ewé TE KRaTAKEKOWED Oat, Kal Lpas ov TOAD 
&u0v batépov. (Xen. Anab. I.) “Consider that this very day I 
shall have been cut to pieces (first), and you not long after me.” 
See the Scheme of Matthie, § 159., where he says this Future 
implies continued succession. I do not say any thing for the 
Scheme in general. See him, also, § 498. He rejects, however, 
the terms, will have been, for the expression of the power of the 
form; yet if the proper force of HAVE, which is possessive or 


© Teriouat is said to be more generally used by the Tragedians than rug¢6f- 
Toa. 
F 2 
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usurious, be considered, they are not erroneous any more than 


has been, or have been, are erroneous for téruppas. 

LENNEP, though he does not settle any meaning for this form 
distinct from that of other Passive Futures, remarks concerning 
the idea of Tempus quod brevi instat, ‘“‘demonstrari posse haud 
opinor.” (Anal. cap. 7.) 

Certain it is, however, after all that may be said concerning 
its appropriate power, that it is also used like other Passive 
Futures. | : 


“Qor’ ob Kpéovros mpoordrov yeypayopa:. 
Cid. Tyr. 411. 401. 
“I shall not be enrolled (a defendant) of Creon as my patron.” 


TduBpos 8 aBavdtwov cexrHoerat (Theocr. Idyl. xxiv.) Ev 
62 od Toot TWepHnoeat. (Hom. Il. N. 829.) mwedynoera (Il. O. 
140.) * Shall be slain.” 


Tovéde 8 yor érriuovra SebéEopwar oF& Sovpl, IL E. 238. 


“ And I will receive" him on my sharp spear as he comes upon 
me.” 
"Epn 8 adroyos KexXHoeat Hata wdvra. 
Hom. Hy. in Ven. 149. 
T@ 84 xe vixnoavre pin KexrHnon axostis. Il. T. 138. 


See also Eur. Hec. 1271., Alc. 331. or 340., Hel. 1035. 1683. 
Kexabnoonat, from xyndo, xexddnxa. (Il. @. 353.) pepvncopar. 
peul€erar. (Hesiod, Op. 177.) terevEeras. (IL. M. 345.) 


h A Passive form changing its passive sense for an equivalent active. 
Adxopat, Ion. déxouat, is the Passive of Sédkw, J give. Hence déxona, I am 
given any thing; i.e. I receive. 


[The following notes belong to the Table on the next page.) 


i It is quite contrary to the literal analogy, though not to the accentual, to 
circumflex this rvrovxza:: and the same may be aaid of 117, ruweoOa. 

k We have the form Ttou here, as well as Tie in the Active, 31. (See 
XXXI. : 

) “Opoo, wéxov Karavnidin, arab hoeo dippov. Il. E. 109. 
So éri@joeo. 
Sd 3 aird: AdECO uluvor 

Eivij % wadaxy. Il. 1. 613. 

Alva pdr’ és xddcuov Swphaceo, Sbaceo 8 aanty. Il. T. 36. 
Od. P. 276. “Eyeo. ‘Aeiceco. “Opaoeo, Aaouedorriddn, Il. r. 250. —”Opoo above 
(il. E. 109.) is an irregularity, unless it belong to 101. Speco, 3poo* as we 
have (105.) dpduny, Spunv. 

BuTTMANN objects to these forms being called Futures, and will have them 
Aorists: q.e.a. 

1 The form Turfeoua, which is denominated the Second Future Passive, 
without any relation to the Active of the same name, is evidently of this 
class. Instead of ruwéw, tuméow, rijw, in the Active species, we have the 
form turjow, with the lengthened penultimate (see XXXIV.); and cum4- 
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LX. 


A Taser, showing the MippLe PassivE Orpers; each 
Form being derived from a corresponding Active Form. 


ACTIVE. MIDDLE PASSIVE. 
1. Téwe. 101. Tuxeao, €0, ov. 
2. tuxw. 3. TURW, YS. 102. rémwopet. 103. réxwpat. 
4, ténwy. 104. rumduevos. 
5. érumov. 6. rdwou. 105. éruréuny. 106. ruroiunr. 
7. rome. 107. réwec6a:. 
1l. Téwee, et. 111. Tuméou, ov. [@uat. 
12, runéw, &. 13. ruwdw, &. és, jis. 112. rumdomat, odua.i 113. ruméwuas, 
14. rurdwy, av. 114. rumeduevos, ovpevos. [otuny. 


115. érumweduny, ovpnv. 116. rumeoiuny. 


15. érdéweov, ovy. 16. rumdotut, onus. 
117. ruméer@au, cic@at. 


17. rumday, civ. 


21. Ture. 121. Téxrov. 
22. tintw. 23. rérre, ps. 122. ruwroum. 123. rérrwpas. 
24, trurrwr. 124. rumwrduevos. 


25. érumrov. 26. réwrome. 125. érunrréunyv. 126. rurroluny. 























27. rorrey. 127. réwrecOu. 

31. E 131. rdpou.* 

32. tipo. 33. rdw, ns. 132. rdpoua.! 133. ripopa. 
34. ruber. 134. rupdpuevos. 

35. 36. répouut. 135. -™ 136. tupolunr. 
37. Tue. 137. riwperOa:. 

41. rior. 141. ropa. 

42. 43. 142. 143. 

44. ruas. | 144. rupduevos. 

45. éruja. 46. ria. 145. érupdunv™ 146. rualuny. 


47. ropa. 147. ripacba. 


51. Térure. 

52. réruma. 53. rerimw. 

54. rerunrds. 

55. érerixayv. 56. terdwosst. 
57. rerumévat. 





151. Terdraoo. 

152. rerdwapm. 153. rerdxwpat. 
154. rerumduevos. 

155. éreruedunv. 156. rervwalunv 
157. rerdwac6a. 




















61. Tervree, 7. 161. 
62. rérurea. 7. 63. rerudw, &. 162. rerumedpat, nuat. 163. @pyas. 
64. rerumews, os. 164. 
65. éereréneev, ev. 66. reruméoust, oyu. | 165. 
67. reruméevat, Fjvat. 167. 
71. Téruge. 171. Térvpo. 
72. rérupa. 73. rerépo. 172. réruppa. 173. 
74. rerudds. 174. reruppévos. 
75. éreripew. 76, rervpomt. 175. érerdupnv. 176. 
77, Terupévas. 177. reripOat. 
81. . 181. , 
82. rerio. 182. rerdyopa. 183. 
184. rerupduevos. 
185. 186. reruvpoluny. 





187. reriverOa. 


(For notes i, k, \, sce p. 68. ; for notes m and Ni See p. 70.] 
F 
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LXI. There is so much harmony apparent in the construction 
of all these forms, that it is scarcely possible to avoid the per- 
suasion that they were ail originally employed in one systematic 
service, whether that service were uniformly Passive, or uni- 
formly Reflexive, or uniformly partaking of both those cha- 
racters. 

That a PASSIVE power entered essentially into most of them, 
every body is aware. How then shall the suspicion at least, if 
not the conviction, be resisted, that it entered essentially into 
all of them, whatever may have been done in separating some 
from the rest, and assigning them a different original character, 
not merely accessional, but essential, and calling them a “ Middle 
Voice?” In age we may call them Middle, but not in species. 


LXII. I think it must appear to be an admissible theory, and, 
if go, most likely to be the true one, that all belonged to one 
system, one plan of formation (however gradually the forms 
actually arose), and one sort of power; and that that power in 
all was Passive essentially, and Reflexive by contingency; and 
came to be Active in some by special causes. 

This transition of the Passive forms of some verbs to Active 
use is doubtless a most important feature in the language. It 
has seemed already to belong in a very extraordinary degree to 
the Primary Order of Passives, Tumn, turd, érurrnv, &c. ; and 
to observe the usages, or the propensities, which have led to it, 
may tend to solve the mysterious confusion in which the various 
verbal forms are involved by it, and to elucidate and confirm 
certain assumptions which have been made in the present trea- 
tise. ‘To develope the matter in the case of the ancient Pas- 
sives seems hopeless: but the easier investigation of it in the 
case of the Middle forms may tend to induce the belief of it with 
respect to both. The following three causes may be considered 
the chief; and the first will often be found to operate in con- 
nexion with one of the other two. 


LXIII. (1.) A special cause of this transition occurs in the 
mere substitution of an Active idea for a Passive, in the use of the 


[The following notes belong to the Table on the preceding page.} 


goua is the regular Passive belonging to it, as répoua belongs to rip. 
Instead of éxarrdiw, i.e. awadAdyow, we have dxadAayfow, and the Passive 
belonging to it is dwadAayfoouat. In a similar manner (where there is none 
other Tertiary Future Active), we have gavfooum, as from pavfow. 

™ "Are6hoero, Il. B. 35.3 décero, Il. 1. 729., and frequently. (See XX XVII., 
ey the existence of the form érujpoyv in the Active (35.) also ap- 

ars. 

= 145. "Exrduny, exrdunv, dvduny, eiAdunv, hpdunv, edpdunv, are forms of this 
Order ; but they are also regular forms of 155., having the augment as a 
reduplication. (See XLI. note ".) | 
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verb. Aaiopwat means I eat, or I learn; both active ideas. But 
these are substituted for the original meaning, I am given a por- 
tion, either for body or mind; from éafm or daw, I distribute. 
WVndivw, I take (a man’s) suffrage ; ~npiferat, he has his suffrage 
taken, he votes. Arxdtw, I administer justice; Sinafopar, I am 
being avenged, I have justice done me; and hence, J contend. 
"OrrAvpat, Iam ruined, has been exchanged for J perish. To- 
pevoyat also is interpreted actively, J go: but its native meaning 
is, I am transported; from tropetw, I transport, or put over. 
From the verb 'Opyiée, irrito, comes Opyitouat, irascor, I am 
agitated; actively, I rage. ‘Azropéw, @, I can open or take no 
way, make no transit: amopdéopat, odpat, I have no way opened, 
I am in a strait; actively, I doubt. Taravrropéopat, I am beset, 
waylaid with hardships; actively, I endure hardships; from 
tadauropéw, which also means, I endure hardships, but has like- 
Wise a transitive sense, J oppress with troubles. Kiyoua:, I am 
stretched out, porrigor, precor, expresses actively, I earnestly pray, 
I use strong gestures, .gesticulate.° AnOopar, or NavOdvopat, is 
I forget ; but properly I suffer the loss of, or am deprived of, any 
thing, zn oblivion; from Ow, or AavOdvw, I go into oblivion ; 
and transitively, lie hid from, leave. Ilel@w, aetow, I persuade: 
meopat, weicopat, I am persuaded, I believe, I yield, I obey. 
Ocdopuat, or Jdopat, Iam shown something (Jaya), is also I be- 
hold with wonder.. Asdvopévos, having had released, having re- 
deemed. Ppdfw, I tell, or advise a man anything: dpdlopuar, 
I am told or advised; if by none but myself, I think, or consult. 
Xpdw, I lend, let another use, wear, &c.: ypdouat, I am lent a 
thing; hence, J borrow, get help from, use, consume. @avydto, 
I make a wonder of anything, I magnify: Savydfopat, Savpd- 
copai;s I shall be filled with wonder at, or admiration of any thing ; 
hence; I shall admire. 

It will be observed that the Preposite Patient, by which I 
mean the Person or Thing in the Nominative Case, of a Greek 
Verb Passive, is sometimes the Subject directly wrought upon by 
the act implied, and sometimes the Object benefited or injured 
by it, collaterally. 

The Latin Passives appear with the former kind of Preposite 
alone. In English, Verbs Passive may sometimes be found 
with the latter: e.g. He was taught Latin; they were saved the 
trouble; Iam brought a letter; we were shown the book; they 
were told a tale. Here the Preposites are not the Patients, 
Latin, the trouble, a letter, the book, a tale; but the Objects or 
Recipients, He, I, we, they. 


° Observe the Latin also: Precor, an abbreviation of porrigor, is first, I 
am stretched out, i. e. in solicitation ; then actively, I pray. —Quere: May 
not such be supposed to have been the origination of the Latin Deponents 
generally ? 

F 4 
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Some verbs, like xowrw, xé7Touat, are made to lose their Pas- 
sive character altogether, and are used as direct Active transi- 
tives, a process not singular, though not very frequent. Instead 
of xoworrat én’ abrov (Apocal. i. 7.), we find éxomrovto avriy, 
directly transitive, in St. Luke, vin. 52. “Edw (I help), I give 
hope, has 2Atrozat, I am led to hope, in the Passive. The ordi- 
nary Active into which this might pass would be I hope: but it 
is carried further into a transitive character, I expect. From 
elpw or ow, I tell or relate anything, comes etpoyat, I am told, 
or actively, I hear any thing, being transitive in respect to one 
subject already: but it also becomes invested with a new transi- 
tive power besides this; as appears in the example, azravras 
elpero Tov tratda, He asked them all about the child ; where he 
was told, or he heard about, would not reach the meaning of the 
word with both dzavras and tov zratéa subject to it. “H d¢ vw 
pnrnp Tidre xounv, his mother tore her hair: tiNXovro Te yairas, 
and were torn their hair (by themselves) : 


Tparas tov y' ddoxos te Pld Kal Tora wATHP 
TrrréaOnv * 


here, were torn (their hair), is superseded by a new transitive 
meaning, they bewailed him in this particular manner, namely, 


by being torn their hair. I]. X. 406., Od. K. 567., Ik Q. 711. 


LXIV. (2.) Another cause which has operated to produce 
this transition appears to be the use of Passive forms in a reflex 
sense. By this the Preposite Patient seeming to be the Agent 
also, the verb assumes the character of an Active Verb. 

Passive forms, in any language, must often be reflexive, and 
are used more suitably perhaps in this sense than Active forms, 
though the latter also have the same application. In the Greek 
language, the forms té7rrouay and éru7ropunv are often used in 
this sense; but those which are most frequently found so used 
are Tinpouas and érurdyny* especially the latter. It may be 
sald, in fact, to be almost impossible to find it used in any other 
way.” Let it be remembered, however, that the Passion of the 
Preposite is still the essential part of the meaning of all these 
forms; while the Action, imphed or understood to be in the 
same Preposite, is only contingent. Qwp7fera: is, He will arm, 
or put armour upon himself ; not because the action of arming is 
essential to the verb as an Active Verb, and the reverting of that 
action upon himself, or the suffering of it, contingent, or even 
co-essential (as if there were a double essentiality constituting 
g class of verbs sui generis); but because the essential meaning 


P See Matthiea’s Gr. Gr. 496. 8. See also LX XTII. 
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of the form is Passive, He will be armed; and no Agent being 
specified, and the action, by usual custom, or natural supposition, 
proceeding from the Patient himself, the form is taken to 
indicate He will be armed by himself, or He will arm himself: 
thus it passes into an Active form. But Iwp7feras would be 
just as correctly used, if taken to indicate that, He will be armed, 
but not by himself, were such really the fact. | 

"Exadrudunv, in its genuine and native meaning, is, I was 
covered or veiled, whoever or whatever the agent might be. It 
is applied correctly enough to express, I was covered by myself, 
if such were the fact, or I covered myself; for which it is now 
generally used. But still the form écaduWayny did not origi- 
nally mean this of itself; nor was anything active in the Pre- 
posite implied by it. It might be used with another agent; as 
the forms rérroyae and érurrouny abundantly are. It was a 
Passive undesignedly going over to an Active character. 

"Hyeupdunv, I awoke, I arose, is properly I was awakened, I 
was aroused, or raised up. Whether this were by myself, or by 
some other agent, is, for aught the verb signified by its native 
power, entirely contingent and undetermined. ‘Hyép@nyv is used 
just in the same way (see Acts, ix. 8.), “and Saul arose.” But 
this form has not changed its character as the other has, being 
so much less frequently applied in this manner. 


LXV. The following examples may serve sufficiently to illus- 
trate the transition; the native passive meaning of the verbs 
being first given, and then the reflexive or the active meaning 
assumed on the custom or supposition of the patient being the 
agent also. 


Kanrvrrropat. Iam covered. If by myself, I cover or veil myself. 
karupauéun, Having veiled herself.” (Il. 1. 141.) xarinparo, 
‘‘ she veiled herself.” (Il. BH. 184.) And this form having been 
generally given up to the expression of cases in which the pa- 
tient was the agent also, and another form, 2xadv6n, being 
adopted for others, it is usually assumed with confidence to 
indicate certain reflex action. 

Lelouar. Lam shaken. If of myself, I tremble. ceicato. He 
trembled. 

SuvayelpecOar. To be congregated. Reflexively or actively, to 
assemble. ouvaryeipdwevot, assembling together. (Il. ©. 802.) 

Aaivupat. Iam feasted. Aaivuvto. They feasted. (Il. H. 477., 
Od. H. 203.) 

SréAAopat. Iam sent, impelled. I go, come. 

Tpérouat. Iam turned. Iturn. (Intran.) 

Améyoua. Iam withheld. I abstain. 

"Eyyvopat. I become pledged. I promise. 
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Aovopat. I am washed. I wash (myself ). 


"Es p acapivOous Bdvres sikéatras Novcavro. 
To 62 Noeccapévw, kal drgenpapévo Ma Zraig, 
Agitrvm edifavérny. Il. K. 576. 


Adslpouat. I am anointed. I anoint (myself). Arshparo 82 
Alm éraig. (Il. X. 171.) ' 

Tlavouat. 1 am stopped. I cease. Kal ror dreir daveuos pav 
érravoato. (Od. E. 391.) "Ex tod8’ otrw travcar’ ditupoto yoouo. 
(Od. H. 540.) | 

Mvdowat. Tam reminded. I bethink myself. Mvjoato yap cata 
Supov apbpovos AiylcOow. (Od. I. 29.) Ilpard vey ’Opdnés 
prnoopeba. (Apol. R. Argon. 23.) So pipvncKopat pvnpo- 
VEVOMLAL. 

PoBéouar. I am frightened. I fear. 

IIpocgépopar. I am brought near. I approach. 

"Ediooouat. I am rolled. edvcoduevos, rolling. (Il. P. 283.) 

ApetBoua. I am given in exchange. I reply, &c. melBero. 
(frequent). 

Eidoua. I seem (videor). I become like. etoduevos, becoming 
like; likening himself. (Il. N. 45. 215., II. 716., P. 73. 555., 
®. 213.) Observe te pw éetodpevos (IL B. 22.), and tH wey 
éecoduevos (Il. I’. 389.), totally rejecting the passive for active 
power. 

Iléroat. I am spread out. I fly. 

’Evvootuat. I am led to think; imminded. [I think, call to 
mind. 

Xdpus & direddrrero tronAy. (IL &. 183.) “ Was made to shine ; 
shone.” 

Byjcopat. I shall be caused to go. (Byjow, I shall cause to go, 
put, send.) And, being generally used reflexively, Z shail go. 

Lryoouas (from orjcw, I shall set), I shall stand. 

Avow. I shall merge, put into. Svcopat. I shall enter, sink, dive 
into; put on, get into, asa garment. So égdvodpnv. 


LXVI. (3.) A third, and perhaps the most influential, cause 
of this transition, has been the peculiar idiom by which the object 
or recipient collaterally affected, and not the subject or patient di- 
rectly affected by the action, is deemed the Preposite of the Pas- 
sive Verb. The peculiarity has been already noticed. 

By this, the Preposite, from the fact of enjoying or receiving 
the collateral benefit or injury of the action suffered by the 
patient, very easily appears to become active, and to give an ac~- 
tive character to the verb. 

Tlovety Adyov, Képdos, Pirov, axorti, Eihos, yvaunv, pynpny, 
TOAELOV, ELDHVNY, aPXIV, K.T.r. To make, procure, a speech, &c., 
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for any one. IToseioBar Abyov, xépdos, hlrov, x.T.. To be made, 
or provided with, a speech, a friend, &c.; or to have afriend pro- 
vided: hence, to get, obtain, and even make, &c. 

Ilovety Seva, péya, x. T.r% To make terrible, or great. Tlovei- 
oOat deiva, péya, x.t.r To have (something) made terrible to 
me; to have magnified to me: hence to think dreadful, or great. 

And this verb zrocetoOau, in its Simple form, is one of those 
which seem never to be used in a directly passive sense. The 
Reduplicate form, remoujoOat, is used in both ways; both asa 
direct and collateral passive. 


AwdoxecOat (the Preposite being the subject or patient) is, to 

_ be taught. Uaidas mepiccds exdiddoxecOar codovs. (Eur. 
Med. 290., Hel. 1442. 6.) But having the object or recipient 
for the Preposite, it is to have — taught. Tov vidv 26dafato 
@zuotoxdyjs. (Plato, Menon. p. 376.) ‘ Themistocles had his - 
son taught.” 

NéuecOar. To be distributed. Also, to have — distributed. 

AapBavecOar. To be taken. Also, to have — taken. 

"OvopatecOar. Tobe called. Tis ovopdtero mo? atrés. (Arist. 
Av. 295.) “Ovoypa & avoyafero “Enevos. (Soph. Phil. 606.) 
Also, to have — called. ‘AXN aytl rod 8) Tatéa p ovoudtero. 
(Soph. Cid. T. 1021. or 1011.) “ Had me called his child.” 

Evploxopar. Tam found. Ihave — found. 

Durdocopar. I am kept. I have — kept, watched: traida, 
AéovTa. 

"“Ayoua ~Kpouar. Adarpéopar. 

IIpoopépecOar. TpooriecPat. 

Kpivec@ar. To be argued and determined, &c. To have (a 
matter) argued, &c. 

Néropat. I have (my hands) washed ; if by myself, I wash. 


Agras ... . vir BdaTos Kadjot pojor 
N&pato 8 airés yeipas, adicoarto § aiGora oivoy. Il. II. 230. 
“* He washed his hands, and drew, or poured out, himself wine.” 4 
"Advocopat, and advopat. 
Ketpoyat. I have (my hair) cut off; if by myself, I cut off.4 
alrnv amexeipato. (Il. WV. 136. 141.) “ He cut off.” 
BSvonau. 
Tebyed 7 e€eSvovto, Ta wav KaTeOevr’ eri yain, LT. 114. 
“ They put off their arms,” &c.4 
Alpowat. I have—taken away. I carry off.1 “Hpdpeba peya 
xbodos. IL. X. 393. 


a Here the second cause operates also, in the reflective use. 
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TlovstoOat dxoirwv. JecOar Groyov. adryecOas yuvaixa. 


Agowat. eéroato. He had (his sandals) bound on.* Il. 0. 340. 


"A Asibopat. I have — anointed. 


T@ p frye xpoa Karov drenpapevn id3 yaitas 
TeEdpevn. IL. &. 175. 


‘© Having had her fair skin anointed with this (ointment) 
and her hair combed.” Or “ having anointed and combed,” &c. 


Zowcato d& fovnv. (E..181.) She had her girdle put on. Or, she 
put on’, &e. 

Ildvra wept ypot Ijnxato Koopov. (ER. 187.) “ Had all her orna- 
ments put on.”* 

Kansooapévn 8 “Adpodirny. (FE. 188.) “ Having had Venus called ; 
or, having called.” 

’"Eptccato 6& Eidos ofv. (A. 530.) “ He drew his sharp sword.” 
See X. 306. 

Azyopas or Sexopat, from deyw or Sexe, I give (see Damm), I am 
given anything; I receive. 

Airnoopat 5¢ 0° ov paxpov yépas NaBeiv. (Soph.) 

Apéropat. Ihave (fruit) gathered ; or, I gather’, &c. 

TlopiSopau. I have — supplied, brought. I get, provide. 

Tevopevos Apaowy. Being given food to taste. Hence, tasting.” 

Tpadopevos twa. Having any one proscribed. Accusing.* 

Luprreppdypevos Tt, Having been counselled about anything: if by 
himself alone, having considered, or discovered. 

"Exopicdyny thy trap bpeav érucrornv. (Dem. pro Coron.) “ Thad 
the letter brought ;” or, I was brought the letter, &c., i.e. of 
Philip to the Thebans, i.e. I recetved.* 

Eixovas erouodyny. (Herod. I. 31.) ‘I had images made.” 

“Hy vopuous xadovs avtol ypdywvrat, (Xen. Cicon. 9. 14.) If they 

. have good laws laid down, or experience good legislation ; or 
legislate well, So Trafaobat opov. 

"Ap ovv Inooueba Tov vouov. (Dem. adv. Lept. in princ.) “ Shall 
we have this law laid down 2?” * 

Xphpyata érpatatro'Ayis. (Thucyd. VIII. 3.) “ Had the money 
collected.” 

Tatra apyyerhapeba. We were told these things; we heard®*, &c. 

Ta ypnpata évexupatopar ( Arist. Nub. 240.), “ I have my goods 
seized for non-payment,” i.e. I forfeit them.® 

MéaAXew Tov Iwpaxa évdvecOar. (Cyrop. VI. 4. 2.) “To be about 
to have his breastplate put on.” If by himself, to put on.‘ 


* Here the second cause cooperates in the reflective use. 
* Herc the first cause cooperates in the substitution of an active idea. 
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Tlapecxevac Oat ravra. (Memorab. IV. 2. 1. Perf.) “To have had 
all things prepared:” or, “to have got all ready.” * 

Tadta 8 érrovdero (Herod. Evrep. 2.) “These things he had 
done.” * 

LuvelevEato To éavtTov appa. (Xen. Cyrop.) “ He had his own 
chariot yoked,” &c.: possibly, he yoked it. 

Tlapart@ecOat tpamelav. (Xen. Hier. I. 19, 20. Thucyd, I. 132.) 
“ To have a table set before one.” 

"AmrodéberyOae tr. (Anab. V. 2. 9. Perf.) “ To have been shown 
any thing.”* 

Karadérvoba trorepnov. (Thucyd. VI. 36.) “ To have had a war 
brought to an end ;” not, “ to have been absolved from.” 

TleptBeBAnpévot adxxovs. (Rev. xi. 3.) “ Having had sackcloth 
put upon them;” or, having put it upon themselves. * 

Tyv axpiBeav ot adnpnvrar ( Thucyd. VII.13.) “ The discipline 
they have had ruined.” * 

Kadupaptvo xpoa xadov. Dual.® (Hesiod, Op. et D. 198.) 

Arpny pmociv arorovcouna. (Od. Z. 219.) “ I will have the brine 
washed from my shoulders.” * 

“Ov récero Jdvatos, trexe 8 aiodos Spdxwv. (Soph. Trach. 831.) 
Which (tov) Death was borne,” or, had borne, to him, or 
generated ; “and a wavy serpent bore,” or, brought forth." 

HomEnr, and other authors, using t/t or réxw indiscrimi- 
nately for either parent (like pario in Latin), consistently use 
réxopat also for either in the objective passive sense. * 

If, as above, rece means the mother bare a son, then, pas- 
sively, éréxero means the father was borne a son by her (Il. 
B. 741.). 

If, . HoMEk also authorises, @rexe means the father begat 
a son, then, passively, érécero means the mother was begotten 
a son by him. (Od. &. 174.; Il. B. 742.) So, Asch. Tatayv, 
Ta TWavTa TIKTETAL. 

KracOat. To be gotten any thing, or, as we say, to be seized of it ; 
from xray, Yr. Ktad, get, seize (primarily, in hunting): pass. to 
be gotten any thing, or put in possession of it; KexthaOat, to 
be in possession of any thing acquired, and to remain so. 7 


t See many Reduplicate Verbs Passive used thus, in BLomFIELp’s 
Matthia, Syntax, “Of the Verb,” par. d., and the “ Remarks” after the 
Preface. 

" The poetry of this passage precludes the raising of any objection on the 
ground of dpdx«wy being masculine. 

x SorpHocLss seems not to do this with respect to any other part of the 
verb than the Participle. 

y It will be observed that many verbs are used in both ways ; KaAvwroua, 
Aovoua, adrclpoua, &c.; sometimes havine the Patient for the Preposite, and 
sometimes the Recipient. 
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-LXVIL It is scarcely necessary to note in particular, that 
the use of nouns in the genitive case, instead of, or together with, 
accusatives after the verbs, in no wise alters the doctrine here 
propounded. 

The proper sense and uses of peOéoOas (from peOrevat, to dis- 
miss, let go) are all the same, whether we say (for instance) 
ndovav pweGécOa. (Soph. Electr. 1277.), or ndovns pe0écOar, to be 
denied, or deprived of, a pleasure. So mraidos ob peOjoopas (Eur. 
Hec. 400.) Todd ov peOnoopar vexpod. (Philoct. 1655.) 


"Hoovro reyitovrav. They perceived them walling. (Thucyd. 
I. 72.) "HoOovro trav rAoywv. They heard of the speeches. 
(Thucyd. L 50.) THEY WERE APPRIZED of, &c. 

"Odp’ iepevcavtes Kpe@v Kopecaiato Jupov. That, having per- 
formed the sacred rites, THEY SHOULD HAVE their appetite 
SATISFIED of flesh (Od. &. 28.); or, understand «arta. 

trou Kal olvoo kopecodpevos Kata Jupov. (Od. &.44.) “ Havine 
BEEN SATISFIED, as to thine appetite, with food and wine.” 

Tis Jardoons paddov avtetyovro. WERE OCCUPIED of (by or 
about) the sea. (Thucyd. 1.13.) They engaged in marine 


affairs. 


LXVIII. It should be kept in mind, that to say that the 
verbs of this character imply ¢o cause, take care, or obtain, to be 
done, is scarcely consistent with their native passive character ; 
notwithstanding the labours of some authors tending to prove 
it. Instances indeed occur in Greek writers, in which such 
action, care, or causality, is doubtless to be inferred; and it is a 
meaning which easily steals upon the sort of verb in question. 
But its purest power seems to be merely this, namely to have 
done, or made, in a passive sense, 7rotecoOaz (and clearly distin- 
guished from, to have done, of the Reduplicate Active, zremoun- 
xévat): in other words, to be affected collaterally by a thing 
done to some other patient, whoever might be the agent of it. 

It is evident, however, that verbs of this kind will be very 
naturally used, not only when the Preposite is thus affected 
under the agency of another; but also when he himself is the 


agent. Tov vidv 2d:da~ato OeuiotoKxAys, may mean that The-- 


mistocles had his son taught BY HIMSELF, or that Themistocles 
taught his own son. So waiéa pw avopdfero will mean He used 
to call me his child; Qwpaxa évivec0ar, To put on his thorar ; 


Nipacbat yetpas, To wash his hands, &c.: and hence, without | 


any thing active being in the verb essentially, common custom 
induces the understanding that the Preposite is often the agent 
(in the form éruypdynv almost always so); and after becoming 
thus reflex in the first place, it easily afterwards assumes the 
apparent character of an Active Verb. Hence, the Passive 
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sense of it becomes dubious, or lost, in some forms, and a re- 
vival of it again in new forms becomes expedient. 


LXIX. It is observable that the Indefinite form, "Erupdayny, 
is far more frequently used with a reflex meaning than any 
other: the fact is, that it is hardly ever to be found used in any 
other way. Tuyrouas is also extensively used after the same 
manner, although it by no means so surely implies the agency 
of the Preposite as the form érudpynv. Tvurodpas and tu77- 
couat are of like character, though less in use, generally. 
The consequence is, that we find an additional Indefinite Pas- 
sive, 2rUpOnv, and a Future, tud@jcouas, bearing marks of a 
formation, late, and distant from the fountain head; which 
seem to have been called forth for the very purpose of renewing 
an expression of the passive idea, without entailing (like érv- 
vrdunv) an idea of agency in the Preposite at the same time. — 
Before we proceed, however, with the consideration of the de- 
rivation and power of these forms, we have another subject to 
notice of some importance, namely, the combination of many of 
the preceding forms in what the grammarians have called “ The 
Middle Voice.” 


LXX. The forms Tvrrrowa:, érumrouny, torrovpat, eruypduny, 
éruTrouny, Tirvouat, and their cognate forms, together with the 
Active forms, réru7ra, éreru7rewv, have been said to constitute 
that heterogeneous system called “ THE MIDDLE VoIcE.” 

It should seem that MIDDLE VERBS used to be held distin- 
guishable from Passives by this characteristic, that their essential 
power was to express Agency in the Preposite; and from pure 
Actives by this, that the action always reverted in some way 
or other to the Preposite or Agent, so as to give a reflex cha- 
racter to the verb. 

If the foregoing views are in the main correct, it is evident 
that such a distinct system is quite imaginary and preposterous. 

As far indeed as the Active forms réru7ra and éreturewv were 
used reflexively, there was some show of truth in a statement 
which set forth Action as the essential meaning, and Passion as 
adventitious; or perhaps I should say more correctly, which set 
forth Agency as the primary, and Passion as the secondary mean- 
ing, though both were considered essential in a “ Middle Verb.” 
But when the same things are predicated of those forms which 
are invested with a Passive appearance, they are altogether 
false and groundless. Passion in the Preposite must here be 
the essential meaning, and Action adventitious or contingent. 
So says the Philological Museum(No. IV. p.221.): « The Middle 
Voice would seem to be nothing else than the Passive Verb, 
used under a peculiar modification of its meaning, and illus- 
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trating the tendency of the Greeks, in early times, to look upon 
themselves in all reflex acts as patients rather than agents, a 
tendency which is exemplified in every page of the Homeric 
poems.” The matter is, to prove and establish, in harmony with 
our other investigations, that what “ would seem” to this writer 
the true theory on this point, is really such. 


LX XI. Active forms were doubtless used by the Greeks 
with a reflex idea involved in them; though by no means so 
commonly as the Passive. The form Térvza is found to be so 
used more frequently than any other Active form; and possibly 
a similar use of éreru7retvy may be comparatively frequent, though 
I think not. There is, however, a decisive argument against 
the “ Middle” system, in the fact of these two Active forms 
alone being said to belong to it; while all others, which are also 
used reflexively, are excluded from it. The following examples 
of other forms subjoined to those of Térv7ra, while they prove 
the reflex use of Active Verbs to a limited extent, will also tend 
to disprove the existence of the ‘‘ Middle Voice ” as given in the 
grammars. 


rérnxa. I have consumed (myself). 

zaya. I have broken (myself). 

péunva. I have maddened. I am mad. 

aérrov0a. I have persuaded (myself.) I am confident. 
Zpparya. I have broken. I have come to ruin. 

dé5yna. I have fired. I burn. 

avégya. I have opened (myself). 

awénmnya. 1 have fixed (myself). 

céonra. I have corrupted: am putrid. 

xéxnda. I have troubled (myself). 

dAwda. I have undone (myself).* 

kéxev0a. I have hidden (myself). 

tétpopa. (Od. VY. 237.) I have fed, grown fat. 

ZoAmra. (Od. B. 91.) I have holpen (myself). 

wedyva. (Eur. Iph. Aul. 973.) I have showed (myself). 


These forms proceed no further than to a reflexive character: 
they never properly become Passives; and it is incorrect to 
translate them as if they did. 

There are not many more verbs in this form thus used. We 
add a few instances of other Active forms with reflex meaning. 
Aci€w mpara piv codes yeyos. (Eur. Med. 548.) “ Being wise, 

I will show myself 30.” See Orest. 792. 

"AAA ey’ fovyos. (Med. 550.) “But keep yourself quiet.” 

Hipp. 1309. Orest. 1267. 


* See Butimann, Gr. Gr. § 113.; Matthie, Gr. Gr. 494. 2. 
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Ilepi & étpamov “Opa. Hesiod. Theog. 58. 

"Eote 5¢ tts trorayos Muvunios cis Gia Baddov. 

"EyyvOev *Apyvns. (Iliad. A. 721.) <A frequent use this of 
éoBaddw and éuBarro. 

Ava 62 Tis Oeompwrisos ’Ayépwv trotapos plov éoBarnreu és 
auriny (sc. Aduvyv). (Thucyd. I. 46. See Il. 47.) éczBarov 
és tv Arrixnp. : 

“Hy éuBddoore (éwvtovs). Herod. Ion. 10. 

‘Os etye (gwurov). (Herod. Krew, 23. frequent.) ‘ As he was.” 
So, ws Eyowev, and Szrws Zya. Philoct. 861. 

Obra 8) overs érreayxov (gavrovs). Thucyd. I. 

Ati yoepat Edpepov. Thucyd. I. 79. 

Deper donv. Aschyl. Suppl. 607. 

@ep «ime. (Soph. Philoct. 431.) ‘ Come, tell me.” 

Ka@tcov. “ Seat thyself.” 

"Evicyevoev. Acts ix. 19. 

"Ayowpev eis tiv lovdatav. John, xi. 7.15. Seexiv. 31. Matth. 
xxvi. 46. 

"Eyyos fpyov ot “EdXnves. (Xen. Anab. TV. 2.15.) ovvayov. 
Theocr. XXIL 82. 

"Avaxddurrre. Eur. Orest. 288. See Porson’s note. 

‘O & 7Sov7 Sods (Pheenisse, 21.), xpvrrovra (ib. 1124. or 1133.), 
asipet (ib. 756.), river (ib. 760. ). 

“Papas. (Cycl. 165.) ‘Pixar (2uavrov scil.) 7° és Gdnv Aeveddos 
wetpas aro. Frequent. 

"EXdvOave Booxwy. (Herod. I. 44.) “He was unconscious 
to himself cherishing,” &c. | 

Kal paoriywoas (éwutov) AAG wapa Aapeiov. Herod. ITT. 154. 

"Es Sidpov & avaBas piyaS érpare. (IL 11.657.) “ Turned him- 
self to flight.” | 

lave. Aristoph. freq. See Batp. 123. 


These latter examples sufficiently shake the supposition of a 
systematic “ Middle Voice,” as far as its forms with an Active 
appearance are concerned, constructed as it is without any of 
the forms which these examples exhibit. If such forms be not 
taken to assist in its construction, even terv7a itself does not 
belong to any such imaginary fabric; and it ought not to be 
arranged any where, except with the other forms of the Active 
species, to which it evidently belongs as much as any. 


LXXITI. Not less preposterous is it to characterise forms of 

a Passive Order as constituent parts of a separate Middle or Re- 

flexive species. No doubt they are abundantly used with an 

implied action, as well as an essential passion, in the Preposite : 

but that the penetrating and indefatigable Kuster should assume 

the active power to be the primary part of their meaning, and 
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should labour to discover and show a reverting of it upon the 
Preposite itself as a secondary part, implying a mixed or double 
relation (essential in both parts) as the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of these verbs, is a matter of regret, if not of wonder.* 
Let it be observed, however, that the passion of the Preposite, 
even by his own admission, 1s invariable — always evident ; but 
the action not so. He says (Sect. I. 58.): “ Verba Media etsi 
interdum parum vel nihil a Verbis Activis significatione differre 
videantur, revera tamen inter ea hoc saltem interesse discrimen ; 
quod ancipitem illam relationem ad se vel ad alterum (que Verbis 
Activis inesse solet, et orationem interdum reddit ambiguam) 
non admittant, neque eatenus sententiam in suspenso relin- 
quant.” It is evident that the relation he here speaks of, as 
indubitably expressed by Middle Verbs, is the relation ad se, 
never ad alterum: but this is the passive relation, always 
directed to the Preposite of the verb. But, on the other hand, 
the active relation of these verbs is in every form doubtful ; if 
we except perhaps éruyrdynv. It may be either a se or ab altero; 
and often is, and must be, the latter, the form of the verb re- 
maining exactly the same. We could not presume in any case, 
but in that already excepted, that the Preposite was the Agent, 
as we can on his being the Recipient or Patient; either of 
which implies a Passive Verb: and if, therefore, these latter 
relations be universal and invariable (the exception of the De- 
ponent kind of verbs is very small, and perhaps might altogether 
be done away by a discerning reference to Active Originals or 
Roots), and if the former relation be evidently contingent and 


* Even Buttmanw allows himself to remain under this cloud of error, 
though he saw the light : “ ‘The most common signification of the Medium,” 
he says, “is that of the active, with the addition that the action is for the 
speaker or agent himself.” And yet he calls the ik Heats signification the 
main signification, and says that it “very naturally proceeds from the 
passive: adding, however, that “it must be remembered that this first and 

roper meaning, though apparently the basis of the use of the Middle 

oice, constitutes a real medium in a very limited number of such verbs 
only as occur in this reflective sense; chiefly those which denote a usual 
operation on one’s own body, like clothing, &c.” He propounds also the ac- 
quired active power, expressed by the terms to “get,” or “ cause to be done,” 
as if it were native or essential, without any explanation of the true passive 
power, from which it arises. (Barker's Buttmann’s Interm. Gr. Gr., Sata, 
§ 135.) The fact, however, of the Passive being the fundamental character 
of these forms is clearly apprehended and expressed by him in the etymolo- 
gical part of his Grammar, § 89.:— “The idea of a passive includes also the 
case, when the action which I suffer is inflicted or done by myself. It may 
therefore be expressed by the passive form; as versor, in Latin, does not 
merely signify, J am turned about, but also, I turn myself about. This mean- 
ing of the passive is called the reflective. But the Greek goes still further, 
and employs the passive voice in connexions where the verb has only a col- 
lateral relation to the subject: for instance, J prepare a dwelling for myself.” 
He should have said, J am prepared a dwelling. 
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doubtful, which of them shall we conclude to bear the strongest 
evidence respecting the native character of these verbs? Must 
it not be determined that they are all truly Passives. 

We have just intimated that the agency by which the pas- 
sion of these forms is produced must often be necessarily un- 
derstood to proceed ab altero; not from the Preposite Subject 
or Object of the verb. This is evident from general usage: 
and being extensive and obvious fact, it confirms the character 
of these forms as properly Passives. In tumropa: and étymrropnr 
this real passiveness (the agency being distinctly ad altero) is 
abundantly evident, without examples to prove it. Tuypouae 
and ru7rodwas are also used in the same character: and, if ex- 
amples be desired, we need scarcely go further than to avail 
ourselves of Bp. MonxK’s valuable note in his edition of the “ Hip- 
polytus” of Euripides, line 1458., upon the word orepyjcecG: : 

“© SrepjoeaO futurum medium pass. Vid. Orest. 434. otcera, 
Med. 474. AumTnce.” R. P. 

‘‘Notandum tironibus, quatuor® esse apud Grecos formas 
Futurorum passivé significantium. Exempla rem apertam 
facient. 

« Primi igitur generis esse ponamus Tiyjoopat, oTvyjcopat, 
AgEouat: secundi, quod Paulo-post-Futuri nomine distinguunt 
Grammatici, BeBAjoopar, yeypaopas: tertii BAnOncopar, amrad- 
AayOjoowar: quarti, quod apud Tragicos rarius est, amradXa- 
rhoopar, savhcopa. 

‘ Prime Forme, cui Futuri Medii titulum dederunt Gram- 
matici, usus Passivus Atticis maxime placuit. Vide Hemster- 
husium ad Thom. Mag. p. 852. Exempla horum Futurorum 
passive significantium, que inter Tragicorum lectionem enotavi, 
exscribam. A¢fouat, Hec. 901., Alc. 332. or 322., Iph. T. 1047. 
or 1647.; Herc. Fur. 582.; Soph. Cid. Col. 1186. tipjoopuas, 
Frag. Eur. Erecthei, I. 54.; Soph. Antig. 210.; isch. Ag. 
590. orepjoopat, Eur. Electr. 310., Hipp. 1458.; Soph. Electr. 
1210., Antig. 890. or 902. x«xnpvfouar, Phon. 1646. adwao- 
past, Andr. 190.; Soph. Cid. Tyr. 576., Cid. C. 1064., Ant. 46. 
édcopat, Iph. A. 331. jucncopa, Tr. 663., Ion. 623. oruyn- 
couat, Soph. Cid. T. 672. Syrdcopuar, Soph. Cid. C. 581. 
Bovrevcopat, Esch. Theb. 204. évé€opuas, Orest. 509. ap£ouat, 
Esch. Pers. 591. 8dd€ouar, Helen. 1446.; Soph. Ant. 726. 
érrutagfopat, Suppl. 521. (531.) «xadodpat, Soph. Electr. 971. 
overdiodpat, Cid. T. 1500.— In Heracl. 335. pynuovevoeras 
“apes reposuit Elmsleius. 

‘¢ Alia quedam hujusmodi in Tragicorum reliquiis deprehendet 


® Tres, properly speaking: for the fourth class is not essentially different 
from the first; certainly not more so than are cadoduar, dvedioipa, &c., from 
Adtouas Or tiwhoopa. (See Table of Secondary Passives, LX., note '.) Zruyf- 
goa: is in truth more in harmony with déraaAayhoouut than with Actopa. 
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lector. Apud ceteros Atticos frequentissima sunt. Vide Pier- 
son. ad Merin. pp. 13. 367. Preiverat Homerus in Odyss. A. 
123. yaipe, Eeive, trap’ Gpepee girnoeat. ° — lis que descripsi addi 
posset eLoyxocerar, supra v. 942. Sed hujus futuri usus videtur 
a ceteris jam notatis nonnihil distare, et mediam potius quam 
passivam significationem capere.” 


"Eqyo 8 wrroveihpouat a’rod. (Od. P. 276. 282.) “ But I will be 
left here.” 
Liv Jes § eipnoerar, Eur. Med. 625. 


LXXIIL After all this, supposing the form éruvpapny to 
be now never found but where the action of the Preposite may 
be traced in it as well as the passion, still the question might 
well be asked, How could it possibly uphold a “ Middle Voice” 
by itself, or assure us that its original and native character was 
not that of a usual Passive, against the evidence drawn from all 
the other forms ? 

Possibly no good examples of this form in a pure Passive 
character are to be found; but such as there are it may be use- 
ful to note, if they can be discovered. 

See Od. A. 48. However the verb Aovcavto may be un- 
derstood to speak respecting Telemachus and Pisistratus washing 
their feet, or having them washed; the fact seems to be, from the 
line following, that they were washed by the domestics, duwai. 


(Sce also Od. P. 87, 88.) 
Ovds2 7o THALptAOY TrOoTséaEdpEVOV TWAaTAyNGED. 
Theocr. III. 29. 
« And the leaf (r7AépiAov) stricken returned no sound.” 


Ei & dros vevoass, KaTa [ev xpoa TavT ovvyEerct 
Aaxvopevos Kvacato. 


would) you might be scarified.” Theocr. VII. 110. 


"Odpa tredapvov av8pa map ‘Ad- 
pep oTepavwcdpevoy 


aivécw. 4 Pindar, Ol. VII. 27. 





Cs 


© More may be seen in Kuster on the Middle Verbs, Part UI., if more 
be necessary. True enough, “ frequentissima sunt.” 

Neverhelss some of these forms are so active in sense as to have almost 
excluded the Active forms: as dxovcoua, not dxotow’ mweipdoouct, NOt weipdow” 
Savpdooua, oryhoouat, ciwmhoona, dcouat, Bohoouat, auaprhcouat, Savovpai, Tegou- 
pat, KAatboopmat, mAcioopal, aveicouat, &c. (see Eur. Alcest. 158., Monk’s note), 
ayvohcopat, Bouat, & GmroAavcouat, Spaypotua, Inpdoopat, KrAdPpomat, oiudétouat, duovpas. 

¢ “Sic aweavoduny pro aredvény videtur dixisse Demosthenes in principio 
Orat. adv. Androt.” (Kuster, sect. III.) But this is doubtful. 

“We allow,” says Professor Porson, “that the Middle Voice (if by the 
Middle Voice be meant a set of Inflexions differing by a native and inherent 
force from the Active and Passive Voices,) never did nor can exist; and 
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LXXIV. The argument derived from the fact that the 
‘‘ Middle Voice,” as conceived by the grammarians, is exclusive 
of many forms which are used reciprocally, might be easily 
followed out. By a reference to the examples given, it will be 
seen that we have instances not a few of the form réruppas 
exhibiting as much reciprocal power as appears in many in- 


that érufduny is truly and properly an Aorist Passive.” (Review of Edwards's 
Plutarch. See Porson's Tracts by Kidd.) 

The statement in the Museum Crit., No. I. p.102., of five principal 
usages of the Middle Voice, four reflexive and one reciprocal, proves nothing : 
it only affirms, with a mixture of inaccuracy, that such are the usages. The 
first, second, and third may be corrected and explained by what has been 
said in Sections LXIV., LXV., and LXVI., and the fourth by LXIUL.; 
and what is peculiarly said to be reciprocal (not reflexive) in the fifth, evi- 
dently lies, not in the conjugation of the verb, but in the circumstance of 
two parties being involved in the passion expressed by it, or some peculiar 
force in its essential meaning. 

They are as follows : — 

1. Where A. does the act on himself, or on what belongs to himself; or, 
in other words, is the object of his own action: as drfytato, “he hung him- 
self ;” xeparry exdparo, “he wounded his own head.” (The first example finds 
its correction in LXIV., the last in LXVI.) 

2. Where A. does the act on some other object relatively to himself, and 
not for another person: as, kareorpéparo toy Mijdov, “he made the Median sub- 
ject to himself.” (This is properly a usage similar to the next: he had the 
Median completely subjugated.) 

3. Where A. gets an act done for himself, or for those belonging to him, 
by B. Thus of Chryses it is said in the Iliad, that he came to the Grecian 
camp, Avodpevos Siyarpa, “to get his daughter released” (by Agamemnon) “on 
the payment of a ransom :” that is, briefly, “ to ransom his daughter.” Where- 
as of Agamemnon it is said, ov8’ awéAvoe Styarpa, “he did not release her,” 
namely, to Chryses. Under this same head may be ranked the following 
instances: diddtecOa roy vidv, “to get one’s son instructed;” daveifw, “ to 
lend ;” Bavelfouc, “ to get aloan for one’s self, to borrow.” (See LXVI.) 

4. Where, in such verbs as kérroua, “to mourn,” cevoun, “to urge one’s 
self on,” the direct action is done by A. on himself, but an accusative or 
other case follows of B., whom that action farther regards. Thus éxdépuro 
airov, “they mourned for him;” i.e. “they cut or lacerated themselves for 
him ;” cevovra airdy, “they stir themselves in pursuit of him;” érirréodnv 
abrov, “they tore their hair in mourning for him.” So also pvadgta tov waida, 
“to guard the boy:” but gvadtacba rev Aédovra, “to guard one’s self against 
the lion.” And again, where in the Iliad it is said of Hector, 


“Os elev, oF maidds dpetaro, 
“ Thus having spoken, he stretched out his arms to receive his son.” 


(See LXIIL., and for puadrroua, LXVI.) 

5. Where the action is reciprocal between two persons or parties, and A. 
does to B. what B. does to A.: as in verbs signifying to contract, quarrel, 
Jight, converse, &c. Thus in Demosthenes it 1s said, “Ews &y d:advodyeba toy 
adreuov, “until we shall have put an end to the war by treaty mutually agreed 
upon.” To this head belong such verbs as pdxerdau, omevder@a, diadréyerbat, 
&e. (Atadvodpeba is simply “we shall have the war put an end to between us.” 
And the reciprocity is not owing to the Middle Voice, but to the force of da 
in composition.) 
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stances even of the form érvydpmp itself; yet is it inconsis- 
tently omitted in the arrangement we are considering. © 

The same power may be observed in the form érervypnp, 
which is also one of the excluded forms. 


Tlovrov él yAauxoto Séecxev 
Oiduatos, ovd2 Joovs Bdmrrev todas, aXX’ Goov axpots 
"Iyveoe teyyopevos Step wepopnro KedevOw. 
Apol. Rh. Argon. I. 
By whom was he borne along but by himself? ‘ 

And so irresistible is the natural tendency to use any Passive 
forms whatever in this way, that even érvd@nv has been drawn 
into the service, though invented to avoid it, and though subject 
to it in a very limited degree, compared with its predecessor 
érupdunv. "EvépOny, for instance, éreicOnv, epoBnOnv, eudpar- 
Onv, “ I was raised up,” “ I was persuaded,” “ I was frightened,” 
‘‘ I was delighted,” are used in cases where the Preposite is the 
agent also; and it might be said “I was raised up by myself,” 
&c.; and the meaning becomes, in its simplest form, J arose, £ 
believed, I feared, I rejoiced.® 


‘H & érral otv ta ph0n ToArvdaxpvrow yooww, 
; ; : ; : . WpooEecTre. Od. T. 251. 
By whom was she satiated with grief, but by herself? 
Evde 8 dvaxrweioa (Od. &. 188.), * She slept reclining.” 
Kyrw6jvar (Od. A. 366.), to lie down, recline. (Il. V. 232.) 
‘O 8 2xrlvOn, Kal ddrevato xijpa pérawav. IL. I’. 360. 
‘‘ He stooped down, and avoided a melancholy fate.” 
Mé\Aw sept Tay Sopwv 
ixéras uTrabey Beis (act.), 
klyuvov Trok@ Teneiv cdap@." Eur. Heracl. 757. 
‘Os wn o étuwvvovra mpoacdepxO7 Uarnp. Prom. Vinct. 53. 








¢ “ Preterita Perfecta Passiva, non significatione passiva, sed media, adhi- 
bere solent Greeci, et precipué Attici; ut passim observare licet.” (Kuster, 
I. 1.) “ Preterita Passiva in utroque sané significatu videntur spe adhi- 
bere scriptores Attici: yipnudvos détay avr) rod Sir, gloriam pre vita eligens. 
(Dem. Ol. i. § 6.) At ripnudvos passivé electus, ép’ hs fipnoa, imperium in 
quod es electus. (Xen. Mem. III. 3. 2.; Ibid. 2.1. &c.) Mewoinvra: bxd0eow, 
Jundamentum posuerunt (Isocr. Hiteas Ds 46. Ed. Battie, 1749.). Et passive, 
sexolnvra: xpdypara, res excogitantur. (Arist. Poet. c. x.)”— (Not. in loc.) 

f The sense of L.XVI. also appears in this form: & 6 rdxxos érexolyro. The 
arms ‘‘ which his grandfather had had made.” (Xen. Cyrop. I. 4. 18.) 

& The form ’Erérny (called Second Aorist P.) is so used: —‘Tds xpfua pe- 
yiorov avepdyn quiv’ (Herod. Clio) appeared ; properly, was shown. ’E¢dyn xovtop- 
vos Gowep vepédn Aevxn’ “ there a peared a dust,” &c. (Xen. Cyr. Exped. I. 8.) 

h See Elmsley’s Note upon this passage. : 
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Tod by éripvyobels (Od. I. 31.), “ being reminded,” recollecting. 
(See line 29., where the same recollection is expressed by 


-vnoaro. ) 
“Exputrre 8, Ov yevvaios, aidecOels gud Eur. Alcest. 873. 


“But she concealed it, being noble-minded, and having me 
reverenced,” or, holding me in respect. 


xpnoGeis, Antig. 24. 
gpacGeis, amans, Herod. I. 96. 
Tddov pernOels rede, Ajax, 1184.; also used passively. 

f those verbs in which this use prevails, the form éruraynp, 
or érupapevos, is generally gone out of use; and this aids the 
proof that it was to Passive forms, as Passives, and not as parts 
of a supposed Middle Voice, that the reflexive use had a ten- 
dency to cleave. 


LXXV. The causes of the false supposition of a “ Middle 
Voice,” and those which occasioned the real transition of Passive 
forms into Active use, were for the most part the same; causes 
which seem to have been latent in some essential idioms of the 
language; though we cannot tell whether they operated upon 
the ancient Passive forms in the same manner as upon the Middle 
Orders, which we have now been considering. ! 

Had Active forms alone, or chiefly, been used, as in English *, 
to express that reflex action which did not seem to require an 
emphatic pronoun after the verb, the effects would have been 
very different: but the prevailing use of Passive forms for this 
purpose has, in various ways, produced the results which we 
have observed, especially in connection with the extensive and 
influential idiom of the Objective or collateral Preposite to Verbs 
Passive. 

While the system of transition from Passive to Active use is 
obvious, and thus susceptible of easy manifestation and proof, 
and while it is self-evident that there must have been a trans- 
ition one way or other, the difficulties of proving a transition 
from Active to Passive use are quite insuperable. It is impos- 
sible to take some Middle forms (so called) as unquestionably 


‘ The Latin language being a branch of the Greek, there is some diffi- 
culty in conceiving how it came to pass that neither the idiom of the Ob- 
jective Preposite to Passive Verbs, nor the fact of a reflexive sense attaching 
to a “ Middle Voice,” ever appears in Latin. But the difficulty is no greater 
on this theory of the Greek verb than on any other; and therefore it con- 
stitutes no particular ground of objection. 

k e.g. The boy bathes, the assembly dissolves, the water clears, the ground 
dries, the chains loosen, the cement hardens, the ship drives, &c. 

English verbs have nothing really Passive but a participle. 

eS fhe Singhalese,” says the Rev. S. Lambrick, the translator of the Bible, 
“has originally no Passive.” 
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Active, as réruma, and assume others to have been originally 
80, as TUTrToual, TrYouat, and then to prove them to have 
passed, or to have had a tendency to pass, systematically from 
Active to Passive use. The system here adopted, therefore, has 
nothing systematic to bring against it: and isolated objections, 
even if they may amount to the character and weight of excep- 
tions to a general rule (and what rule is without them?) are 
feeble against a system so general and obvious in itself. The 
supposition, therefore, of a Middle Voice has nothing to stand 
upon: and if we still admit the application of the term MIDDLE 
Passive to a certain series of Passive forms, it must only be for 
this reason, namely, that it seems very properly to distinguish 
them from those of the First or Ancient Order, on the one hand, 
and the more Modern Forms, on the other; which still remain to 
be considered. 


LXXVI. Let us proceed to examine the remaining Passive 
Forms, to which reference has been made. We must consider 
them as belonging to a MODERN class; the Middle System, as 
exhibited, being quite homogeneous in itself, and complete 
without them. An entire uniform series, however, they by no 
means present to us. They seem to be rather of a mixed and 
supplementary character, and to exhibit the last incomplete 
efforts of the growth of the verb. 

The ambiguities which arose in the Ancient Passive Forms 
(characterised by the vowel of prolongation) were removed or 
supplanted by the certainty of meaning which the Middle Sys- 
tem at first possessed; and, when this declined, the forms of the 
latter, which suffered declension most, were relieved by the 
Modern Forms, which we now have to notice. 

I apprehend ’Ervd@nv, called by the grammarians the First 
Aorist Passive, to have been the first. This supposition may not 
be the most philological, but it seems to me the most natural. It 
was wanted, I should think, earlier and more imperiously than 
any other form, when it is considered that the fates of éruapmnp, 
which it was required to relieve, were more desperate than those 
of any other Middle Form. 

Porson observes how the Greek Tragedians use these Aorists 
in preference to others. This use is an argument for their more 
modern and definite character, as being the reason of it. Were 
they “ antique forme,” as PoRSON at the same time asserts, it 
would rather have been a reason for the Tragedians avoiding 
them, especially in dialogue; for which we presume they would. 
prefer the best language of their age, and not what was ancient. 
Shakspeare saw no reason for using antique words habitually, 
whatever he might do occasionally. Porson’s observation is as 
follows, in a note to justify the reading of a7ra\dayOels in Eur. 
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Pheen. 986. ‘’Azraddayeis, Ald. Asperas et antiquas formas 
adamarunt Tragici, ideoque Aoristos priores pretulere,” &c.: 
as if the First Aorist were the most ancient, and Tragic pre- 
dilection for them proved the fact! Surely it proves just the 
contrary. 

Let it be remembered also, that there are some verbs in which 
this form steadily exhibits a passive meaning, while those of the 
foregoing order, with very rare exceptions, have all outgrown 
it: e.g. aPOnv, visus sum, connected with drrropar, video; eOeabnv, 
with Sedopat, conspicio; extnOnv, with craopas possideo. (Thucyd. 
I. 123., Fur. Hec. 453. (Kextnuévos, Thucyd. VII. 70., is also 
passive. ) 

But whichever of the forms we are now considering were 
first invented, there is something awkward and arbitrary in their 
construction; the usual relation between the Propensitive or 
Future and the Preter being entirely disregarded. “ErihOnv 
should have had ru60, ets, for its Propensitive ; or rupOnoopar 
should have had éerudOncouny, or erudOnodpnv, for its Preter ; 
each, in either case, being formed after homogeneous models. 
But now we have the Preter érud@nv formed according to the 
model of the Ancient form érvmrny; and the Future, instead 
of harmonising with it, constructed after the model of the 
Middle forms, and becoming rud@yjcouar. The purposes of 
language are equally well answered, but harmony and analogy 
are lost. 

Correct analogous paradigms might have been produced of 
either of the following kinds : 








After the Ancrent MopE1 ; or, After the Mippie. 
TvpOnti. Tup0foov. 
TUpba, Ets. TUPOW, fis. TUPOHTopat. -wuat. 
tupbels. TupOnadpevos. 
erdpOny. Tupeelny. —_—_———-._ tvpbycolpuny. 
TupOnvas. Tupbhcerbas. 
Topeno au. 
TupOnaduevos. 
erupbicauny. -aluny. 
TupOhoacbas. | 


But, instead of either of these alone, we have, in fact, a mix- 
ture of both, as follows: 


Tupohcopas. tupOjowpai. 


TupOnodpevos. 

—_———.._ rupbnoolunr. 
TupOhoer Gar. 

TY SOHT:. 

—_——_.. TYe0G.. 
TYS@CEI’S. 


-ETY’ SOHN. TYS@EIH’N. 
TYSOHNAI. 
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The grammarians generally omit rupOjowpat, being in power 
a duplicate of the form Tud0e, the Propensitive Subjunctive. 
But examples prove its existence. See 1 Cor. xiii. 3. xavOjow- 
par. 1 Pet. ul. 1. xepdnOjowvra. Matth. v. 25. BrnOnon. 
And the Propensitive character of ruf@o is also equally evident 
from examples, though it has been improperly called an Aorist. 
Phil. iii. 9. etpe0@. Rev. xviii. 21. etpe67. Rev. 1. 2. adun67. 
1 Pet. ii. 6. xatarocxvv07. John xvi. 1. cxav8arucO7re. Gal. vi. 
1. weupacOyjs. See Parkhurst’s Grammar. 


LXXVII. The grammarians have imagined ’EridOnv to be 
formed upon réruppac* and it is possible they may be correct: 
but it. is the first time anything has appeared so anomalous as 
the deduction of a form belonging to the Simple Verb from one 
belonging to the Reduplicate. 

To derive éeripOnv from Frupa or éruypdyny is not only 
equally easy, direct, and agreeable to analogy, but liable to as 
few exceptions. 

Assume therefore as follows. The Modern Preter Passive 
is formed from the Indefinite Preter Active, by changing the 
termination oa into 9nv, when the penultimate is long, and 
the simple characteristic of the root into its aspirate; as @rupa 
(i. @. rumaa) érvd-Onv: and when the penultimate is short, or 
A, ¥, Or p, precedes a, by changing a only into Inv: as érédzca, 
éredgaOnv'; ecduva, exdivOnv.™ When mu precedes, a is changed 
into 7Onv.” - 

The a of the penultimate changed into 7, and the ¢ changed into 
ev in the active, are replaced with a in the passive; as eydAOnpv, 
goTdnOnv, edapOnv; or «¢ is resumed, as gvepa, evewnOnv: and ev 


is changed into v; as Epevfa, epvyOnv* erev§a, érvyOnv. ° 


! The following words change a only, and reserve a, although the penul- 
timate be long: ératoOnv (also éxavOnv), exvedobnv, boOny, exvarloOny, exphobnv, 
exahotny, euvhocbnv “I have remembered” éffdéctny, “I have recovered,” 
jxotcOnv, and all verbs in LVIII. assuming o in the Reduplicate Propensitive. 

The following change oa, relinquishing ¢, although the penultimate be 
short: ¢fj¢6nv (also €p)f0nv), more regularly cipéeyy and eiphOnv, HAdOny, hpdenr, 
qvebnv, wudeny. . 

The following shorten the penultimate: efpnoa eipélny, iphoa hpéeny, tavoa 
CAvOnv, nou e5€Ony, Lornoa eordOny. 

These may possibly have come from Actives with short penultimates; as 
éxuény, instead of bemg reckoned from fxevoa or éxeva, may be a dialectical 
variation of éxé@nv from éxea, r. xéw. 

Some ea the penultimate; as éxdrcoa exrAnOnv, exépioa expabny (also 
éxepdoOny). 

m We have also exal@nv, exrd@nv, éexplOnv (éxplyOeas, Hom.), éxadtonv, érdény 
from reivw: but these may have come from roots and Active forms without 
the »v. (See Buttmann on Telvw.) 

= ’EveuhOnv has also évenebny. 

° The irregular forms @wxa, %€nxa, fa, give €366nv, erdény, eOnv, also 
elOnv. 
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The form might be deduced from ‘Errnun, with which it 
accords in terminations, if it were not liable to be encumbered 
with subsidiary regulations, to account for exceptions. 

But after all, for practical purposes, it is best to pursue the 
derivation in the beaten path, however unphilosophical it may 
be. Still, in the paradigm, I place both this form and tv- 
POjcowat in their proper connexion with those, the deviations 
of which they were summoned to rectify. 


LXXVIII. We might derive Tup@ncouas from trina (rode), 
or Tuyrouat, by going over similar ground: but the step to it 
from etupOnv, by changing v into copat, and rejecting the aug- 
ment, 18 so sure, that there we leave it, monstrous as it is. 

The form Tumycopas, called Fut. 2. Pass., belongs properly 
to No. 132. See LX. note', and XXXIV. note ®. 


LXXIX. The Reduplicate Verb has no forms of this kind. 


LXXX, 


PARADIGM OF PASSIVE FORMS; 
Showing the Introduction of the Modern Supplement. 


ANCIENT. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
101. Téweco, €0, ov. 
102. réwona:. 103. rérwpa. 


104. rumduevos 
105. érumdunv. 106. ruxoiunp. 


107. runécOa. 
ll. TYNEE, 7. 111. Tvwéou, of. 
12. (TYTIE’A, @) 112, rurdopa, obpar. 113. ruxdw- 
13. ew, o. Eps, fis. MOL, pean. 


14. TYTIE’N3, or els. 114. rumeduevos, odpevos. 
15, "ETYTIEEN, vy. 115. érumeduny, odunv. 116. ru- 


OF €0v, ovy. weoluny, o1ny. 
16. rumelny. 

17. rumeiy, or tuxij- 117, ruréecOa, eioGa, 
val. 


121. Téxrov, 

122. réwropa. 123. rérropa. 
124. rurrduevos. 

125. éruwrépuny. 126. ruwroluny. 








127. réwrecOa:. 

131. rinfov. 231. » [pPhowpar. 
132. ripoum. 133. répapa. 232. rupOhoopa. 233. rv- 
134. rubduevos. 234. rupOnodsuevos. [unv. 
135. 136. rvpolunv. 235. —. 236. rup@ncol- 
137. rhperOa:. 237. rupOhoeOas. 

141. répa. 241. répOnri. [p0c. 
142. - 148. : 242. 243. ru- 











144. rupdpuevos. [unv. 244. rupbels. [pbelnr. 
145. érupduny. 246. ruvpal- 245. éripOny. 246. rv- 
147. rivac0a:. 247. rvoOjva. 
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LXXXI. 


APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING THEORY TO THE 


Line 
1; 


2. 


33. 


33. 


35. 


43. 


47. 


BEGINNING OF THE FIRST ILIAD. 


"Azide, 21., obvious, both as to form and meaning. 


Ovropévnv, 104., deperditam, accursed, base; or having 
things destroyed: hence the acquired meaning of de- 
structive. 

ZOnxe, 45., evident: mpolaev, 45., the same: redye, 25., 
the same: and many others, which will be left unnoticed. 


. Avodpevos, 134., to have his daughter liberated. 

. ertoceto, 125., had them all solicited, entreated. 

. Soiev, 16., O might the gods grant / 

. ixécOat, 107., from the old r. teu, to send. 

. déyecGe, 101., from the old r. déya, I give (see Damm); 


rather with x. 


. atopevor, 104., having (Apollo) reverenced, r. &fw, colo. 
. etroryonevnv, 104. or 124., intent upon; éeroryécOar, to be 


sped to: r. otyw, to hie, speed, send away. 


. venat, 103., r. véw, to give out new. So the waters bring 


forth abundantly: hence improperly, to fructify, and 
swim, in the waters, intransitively. To bring out new, as 
she, who spins, brings forth the thread in a new form ; 
and as the thread is wound on a ball at the same time, it 
comes to mean, wind or accumulate. veéc@Oat, to be brought 
out new, from any matrix whatever; and as this is only 
a renewing or returning of old matter, it means to be 
returned in a new state; and hence commonly éo be re- 
turned in any way: hence to return, intransitively. 

Epato, 105., He was declared —by himself: r. daw, dnt, 
I declare my mind. We have similar Latin Dep. Passives, 
loquor, profiteor, efferor. 


. payerOas, 107., 1. e. pwbyscOat, misceri(pralio). r. piyw. The 


ebrew word for fighting is of the same import: ens, 
mingle. 7 
ere(Oero, 105. or 125., was persuaded ; therefore, believed, 
obeyed. 


nparo, 115., dpw, apaw, I adapt, I make answer ; apdopat, 


I have answers sent: hence, I implore. So ypaopat, I 
am lent anything, is imterpreted, I borrow. The Priest 
imprecated many things from Apollo. 

evyopevos, 104., porrectus, with hands stretched out in a 
supplicating posture. 

xiwwnOels, 244., as he was moved along ; 1.e. by himself: an 
instance of Aor. 1. P. in a reflex position. 


Line 
48. 
50. 


52. 
54. 
56. 


65. 


67. 


70. 
71. 


73. 


74. 
78. 
88. 
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ECero, 105., he was set down, by himself. 

ETYXETO, 105. or 125., was intent against ; passive. Line 53., 
ayEeTo, were sped. 

xalovto, 105., were set on fire. 

Kanéooaro, 145., Achilles had the people called. 

KNOETO, 105., was concerned about. 

opato, she saw, 115. 

"Ope, I raise up. (Obs. Epos, a mountain; Spos, a horizontal 
boundary.) I arouse. “Opaw is the Ancient Passive, I am 
raised up, aroused, attentive mpos tu. I observe, see, 
without srpos. Then, as an Active transitive Verb with 
this sense, it has a Modern Passive, o opaopar, I am observed, 
seen, having the patient for its preposite; and, J have 
(anything) made visible, with the object for its preposite: 
and the latter sense assuming the form, J see, we have 
the two senses in dpdopat, I am seen, and, I see; a re- 
markable fact regularly explained, and not singular. 

érripeetat, 102., is provoked at: sub. nyiv. peppopat, Iam 
provoked ; hence actively I rebuke, blame, tid (xara) Tt, 
(gvexa) twos. We may presume the existence once of 
pind, I provoke, offend, not now in use. 

Sovnerat, 102. The Latin volo indicates the root of this 
verb in the Active form. The Active means, I incline, I 
will ; the Passive, I am inclined, determined. 

to vopeva, 134., things to be done, to be brought about. 

mrynoato, 145., was followed vnecor hence conducted as 
commander: r. ayo, I lead: ayéw, old Passive, I am led, 
ie. I follow. To dyw arises dyouat, I am led, or have 
(any thing) led. Then to dyéw, as an Active transitive, J 
follow, arises the Passive, dyéopat, I am followed, i.e. I 
conduct : and myéoat appears to be nothing else than a 
dialectical form of the same word; or a reduplicate form 
of it. 

dyopnoaro, 145., had them harangued. Common use in- 
‘duces the simple meaning, he harangued, he addressed 
them. 

Kéreat, 102., you have me commanded, or encouraged. 

pvOncacOa, 147., to have the anger of Apollo explained. 

dlopat, 102., 1 am inclined to think, am persuaded, certified. 
olw, I think, I deem. 

Sepxoptvoio, 104., made to gaze, also to behold: dépxw, I gaze, 
look. 


100. Daccdpevor, 144., having had him propitiated: thaw, I am 


hind. 
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LXXXII. GENERAL 


PRIMARY ACTIVE. 


1. Proper Infinit. TYTIE . 
and Imperat. 


“~“e¢ oO 8a 


2. Propensitive. TY ITN, es, e 


(ms 
u( pus 
3, Subj. rérw, ys. 


4. Participle. TY’TON, ovca, ov 


5. Preterite. “ETYTIEN, or ON 
ay 
oy 
uy 


6. Subj. réreev 
Tomo 
au 


ot 


Vs nS, n(o: 


or a(pu 


aie w(or.)9 


Aor. 2., as 
vore’ or Pre- 
sent, as Aéye. 


Obsolete in 
some verbs, 
as rurw. Pre- 
sent in some, 
as Abyo. 

A. 2. subj., 
as timw, ys° 
Pres. Aé¢ya, ns. 


Aor. 2., as 
Tunév", ovoa’ 
or Present, 
as Aéywy. 


Aor. 2., as 
trvumov; Im- 
perfect, as 
fAeyov. 

Aor. 2. 
Opt., as rd- 
Wot ° = 


perfect Opt., 


rg |S | TD | KS a eS eS 


Aor. 2., gt, 
QS Sts, SdsP: 
or Pres. of 
simp. verbs ; 
pd(h), Seb- 
yvu(0r), 61, 
Taah. Theoc. 


Present of 
simple verbs 
IM pl, aS oy- 
wo oor = ¢ayl, 
Sedyvumt, ty 
—elu, Ibo. 
Yonut, Y. loa, 
or Ys. 


Aor. 2. yu’ ev, Xoray, 
%ov:* or Imperfect of 
simp. verbs, as %pay, tev- 
yur. The short plurals 
of the Grammars alone 
belong here. “Iov, tes, Ye, 
Ivi(for diov), Yuer, tre, toay. 
“EKTQY, GS, a. 


e ° 
i EEE ban 


as Aéyorus. 


Aor. 2. ré- 
wey’ OF Pre- 
sent, as Aé- 
ye. 


7. Derived Infin. Téwew, or rurdéva:' 
dvas 
dévat 


bya 


A. 2. ju, as 
Séva, Sdvas. 
Pres. of simp. 


as pdva, Lev- 
viva. 


P 2776: belongs to the Second Order, and should not, even then, have the 
circumflex. It ought to be written only where a short vowel is absorbed and 
gone: orae& is expressed visibly by orn: but orde& would require oft. 

" The length of the final vowels in all the persons of these forms (cutting 
off the accessory terminations ju, o:,) associates them with rémw, not rurdw. 
The circumflex of the third person plural is not universal : e.g. pact. 

* The distinguishing accent here is a mere artifice, distinguishing things 
that in reality do not differ: tumotva, also, should be without the circumflex. 

* The singulars of these forms are found, as well as the plurals, %éeuev, 
ere, evay* UZouer, ore, ooay’ Lorauny, are, avav.— The mixture of long singu- 
lars and short plurals in these Preter or Imperfect forms is anomalous; and 
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PARADIGM. 


MIDDLE PASSIVE.* 


101. Imperative. 
@ 
0 


102. Propensitive. Tdropes 
€pa 
a 
v 


r 
Subj. réxepat 


104, Participle. 


105. Preterite. "Erurdéunv 
a 
€ 


v 


Subj. ruxoiuny 
af 


107. Infinitive. TurdcOat 


Téweco, €0, ov 
w 


Tumdmevos . 


Aor. 2. m. 
p- in some 
verbs, as ri- 
wou’ Present 
in others, as 


Aéyou. 


Obs., as r- 
Topas ° Pres., 
as Aéyouat, 
&yayot, Siva- 
pau’, Kpéuapat, 

bs., a8 Tu- 
wwua’ Pres. 
Sub. A€ywua. 


Obsolete, 
as tunduevos ° 
Part. Pres., 
as Aeydpuevos. 


Aor. 2. m., 
as érumduny ° 
Imperfect m. 
and p., a8 éAe- 
younv. 

Aor. 2. Opt. 


m.”, ruxoipny* 


| Pres. opt.,Ae- 


Aor. 2. m. 
+» TumécGar ; 
resent in 


Aor. 2. m. 
Mt, 28 dé00, 
do, o¥* 3d00, 
do, ov.* Pre- 
sent in simp. 
verbs, as od- 
vo, odo. 


Present m. 
p- mt, In sim- 
ple verbs: 
pdua, Seb- 


yvupat, foa- 
Mal 


A. 2. m. ps 
Sepevos, ord- 
BEVOS § Pres. 
p- in simpl., 


oduevos, &c. 


A.2m. pm, 
€0éunv. Im- 
rf. of simp. 
in fat, ie. 
So, ’Exrduny. 
Aor. 2. Opt. 
m. ps’ seluny, 
oralunv, Sol- 
nv. 


A.2.m, pu 
sér0a:, ordcOat, 
Pres. in simp. 


pdobat, fevyvb- 
6a. 
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two forms ought to be given instead of one; the first containing all short ter- 
minations; and the other all long, and connected with the next Order. The 
sense of both may be taken to be now generally the same, though that of the 
latter was originally passive, as is still evident in Zorny, and other instances. 

t These two Infinitive forms are equally the result of different contrac- 
tions or reductions of neva: added to the proper root. (See Sect. IV.) 

" The Primary Passive is seen in the Secondary Active. 

* The circumflex is superfluous. 

y Advw is here taken as a Primary, to which the simplicity of it easily 
leads; though it is most probably in fact a derivative. (See APPENDIX.) 

2 «The Fut 2. m.” is not this form, but 116. 
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SECONDARY OR CONTRACT ACTIVE, AND ANCIENT 


PASSIVE. 

11. Imperative. Téwee,n . : Aor. 2.| Aor.2.u:. off Present 
€€, Ef pass., asrv-|some: or76*,| Imper. act. 
ae, an(6). be set, stand.|contracts ; 
0€, ov Bait (Pheen.|@iree, «° 


692.),  Altic|riuae, a° 
Present of| &c. 

simple verbs ; 

pdeb, pads’ TAn- 

6, Od. T. 380. 


———<———— 


12. Propensitive. Turéw, @ Not re- Probably| Present 
dw, & cognisedas|this is thelact. con- 
bw, @ pass. Fut./proper place|tracts; gi- 

2. act., asjof those forms |Aéw, 6° Ti- 
time’ Fut.jof verbs in puludw, 3° &e. 
1. act., as|;which have 
Tena, pavo.ilong penulti- 

mates. 

13. Subj. ruréw, 6, ens, ns .| Aor. 2. Aor.2. subj.} Present 
dw, ans,és subj. pass. act. ws as 3a,/subj. act. 
bw, ons, ors o76, 86° and|contracts ; 


Present in|as pirdw, d, 
simple verbs;|ens, fis’ ti- 
PG, fis. pdw, &, ans, 
Gs: 8dde, 
@, Ops, ots. 


14. Participle. Tumévs>, els. doy, dv | Aor. 2.) <Aor.2.part.| Present 
ays, as. dwv, ov |part. pass.jact. ys* Sefs,|part. act. 
ovs, ous. dwv, Gy |tumels’ Fut.|ords, Sods’ Pre-| contracts ; 


ws 2. — part./sent in simple|q:Adwr, ay 
us act. rumav’|form: ods, pa-|&c. 


Fut. 1. injoa, gdy>  Sev- 
others, re-|yvts, doa, uy. 
pov. 


* Correctly, orh@:. In wapdord, xardéa, éxxodiv tra (Herc. Fur. 819.), &c. 
there is no circumflex : 80 wit, KAD, 506t, 5pa0r, should be wih, cave, &c., long. 
Observe, also, Theocr. Id. XXIV. 36. : 

“AvatTa® "Auditpiwv’ eue yap déos Yoxes dxvnpdy * 
“AvaTa, unde wédeco TE0is bxd odvdada Selys. 
The circumflex here comes in only upon false grounds. 
b Although evs and avs are universally Active terminations in Latin, yet I 
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MIDDLE PASSIVE. 











111. Imperative. Turéeco, dov, ob =. | Aor. 2. Pres.Im- 
a & m.Impera- perat. m. p. 
o ov tive; Tu- contracts ; 







“~ 4 “ae 
Tov. @iA€ou, ov 


Tydov, @° 
&e. 











112. Propensitive. Tuméouat, otuae Fut. 2.) Arthas. Present 
@ m., Turov-| “Afpat. m. and p. 
do ov po Fut. 1. contracts ; 
ae é€& num m.in some, Pircomuai, ov- 
TELovpat. pas’ Tydo= 
pat, apa’ 
&e.; fAdo- 
pat. 
113. Subj. ruméwpar, apa ‘ Aor. 2. subj. Present 


Mm. wi * Soya, |subj. con- 
orapat, &c.| tracts; ¢gi- 
Present of |Adwuu, 6- 
simple verbs, | ua, &c. 


if any. 
114. Participle. Tumeduevos, obpevos . Fut. 2. Present 
ao & m., Tumot= part. m. 
00. ob pevos’ Fut. and p. con- 
1. in some, tracts; ¢i- 
TELovpevos. Aeduevos, ov= 


pevos, &e. 


make them Secondary, en account of their inseparable connexion with eis 
and as, and because the form rumels is Passive, and ovas originally so also ; 
being set, and so standing. But Sels, rAds, Sods, and such like forms generally, 
are become Active in use, and mingle with Primary forms. 

© Ov should not be circumflexed, unless three short vowels be implied in 
it: two are expressly indicated by itself simply: w the same. Ar¢hya is 
evidently to be referred here; and it is not circumflexed. 
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SECONDARY OR CONTRACT ACTIVE, AND ANCIENT 
PASSIVE — continued. 


15. Preterite. "Erureeyv, nv 
aev, nV 
€ov, ovy 
aov, wy 


oov, ovy 


16. Subj. rumefny 
ainv 
olny 
TUREOLL, o1pt ° 
d @ pt 
é Ospet 


17. Infinitive. Tuméew, ew 
dew, ay 
dew, ovy 

Tuneévat, Tvas® 

eivat 

vat 
ouvas 


/ 
aeval, 

/ 
O€vat, 


Aor. 2.; Aor. 2. act| Imperf. 
pass., érv-|us* env, Zornv, act. of con- 


Hy. Ziwy, epuv, itracts; épl- 
Imperfect iNjAcovy, ov’ 
simple forms :\ér{uaov, wr, 
Zonv> _ Attic,|&c. 
épaov, épwr. 
eleov jov ely, 
without aug. 

Plurals must 
be long: fawr, 
édAwoay, Thu- 
cydides. 
Aor. 2.) Aor. 2. opt.| Imperf. f 


con- 
dolny.itracts ; gi- 
Opt.|Adorpu, ote * 


opt. p., tu-|act. ms* Seiny,opt. 
melny’ Fut.joralny, 
2. opt. p., Imperf. 








Turow. act. in sim-|riudom, @- 
ple verbs; asiu. &c. 
galyy. 

Aor. 2. ae 2. act.| Present 
pass., _Tu-|p * Seivat, or7j-jcontracts ; 
ajva’ Fut. an Sovvat. Tiydew, ay" 
2. act. o pirdey, ev" 
some, tv- &e. 
wew'® Fut. 

1. act. 0 

others; as 

TEMEW 


¢ Shorter vowels in the plural than in the singular are anomalous, and 


indicate a confused mixture of the First and Second Orders. 


nations alone belong here. 


¢ The circumflex should be here. 


Long termi- 


* No Optative form should be designated by any name which does not 


wae pales time. 


Optatives (so called) are all Subjunctive Preters. 


he circumflex here appears questionable, but is constantly used. 
h This rureiy is not properly the Aor. 2. act., but rémei. 
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MIDDLE PASSIVE — continued. 


115. Preterite.  "Erumeduny, ovpny Imperf. 
uo 8 @ of contr. 
00 ov . m., and p.; 

epircdunv, 
ovpny* éri- 
pdounv, d= 

pny. 

116. Subj. rumeoluny, olunv' . Fut. 2. Imp. opt. 
a re Opt. m., p- contr. ; 

0 of Tumoluny ° pircoluny, 
Fut. 1. of olunv’ Tian 
some, as Te~ oluny, duny. 


poluny. 





117. Infinitive. TuméeoOu, cicOu* . Fut. 2. Pres. of 
ae acba m., as Tu- contracts ; 
oe ovaba * | weto Oat ° piréerbat, 

Fut. 1. m. eic0a, &c. 
in some; 
Tepero Oa. 





' Tyxoluny should be written rvmoiunv. This form is confounded with 106. 


subj. if it have not the circumflex. 
k The circumflex should not be here: the « absorbs no vowel; and ov the 


same. 
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TERTIARY ACTIVE. 


. Present Imperat. Tumére,-‘wre' . | Pres. imperat. 
- Present Propen. tumérw,-'rrw . | Present indic. 
Subj. w,-ns . ‘ . | Present subj. 
. Present Part. ruméroy, -’rrwv ‘ . | Present part. 
. Present Preter. érémetov, -'rrov . | Imperfect ind. 
Subj. térrom: ‘ . | Imperfect opt. 
. Present Infin. ruméreiv, -rrew ; . | Present infin. 


. Future Imperat. Tumece, -’r0€, 


. Future Propens. turésw, -'row, yo  . | First fut. indic. 
now 
wow 
Subj. wns . ‘ . | First aor. subj. 
. Future Part. turécwy, -'nowy, yov . | First fut. part. 
nowy 
wowy 
. Future Preter. érimegoy, -’ra0r, ov. 
Subj. ou, no augment . | First fut. opt. 


. Future Infin. = rumécew, -'noew, Wey . | First fut. infin. 
noew 
woe 


. Indef. Imperat. Tézecov, -’roov, yov . |First aor. imper. 
noov™ 
WOOV 


pea ; ; ; See 33. 


. Indefinite Part. turécas, -’raas, pas . | First aor. part. 
n 
@ 
. Indef. Preter. érumeca, -’raa, Ya" . | First aor. indic. 
n 
@ 
Subj. ripjayu . P , . | First aor. opt. 
TIUpera 
. Indef. Infin. Tunécat, ~'moal, War . . |First aor. infin. 
n 





_ ‘ Whatever be the consonant inserted, a, », 7, 8, &c., the verb may be referred 
ere. 

m In some of these we have a, as dpacov, &c.; and sometimes the penultimate has 
the circumflex, as orijoov: and so orfiou, 47. and 141. 

" In many verbs this order is Téwov, twas, érvma, tira; the characteristic being 


that of the simple root; e.g. @rejua, towepa, Hveyka* efAa, infin. gd. And pro- 
bably these are the oldest. 
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MIDDLE PASSIVE. 


121. Pres. Imp. Tumérov®, -’rrov . Pres. imperat. 
122. Pres. Prop. TURETOMAL, -'TTOMGL Present indic. 
123. Subj. waar. Present subj. 


124. Pr. Part. rumerduevos, caries Present part. 
125. Pres. Pret. érumerduny, -xrduny Imperfect ind. 
126. Subj. érumroiyny. . .| Imperfect opt. 
127. Pres. Inf. rurérec@a, -’rrec0a Present infin. 





131. Fut. Imp. Tumésov, ‘acu, pou | e. g. dice, Spceo. 231. Modern Passive. 








. 

132. Fut. Prop. ee - hes First fut. m. 232. rurecPhoopo, p0hcopat. 
n . . | Sec. fut. _pass., First fut. pass. 
w F. f. m. in some. 

133. Subj. - wu 233. wud. 

134. Fut. Part. rureoduevos, -’xo, y | First fut. part. m.| 234. rurecOnodpuevos, ¢Onoduevos. 
nm. + » « «| See. fut. part. p., First fut. part. pass. 
w EF. f. m. in some. 

135. Fut. Pret. 235. 

136. Subj. romeoolunn y .| First fut. opt. m.| 236. rurec@ncoluny, pOnoolunr. 

n. . «| See. fut. op. pass., First fut. subj. p. 
F. f. m. op. insome. 

137. Fut. Infin. rurécecO@u, py. . | First fut. inf. m.| 237. rumecdfoecOu, pOhoeoOa. 
nm. . . » « | See. fut. inf. pass., 
w F. f. in. m. in some. 


141. Indef. Imp. réweoa:, -roa, Ya: | First aor. imp. wid.| 241. rvrécbyr1, pent, 
n First aor. imper. pass. 
w 
42. 242. 
143. 243. Subj. rurecdad, $66. 
First aor. subj. pass. 
144. Indef.Part. érurecdyevos, ro. y | First aor. part. mid.| 244. rumecGels, bets. 


n First aor. p. part. 
w 
145. Indef. Pret. érumesdunv, xo. P| First aor. mid. | 245. erurésOnv, Onv. 
n First aor. ind. pass. 
w 
146. Subj. rupatuny . . . | First aor. opt. mid.| 246. Subj. tumeo@einy, pOelnv. 


First aor. opt. pass. 
147. Indef. Inf. rurécacOa, xo. y | First aor. inf. mid.| 247. rumeo@jvat, pOjva. 
; n First aor. infin. pass. 
@ 


° Turérov, contracted from tunére(ao), €0, ov. 

P Observe 45. note". The Passives correspond ; éoreipduny, eiAdunv, &c. It is remark- 
able that there are three places to which forms of this kind may he referred ; such as 
efAduny, éxtdunv, érrduny, eipduny, avduny. For instance, No. 165., éxrdunv, having in the 
Active, %eray, txras, era: No.145., eiAdunv, having in the Active, efAa, efAas, efAe; infin. 
éaa: and No.155., the Primary Reduplicate form, when taking the augment merely, 
instead of the reduplication. 


H 3 


102 THE EVOLUTION 


REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
PRIMARY ACTIVE. 


51. Imperative. Térvre? . _. | Perf. imper.m.| Pres. imper. 


e(7 pet as Tiberi, 
a( 6 iorabt, 31500. So 
o( 6) rébvat, TéTAah, 
v(6:) nérrvO, 5€510. 
1(6) 

52. Propensitive. rérura . . | Perfect m. Present, pm‘ 
w TlOnm, tort, 
n(us) Sides, Tyus.* 
w(t) 

53. Subj. w, 7S Perf. subj. m. 

54, Participle. ceruxds . . | Perf. part. m. 
wy Part. aor. 2. re- 


dupl. 


55. Preterite. érérvwev, or ov,| Sec.aor.redupl.} Plurals of Im- 
[or av| éwdpuxoy, éré-| perfects in mu’ 
raav. For Plu. | gorav, &c.* 


per.m. see 65. 
56. _ Subj. out, 


sincesthoeas spe ES | TS | LS | 


ee 


57, Infinitive. ctervméva, duev | Perf. infin. m. | Pres. infin. ju. 
a «a 
0 0 
ew, av, ow | Sec.aor.redupl.|  Ardodv, art, 
Theocr. xx1x.9. 


a The reduplication is generally the initial consonant of the root with ¢; 
sometimes with :; sometimes é, é, or i, without the radical letter. Ifa vowel 
be the initial, ¢ alone is taken for the reduplication, and generally coalesces 
with it, and becomes a mere temporal augment. The Attic reduplication is 
a distinct modern peculiarity. An initial aspirate is redoubled with its cor- 
responding attenuate. 

T “Es, duev, &c., prove tu to be a reduplicate. 

* The words constituting the Imperfect of Verbs in MI ought to be ar- 
ranged in two forms; the one belonging here, and consisting of short termi- 
nations only ; the other belonging to the Second Order, and filled up with 
words of long terminations. The sense of both may be taken to be now gene- 
rally the same, though that of the latter was originally passive. 

‘ If this be correctly circumflexed, it belongs to 67. (See XXIV.) 
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REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
MIDDLE PASSIVE. 


151. Imperative. Terdraco . : _ Pres. imper. 
€ P- Mee 
; 

152, Propensitive. rervmapar Pres. pass. 


pts; as rlOeuat, 





oO 


cua 
ouat lsrapat, d3{Soua, 
trrapat, Teuat 
(See LVIZ.) 
153. Subj. a 
154. Participle. rerumduevos . Pres. part. 
: € pass. ps. 


Imperf. pass. 
pe? eriOeunv, &e. 
inrauny (érrd- 
unv, 105.).¢ 
Pres. opt. p. ut. 


155. Preterite. érerumduny® 
€ 
0 


156. Subj. aluny 
efuny, &c. 


157. Infinitive. Teréwacdu 
€ 
o 


Infin. pres. p. us. 


LS Te | tt 
TS | a | 


" The Form 163., without the circumflex, would properly supply this 
place. 

* Some verbs, which may be referred to this form, if the reduplication 
be sunk in a mere augment, may also be referred to 145. Observe dvduny, 
eiAdunv, eSpdunv, better nipduny, or ebpauny, &c. 


104 THE EVOLUTION 


REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
SECONDARY OR CONTRACT ACTIVE, ONCE PRIMARY 


PASSIVE. 
61. Imperative. Terdwee, y or e ‘Ale . & Attic Im- 
ae, @ perf. ui: f- 
0€, ov Gece, et, &c. 


62. Propensitive. reréwea, 7. ew, @. 


aa aw, w. 
oa OW, @. 

63. Subj. €w, &. ENS, fis. 
dw, &. ans, Gs. 
dw, @. Ons, @s. 

64. Participle. rervreds, ds.) evs.? els. ewy, av Part. pres. 
QWs, WS. Pays. as. aw, wy at’ as ridels, 
ows, @s. J ovs. ovs. owy, Oy iords, Bi6as, 

5id0bs. 

65. Preterite. érertreev, nv, ew, ea | Plu. Perf. m. Singulars 
€0v, ouy of Imperf. 
Gov, wy act. wt. Also 
eov, ovv Attic Imperf. 

pt? as érlBeor, 
ouy, &c. 

66. Subj. terurelny ‘ ‘ Pres. opt. jt. 

as 


ot 
TETUMEOLLL, Ott 


. Infinitive. reruredvai, fiva.* &c. 


Newapeiv, 

ea, ety. Pyth. 1. 105. 
ay. d:dav, Theocr. 
our. Xxix. 9. re- 

ay. @vavar, Agam. 


550. 





y These have sometimes lengthened penultimates; as rerynds, xexpnos, 
rebynws, Exrnos. 
z The termination es is originally Secondary, as zuwels shows, which is 


Passive ; and the passive sense of oras shows the same of the termination as. 
* The circumflex questionable. 
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REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
MIDDLE PASSIVE. 


162. Teruréapat, nua. quere. KexAdayat, nua. 
Névynpa. 
163.° Subj. reruréua. Subj. pres. pass. 


mt’ aS TGA, ff, 
Aras’ iore@pat, 7, Fras 
HdGpyat, a, @ras. 


>’ The form 163., without the circumflex, would belong to 153., where it 
is wanted. 


106 THE EVOLUTION 


REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
TERTIARY ACTIVE. 


71. Imperative. Terbwexe, xe, pe 


n vYke, XE 
@ 


72. Propensitive. reréwexa, xxa, pa 


” xa 
w 
78. Subj. @, 7S. 
74. Participle. creruwexds, wxws, ws 
: 7) Xeos 
w 
75. Preterite. éreruméxey, wkew 
n ew 
wo xew 
76. Subj. ous 
77. Infinitive.  reruwexévat, wxévas 
n pévas 
xevas 
82. TeTUKéTW, TOW, Wo. 
&e. 


Perfect imper. act. 


Perfect active. 


Perf. subj. 


Perf. part. active. 


Perf. opt. 


Plusq. perf. active. 
Perf. infin. active. 
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REDUPLICATE FORMS. 
MIDDLE PASSIVE. 


171. Imperat. Teréxeco, xa0, Yo 


n ‘a0, ko 
@ 


172. Propensit. rerbwe(c)uat, mua, uuosr | Perf. indic. pass. 
n 


ype. 
@ 


173. Subj. 


174. Particip. rerure(c)uévos, muévos, uuévos. | Perf. part. pass. 
n yhevos. 
is 


175. Preterite. érerur&c)uny, sunv, puny. | Plu. perf. pass. 
n yun. 


176. Subj. 


177. Infinit. rervrd(c)@a:, -’xOa:, -'pOcu. | Perf. infin. pass. 


n xOa. 
@ 


rerunécoua, -'rooua, W. Paulo- p. fut. 
&e. 
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THE EVOLUTION 


NEW DENOMINATIONS OF THE TENSES, 
MORE CORRECT THAN THE OLD, 


First Order. 


2d Order. 


Third Order. 


WHICH IT MIGHT BE POSSIBLE NOW TO ADOPT. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. 


Simple Imperative. 
1. réme, ruwéToo’ 
rimerov, TUTETwY’ 
cTimere, TUNET@OAY. 


Ancient. 


S2(s). 9e( 0s). 36(5). 4A0(Hs). x9i(Os).4 


Contract Imperative. 


ll. act. rémee, et. K.T.A. 


66, it os, a. — 6, ic a, o.— vt, v. w%AD( 4). 


Present Imperative. 
21. réwre. K.T.A. 


Future Imperative. 


31 réve. x. 7.A. also rumrnce. 


Indefinite Imperative. 


-at. 


41. rinvov. «.7.A. also rimnouv. 


“AC or. 


PASSIVE. 


Simple Imperative. 


11. p. réwn(0:), turhtw.© 101. rémov, turer bw 


TirecOuv, Turérbwy. 


curecde, TurécOwoay. 
Sico, 0, ov. orero, ho, a. 
[dée0, 300, dev. 


Contract Imperative. 


111. ruréou, od. 
cov, a. — éou, ov. 


Present Imperative. 
121. rdérrov. 


Future Imperative. 
131. répou' also rurhaov. 


Indefinite Imperative. 
141, ropa also rérnoa. 


Modern Imperative. 
241. ripOnri. 


¢ All the Passive forms numbered 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. are Ancient 
and original Passives; those beyond 100. are Middle Passives; and those 
beyond 200. are Modern. 


4 Kéxave, Hom., proves rsd (Kavi existin 
xp; and we have similar proof of others in « C 


also); and Kexpfua: proves 
as 3¢5:6:, Vesp. 373.), as well 


as in a, e, 0, v. When roots end in consonants, they always assume e or o for 
the purposes of verbal formations; as TTI or TYTI, ruwe, Tun-e-Tw, TUT-0-pEV, 
&c.; but it is not always so when they end in vowels. 
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INDICATIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. 


Ancient. . 


Hlet, NS, NT 
lek, NS, HOb bibs, bis, bios” 
Bib, AS, WOK VIL, US, UES. 


First Order. 


Simple Preter. 
5. &rumov, erumes, eruwe’ 
érumopev, érumere, Erumov. 
Gy, &; ‘.—_ ay, as, @. = OY, = UP. 


Contract Future and Present.* 


12. ac. Tumew, &. K.T.A. 
Aa, Bi. — OM, We 


Contract Preter. 


15, ac. érumeoy, our. 
ty, %Y. am OY, ay. — aty, NV. — 60), Gus. 


Second Order. 


Present. 
TUNTG. Ke T. As 


Present-preter. 
érunrroy. 


Future. 
32. tiyw'® also rurncw. 


Future-preter. 
trupov, also éréxnoov. 
a 


Third Order. 


Indefinite- preter. 
45. é&rupa‘® also eet 


Ancient. ; 
15. érvmny, ns, 7. 105. Sacsun, érdmou, 


erumeroy, érunérny’ K.T.A. 


Simple Future and Present.°¢ 
2. rimw, tires, Tore 12. tuna, cis, et. 102. tUxouat, turn, 
TUreTov, TUTeToY’ obsolete. tunduelov, TUresOov, TUTecOov" 
TUrouev, TUmeTE, TUTOUCt. turdueba, tUrecOe, TUrovTal. 


PASSIVE. 


. Simple Future and Present. 
TUTETaL 


Ge pears, Cobyvupeces, &C. 


Simple Preter. 

érurero’ 
érumduelov, ervrea0ov, éruréaOnv 
érundueba, érimecGe, érémovro. 
iDipamy, ipe env, &C. 


Contract Future and Present. 
112. ruméopat, ovjas*! 7A. 
Ropes, apa, KC. 


Contract Preter. 
115. éruméouny, ovpny. 
abteny, apeny, &C. 


Present. 
122. réwroua. K.7.A. 


Present-preter. 
125. érurréuny. 


Future. 
132. trépoua. also rurhoopa:. 
a 


Future-preter. 
135. érubduny. “ne deny, obsolete. 


Indefinite-preter. 
145. érufbduny, also Serene aie: 


Modern Future. 
242. rupPhcoua. 


Modern Preter. 
245. érdOny. 


© The original power of 2. and 12. was undoubtedly Future, as is still evident; though 


now it is 


so Present: wherefore I call them Future and Present. 


On the contrary, 


the power of 22. was never Future, nor was the power of 32. ever Present. 


£112. Tuwotuu should have no cirque: 
€ 32. Contracted from riéreow. 
b 45. In some éruma. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Simple Fut. and Present. Ancient. . . Simple Fut. and Present. 
3 3. TUxw, TURNS, TUT. 13. rund, fis, 7. 103. rérwpas. 
\) 
» Simple Preter. Ancient. . . . . Simple Preter. 
A 6. ruweev, and tuwomu. 16. ruwelny. 106. turoiuny. 
eal sEy. — Ol6y. inv. — olny. cespeny. 
s | Contract Future and Present. Contract Future and Present. 
oO | 13. ac. ruméw, &, rumens, fis, rue, fi. 103. ruréwuat, oo. 
‘o) 0), i. — OM, &. CALs, W. —— bONAMS, Oi 
=| 
S Contract Preter. Contract Preter. 
® | 16. ac. rume(nv', and rumeolu, of. 116. rureolunr*, o7. 
2 ciny.— einy. LOb[Ls, Gifs. — b0tpes, Obf4s- OL LANY, Gi. — 001 L4m¥, Os» 
Present. Present. 
23. réxtw, ns, 7. 123. rewrepas. 
Present-preter. Present-preter. 
26. rerrowu. 126. rumrroluny. 
Be Future. Future. 
& 33. TUYw, ns, n° also rurhow, ns, 7. 133. rupwpuos’ also rurhowpat. 
: Future-preter. Future-preter. 
36. rupoms also rurfoown. 136. rvvoluny’ also rurnooipny. 
Indefinite Preter. Indefinite Preter. 
46. ripjayue also rurfoamu. 146. rupaluny also rurnoaluny. 


Indefinite olic Preter. 
46. rdWera. 


First Modern Future. 
233. rupPjowpat. 


First Modern Preter. 
236. rupénooluny. 


Second Modern Future. 
243. rupéd. 


Second Modern Preter. 
246. rupbelnv. 


116. Tumolny is also Attic; as gidolny, diaredoiny; but not diereddolny, and 


therefore never turroiny. 
‘ 116. Turoiuny should have the circumflex. 


2d Order. lst Order. 


Third Order. 


Third Order. 


2d Order, 1st Order. 


24. 
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11] 


PARTICIPLES. 


ACTIVE. 


Simple. 


4, rinwy, OY turréy. 


Contract. 


14. ac. rumdwy, dv. 
kan, & Gy. — dary, div. — ive. — dvs. — Ovg. 
tig. — hs. — 00s. — bs. — ds. 


Present. 
TUNTOV. 


Future. 


Tupev’ also turfowr. 


Indefinite. 
. Tuas’ also rurhoas. 


34. 


Ancient. . 
14. rumels. 


PASSIVE. 


. Simple. 
104. rumdpuevos, ov. 
Siptves. a. 0. u. 


Contract. 
114. TUMEduEvos: 
Obiesves, Gi. cbpetvos, ob. 


Present. 
124. rurrduevos. 


Future. 
134. rupdpevos’ also rurnodpevos. 


Indefinite. 
144. rupduevos’ also rurnodpevos. 


Modern Future. 
234. tupOnoduevos. 


Modern Preter. 
244. rues. 
e 


INFINITIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. 
Simple Infinitive. Ancient. 
7. vorew.! 17. ruwjvat. 


évecs. — Kv ces, — byces. — Ova. 


Contract. 


17. ac. Tunéew, civ. 
etsy, ay. —_ ossy, ouy. 


PASSIVE. 


Simple Infinitive. 
107. tréwerGat. 
seBees. 0.0. U. 


Contract. 


117. ruméecOa, e:o8cu.™ 
kerbs, &. =~ ose8as, ov. 


Esvecs, Hues, OF Sivccs. — Bbvees, %vces. — byes, OVS. 


Present. 
27. Tinrew. 
Future. 
37. tivew* also rurhoew. 
Indefinite. 


47. riya’ also rurfoa. 


Present. 


127. téwrec@a. 


Future. 
137. riperOar also rurhoerOa. 


Indefinite. 
147. rhpacba’ also rurhoacba. 


Modern Future. 
237. rupOhoea Bau. 


Modern Preter. 
247. rupOjivat. 


' 7. Térev, erroneously rureiv, called Aor. 2., and circumflexed. 
™ 117. @ only should have the circumflex. 
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51. 
61. 


71. 


52. 
55. 
62. 
65. 
72. 
75. 


82. 


THE EVOLUTION 


REDUPLICATE FORMS. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. 


First Imperative. 


Térure. 
6( 34). (Os). o( 4s). xexAv( Os). xexes( Os). 


Contract Imperative. 


TeTUmEe, N, OF Et. 
as, &. Ob —— OU. 


Present Imperative. 


TETUMEKE, TKE, PE’ YKE, XE. 
NRO. WKH 


PASSIVE. 
First Imperative. 


TeTURETO, €0, OV. 
COO. 060. UFO. FO. 


151. 


161. 


Present Imperative. 


TeTiTEedo, 700, Yo; yoo, Eo. ™ 
100. 000. 


171. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. 


First Futyre and Present. 


Térura, w. 
Nps. Nhs. BEXAU{LE. MEXEI{L4. 


First Preter. 


érerumoyv. 
EY. Ve UP. 


Contract Future and Present. 
TETUMEA, TN. EW, W- 
Cb. 0% Ga, &. 60, w. 

Contract Preter. 


érerumecy, NV, lV, €0. 
6O¥, OUY. COV, GY. CO, OUP. 


Present. 
TETUTEKO, THA, PA, XA. 


NXE. MMLe 


Present-preter. 


/ 
CTETUTEKELY, TK, DP. X- 
NBME. GREY. 


Future. 
TETUTETW, HOW, Ww. 


PASSIVE. 


First Future and Present. 
152. reréropa. 
GLLO85. CLfLOLS. ULES. bfLces. 
First Preter. 


156. érervropny. 
Sey. Leny, ULENY. 


162. 
165. ————_ . 
Present. 
172. rerime(c) mou, muat, ppot, yuo. 


M[LOCh. OafAeces. 


Present-preter. 
175. érerund(c)uny, mE, bey Yun. 
NIANY. CUILNY. 
Future. 
182. rerurécoua:, woopat, . 


= The reason why 171. appears the same as 151. is that reréweoo, 171., is 


syncopated for reruméxeco. 


nd all the forms of the Third Order Passive 


are syncopated, with respect to the characteristic «. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. 


First Future and Present. 
53. rerime, ns, p. 
GSy Te GS, G- 


First Preter. 


56. rerdrotut. 
Eb[Ls. cobped. 


Contract Futtire and Present. 


63. rerurdw, w. ens, jis. 
4a, a. bas, we 


Contract HZolic Preter. 


PASSIVE. 


153. 


First Preter. 


156. rerumoluny. 
sipeny. aipeny. 


Contract Future and Present. 
163. rerumdua, 7. 


ads 


RQ 


66. rerumelny. 166. 
inv. osmy. 
Contract Preter. 
66. reruméoiut, otus. 166. 
hoster, apes. bospes, ospe4. 
Present. 
73. TeTUMEKW, NS. — TK. . X. 173. 
NX. O80). 
Present-preter. 
76. reruméxoyu. 1k. $. x. 176. 
 @ 
Future-preter. 
186. rerurecoluny. yp. 
PARTICIPLES. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
First Reduplicate. First Reduplicate. 


54. rerurds. dv. 


Contract. 


64. rerérews, Gs. &s, els. ewv, av. 


OG, WS. OS, DS. BIS, OVE. AE, O1f. BEY, GY. Cav, Gi¥. 


Present. 


74. rerumends. mk. d. X- 
NXOS. WXOS, 


154. rerumépevos. 
CLLEVOS. ELLEYOS. ULLEVES. 


164s 


Present. 
174. rerume(o)uévos. mp. Mu. YM 
” @ 


Future. 
184. rerurecopevos. wv. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
First Reduplicate. First Reduplicate. 
57. rerumévas. ew. | 157. reruméoOau. 
Ge vces, Ovas. cy. ovr. a6 
Contract. 
57. reruméevat. Fvat. éew, ety. . 167. 


a@y. ovy OF ay. 


Present. . Present. 
77. rerumenévat. wk. $. X- 177. rerumé(c) Oa. pba. xa. 
4 oe “oe 
Future. 


187. teruméverOu. Wp. 


In answer to the Question, What are the beneficial results of 
this investigation? I answer as follows. 

We get at the real Power of the different forms, seeing how 
to account for them; and we have no doubt. viz.: 

We see that the Imperative-and Subjunctive Aorists (falsely 
so called) are with reason construed propensitively, and are not 
Perfects or Preters. 

We see how the ancient form, called Fut. 2., comes to be 
indicative of the powers assigned both to the Present and the 
Fut. 1., so called. 

We see the old Participial form, called Aor. 2., to be indeed 
Present in old time. | 

We see what forms, called Middle, are really Active, and 
what are really Passive; there being properly no “ Middle 
Voice ;” though there be a middle series of Passive forms, be- 
tween some more ancient, and others more modern. 

If similar or the same forms are used with different Powers, 
some active and some passive, we see the nature of the transition 
which has led to the difference, and admit it without being in 
difficulty. : 7 

We see the entire and distinct system there is in the Reduphi- 
_ cate Species, and the proper power of its forms, Propensitive, 

-Participial, and Preter. It is as much a distinct species as that 
of the Simple Verb. 
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ACTIVE INFINITIVE FORMS. 


Primary and Tertiary. . 
—e ] pevat. rum€uevan. turreueva, I.D. A. tupeueva, 1.D. A. rerupéduevat, 
a 


I.D.A. 
o gir€uevar, A. riuduevar, A. xpuoduevar, A. 
v Séuevar, D. riOeueva, 1. P. iorduevat, D. Sdueva, D. A. &- 
Cevyvimevat, D. A. Sdueva, D. A. evar, to go. 
| €uevar, to send, and i€uevas. 
vat. TeTUMTEVal. TeTUpPEVal. ; 
Séva, P. riPeva iordvat, dover, P. SiSdveu. Cevyviva. érrd- 


vat, perf. pdvas. Iva, to go. 


pev. turreuev, 1. tupeuer, I. rerupéuer, I. 
pireuev, I 
Séuev, I. riOeuer, I. iorduev, 1. Sduev, I, Sidduer, I. tevyri- 
perv, I. éorduev, I. iduev and Yer, to 
go. guey and iduer, to send. 


ev. turrev. truer. These might come under » below. 


~ 


v. turev, D. girder, D.° 


Seconpary ACTIVE, or 
PRIMARY PASSIVE. 
—ee ) pevar. rumhuevar, D. rupejpevu, D. 
; puartpea, P.  riyhuerau, P. 


ae 
oe TOhpevat, LLP. ornweva, D. 
val. Turjva.” rupOivat. elvart, tu be. idvou, elvar, to go. f€vat, eivar, 
to send. 


Seas. orjvat. Sovver. Sediévar. 
pev.* Fuev, to be, D. 


ev. vturéev, I. rumeiv. 
piréev, ev. Tiudev, Tiny, D. timdgr, Tusav, P.  xpuodew, od», 
ov, AD. evv, D. diddy for dd00v, Matthia, 207. 11. 


Ve glanv, Ze. This might come under ev above. 


© Tpapev, Pind. Py. 1V. 205. 
» The circumflex superfluous. 
a All the eight other forms of this infinitive elva retain yer, except ues, 
Dor. 
’ + Unusual; rurjuer,I. Aor. 2. Pass., and rupé@juer, I. Aor. 1. Pass., and 
orjev, I. Aor. 2., and eluev, Dor., and jes, D., from eu. The circumflex 
appears superfluous. 
Aus, es, ots, AUolic and Poetic terminations. 
M doubled in pmeva, P. 
Tipa, omelpa, rau, &c., act., and ripecdu, &c., and rérupGer, pass., are 
forms to be otherwise accounted for. 


1 2 
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‘ APPENDIX II. 


EXAMPLES OF INVESTIGATION. 


I. 
1. | STA. 101. ora(co). 
Act. trang. 2. | (ord) (102. ordyau.) 
Stay, set. 4. 
5. | foray, as, a. | Od. %. 306. and freq. I. M. 56. 105. éordunv. 
7. | ordvat. 106. craiuny. 


ll. orde, (6). 
Intrans. 12. ordw. 13. ore. 113. ordpa. 
14. oras. 
15. Zoraev, Zornv. 16. orainr. 
17. orjvat. 





iw) 
Cr 





Trans. 32. 132. orfoopa. Shall stand, be set. Sometimes, 


orhow.* 
| shall HAVE set up. 





34. 
35. 
37. 
41. 
42. 
44. 





Trans. 45. 


47. j 
Intrans. 51. éora(6). 

52. éora.' grrw. (lorayt.) 152. (€orapa.) torapar. 

54. éords.— EoTos. 

55. éoray.'—éordoay, Il. M. 55. 

57. €ordvat. 

61. : 
Intrans. 62. €oraa." éord. tornu. 

64. égrads, ews, Ion. 

65. . éoralny. 

67. ——. 

71. : 
Intrans. I 72. gorana.*® or éornna. 
have stood, 74. érrnkdas. 
or stand. 75. éorhxew. ou. 

vi. 

81. : 
Shall stand. 82. écritw. 





gornoa. | 145. éornodunv. Always, have HAD set up. 




















* Srdow is also found. * *Eorduev, &c., both Propens. and Pret. 
" “Eornte, Il. A. 243, 246. == ordre, you stand. 


* “Eoraxa, I have set, is rather an irregular Aorist of the Simple verb. 


1. 

Mitto, 2. 

ire facio, 4. 

moveo: 5. 

reflex. 7. 
moveo me ?. 

il. 

Mittor, eo. 12. 

14. 

15. 

17. 

21. 

Ko, vado. 22. 

24, 

25. 

27. 

31, 


Tre faciam. 32. 


34 


35. 
37. 


41. 


42. 
45. 
47. 


51. 
52. 
54. 
55. 
57. 
61. 
62. 
64. 
65. 
67. 
ree 
72. 
74. 
75. 
77. 
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I. 


BA.Y 


Z6ay. ” 


Bnet). Z 

Bdw* Béw, a. 
Bas. 

Zenv. 16. Bainy. 
Bijvar. Bayer. 


(Bdvw) Baive. 
Balvev, &e. 


Bdow, Bhow. | 





Zena. 





Bé€a. 


Bi€as, and Bieov, and BeGds. 


Be@a' vas. 


Bé6aa. 
Be6acs. 


Benna. 
Be6nxws. 
éBeGhrew. 


Be@nnévar. 


102. (Bduu): as pdua, oda 
Epapat, elpype, pdpvapas 
mwérapat Tdvupol, wwyapar, 
Kpeuapar, 


4 


112. Béouct, or Bdoua. ell. O. 194. 
with the acquired sense 
of 102. eam, eo. It may 
or may not be future. 


132. Bhoouu. Ibo. 


135. eBnodunv ébhoero. 


145. e@nodunrv’ é6hoaro. 


BéBapa. 
See 5¢5xucr, under Aie. 


Y Ba, like ra, in its Simple Primary forms, seems to work without as- 


suming e or o. 


* Ba’rny, 3 dual; e@dcav, and %éay, and Bdv, 3 plur. See ddw, p. 121. note. 


* Kardéa, Aristoph. Ves 
203., Aristoph. freq. 


- “E6a, Nubes, 30. 


1 3 


p-. 979., Rane, 35., 6a, Ibid. 377. eo6a, Pheen. 


i’ 
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ITI. 
1. “Ae, or &a. 
I a, or au, 2. “Aw.” 102, dduas. 
blow hot, with 
open mouth; 5. &ov.° 
especially as 7. &ew** or &va. 


in sleep. Act., 

LI blow wu, 

full; i.e. in- 12. taw.¢ Thesame. 112, daduos.£ I am infatuated. 
flate: hence 

inspire, In & 

bad sense, in- 

fatuate, befool, 

lead to evil. 


The same. 22. adrw. 


3 


I befooled, 45. aS doa. 145. ’ddodunv.» I was befooled, or 
vitiated. played the fool, recipr. *ad- 
adnv*. I was befooled. 


From &# comes the verbal adjective ards, satiable; and hence éaros, in- 
satiable, never to be filled or have enough, contr. dros. From ddw, taros, 
vitiable, violable; and hence ddaros, inviolable. See Buttmann, Lexil. in 
ddaros. He should not have objected to tracing up daw to &w as its root; the 
second a coming not by a supposed resolution of the a in &#, but by a regular 
formative assumption of perpetual occurrence. 


> Ade, Od. E. 478., T. 440. The primary element is a; becoming &e or 
&a, with the mutable or omissible e or a. 

© “Ae, Apollon. Rhod. I. 605. 

4 -Aduevat, Il. @. 70. “auevas. 

¢ Neither ais uniformly of the same length, which appears unaccountable. 

* BurrMann justly objects to ’aara (I. T. 91. 129.), and “asaro (T. 95.), 
being used actively, befools, befooled; and for the latter would read “aace: 
why should he not read dare: for the former? (See his Lexilogus.) Ada, 
though not found in use, is as regular as &aca. 

© “‘aaoas, Ll. @. 237. “adoer, Od. &. 296, 297. “aaoav, Il. A. 340., T. 187.; 
Od. K. 68. doe, Od. A. 61. deca, I breathed open-mouthed in sleep, is the 
same. 

h -gaodunv, Il. 1. 116., T. 135. “aa@’oaro, I. 1. 533., A. 340. 

i -adodny, Ll. m1. 685., T. 136. *adoon, Od. A. 503., IL. T. 113. ’adodes, Od. 
#. 301. 

The verb &réw, whence the Participle ’éréovra (Il. TY. 332.), and aréovres 
(Herod. VII. 223.), is a distinct verb intransitive, to be foolish, mad. Butr- 
MANN says it is from &rn, notwithstanding its a is short. 

"Ardw also, whence ‘érwuévn (Soph. Antig. 17.), and “érdpevos (Eur. Sup. 
182.), is also a distinct verb active; the sense is the same as ddrw. It is 
Attic, never Epic. Quere by Metath. for ddrw ? 
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IV. 


Al. 
Sfevra. Are urged, run. I]. ¥. 475. 
Zor. I feared; fled. il. r. 556. P. 666. 
X. 251.3 also, (év)dfecar. They urged on. 
Il. 3. 584. 
3tecOa. To be chased ; to fly. Il. M. 
304.; also, to drive. Il. M. 276. 


The opposite meanings in these forms render it difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine whether they are Primary forms, the Secondary being disused ; 
or vice versa. 


22. deidw. I fear. 

32. (Selow). Aristid. II. p. 168. 132. defcoua. Shall fear. 
45. ea. deca, Hom. I feared. 

47. Seton. 


51. SeBi(6), as Kexavo, Vesp. 373. 


52. 5édyu, plur. Sdmuer, Sedire. 145. (Se3ua.) See LVIT. 
54. dedids. as TéTysaL. 

55. %idw, as eoray, plur. -edédav. ZpO.yuau. 

57. (Sedlva.) ded{uev, or ded{pev. AdAumau. 

61. Kéxupas. 

62. 5é:a and deldia, plur. dedlauer. KéKAUpaL. 

64. mwépupas. 

65. eédiov, or eédiev, plur. eedlecay. vérayo, &c. 


67. dedidévas. 


72. 3é50uK0, SelSoixa, I fear. 


V. 
POI. 
Corrumpo. 2, | Pole. 102. (p@louu.) Corrumpor. pOfwpa 
Act. trans. conj. 


5. 2p. Il. &. 446. 


Corrumpor. 22. $@ivw, Ion. péive, Att. 
gen. intran. 


Corrumpam. 32. [ petow. 132. 0fcouc. Pass. 
Act. trans. otto | 


Trans. 45. [ee.va, 


° = 152. epOipau. 
154. @inevos. 


155. épOiuny. 
157. p@lo@a. 





145. épOieduny. P. 


Pass. 
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VI. 
1. | AE, or dee. 
I owe, bind =... | Sew. Se. Debet. 102. S€oua:. Debeor, 
over. 4, ligor, ligatum 
5. | &eev, or ov. habeo. 
7. | delv. 
I am owed to : 
another : I 
am owed 12. dcew. dee. Debetur, is wanted. 112. Seovua. 
anything 14. dear. or debitum habet, wants, 
byanother. 15. eS¢eov, ovy. in the .character of 
17. deity. creditor. 


T shall bind. 32. | Show. Sehow, I shall want. 132. d4ooua, dehooua. 
5e7j0e, Imperson. 
there will want. 


I bound. 45. édénoa, I wanted. 145. éincaunv, eenoduny. 


edenoe, impers. 
there wanted. 


This root, though ending in a vowel in its Simple form, appears to assume 
e and overbally. From the forms defcw, ena, it should seem certain that 
Séew, NOt Sw, is the form of this verb, which has the meaning, J want; which 
meaning is also that of déouc, the Passive of 5é#. The inference is, that déew 
is the old Passive of déw. 

Aéw, debeo, means I owe, or bind over anything to any object; and hence, 
I bind, in any way. Then déew and déone: mean J am owed any thing ; whence 
actively, J want, I crave, I have need of it. Correspondingly we have, 4p oi 
Znoa, which I fastened to it, l1.a. 469. See also Il. s. 73., Od. a. 380.; 
and éueto 3& dijcev, i.e. eSenoev, he wanted me, Il. =. 100. Ajoev, he bound, 
should be written without the circumflex. 

Ac is not a Passive like doxe?* but it belongs to the Active 3éw, debeo. Aci, 
debet. Ti 5& Set worcutewevar Tpwecow Apyeious; What obliges that the Greeks 
Jight with the Trojans ? 

TloAAod Sef would be correctly, J¢ owes or obliges by much: but the use is 
changed, as though it were dee, Lé¢ wants by much, i.e. it is a long way off, 
due woetv, that I should do, &c. Moddov dw, L want by much, Iam far from, 
&c., is an equal departure from correctness. 

Were not ded and Sevéw the original forms of this verb ? 


1. Sere. 
2. | oKédw. 


15. %oxdnv. oxdrainv. p. Have been dried up. cxhaeia. 
17. oKAqjva. p. ° 


TKEAAW. | act. Dry up. 


32. | oKAhow | a. Shall dry. 132. oxAfooua. p. Shall be dried. 


72. Zoxdnka. p. Have been dried. 


VII. 


Dry up. 





22. 
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VII. 


ATe. 


ATO. 102. Stone. Pass. or intrans. 
mergor, subeo. Il. E. 
140. Aristoph. Vesp. 
148. Thesm. 253. Od. 
n. 495. 


Act. trans. 
mergo, or 
subire cogo. 


ia a ea 


11. 30(&). 
Intrans. 12. duvew, di. 
mergor, 14. dus. Aristoph. Pl. 204. katadvonevow, Hom. Hy. 


subeo. 15. eduv. du. Eis ‘Epunv. 297. sub- 
17. dvvat. euntis. 


21. : 
Intrans. 22. ddvw. taking the sense of dvdw. (qu. ddvaye.' subeor.) 
mergor. 24. ‘ 
25. eduvoy. dave. not dove. 


27. 


Ac. tr. 31. 
mergam. 32. | Svow. | taking the sense of di. 132. dicoua. Pass. or intrans. 


34. 
35. 
37. 
41. 
42. 
44. 


| 








Fy 





. 135. eédvodunv. 


Ac. tr. 45. | édica.| id. 145. éd0odunv. Pass. or in- 
trans. same as édup. 


FHI. 


47. 
51. , 
52. (Sediut.) see Siw, Seip. 
54. 7 

55. 
57. 
61. 
62. 
64. 
65. 
67. 
71. ; 
72. dé5uxa. intrans. 
74, : 
75. dSeduunnv. Theocr. I. 102. for ev, 
77. ‘ 


k In piovta (Callim. Dian. 95.) we trace the form of dvdwy, dtwv: but per- 
haps the uncertain length of v does not admit of any complete sifting of these 
forms; and in the same form it will sometimes be long, and sometimes short. 
Avoryra is found in use intransitively (Hom. Od. E. 272.). “ Dicitur etiam sol 
Sve, Siwy also (Il. &. 237.) : subaud. rd yj, seu yaiay; quod in soluta ora- 
tione est usitatum ; ut docet Bud., qui et 5vew a Theophr. pro mergere seu 
immergere, ac ddec0a pro mergi et sidere poni scribit.” Scap. v. divw. *HédAtos 
8 &p’ uv, Od. E. 225. So érpage, he nourished, is used like érpdgn, he thrived, 
was nourished, soluta oratione. So 6fw transitive, Il. %. 466., is used intran- 
sitively, Od. B. 368. 

' Possibly from Avvw, treated as a Primary Root, the Passive dJvaya: may 








HEE TT 
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IX. 
1. Te. 
2. | en. | Produce. Il. z. 148, 102. (pi/oua.) Produced. Od. 
149. #. 347. 1. 109. 
4. —. 
5. ——. 
7—. 
eee | 
12. . 13. giw. I am produced, I arise. 


14. gis, also gves. Produced. 
15. épuv, also épvny (late). 

17. iva, also puiva. 

21. : 

22. 
24. 
25. 
27. 





HT] 


31. —, 
32. | quow. | Shall produce. a. 132. gvcoua. Produced, arise. 


34. 
35. 
37. 
41. 
42. 
44. 


45. | &pvoa.| Have produced. a. 





| e | | ry | 
4 


1 |# 


47. 
51. " 
52. (wépums.) 
&e. 7 
62. wxépva. Hom. 
64. mepuds. Hom. 





72. wépuxa. p. Have arisen. 


This root, like the preceding, in its Primary Simple form (not the redupli- 
cate), seems to assume e and o in its verbal formations, like roots ending in 
consonants. 


have arisen, subeor; and thence possum. Observe ddua, tyauay mdpyapat, 
xpépapat, &c. 

Matthie remarks upon xpévauu, that it “probably arose from the re- 
gular perfect (reduplicate) passive, cexpguaya, not in use; with which it 
agrees also in signification, J kave been hung ; consequently, Z hang.” 

Whether these forms be referred to the order of Reduplicates, or that of 
Simple Verbs for their origin, it should be observed that in either case they 
are of the Primary character ; and belong only to 102. or 152. duc cer- 
tainly belongs to the former ; and xpéuaua, if for xexpduapar, to the latter. 
See the General Paradigm, LX XXII. 102. 152. 
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xX. 
1. Ya. ‘This shows yévw, a Tertiary to ya, assuming the character of a Primary, 
2. yam. and giving out new derivatives. The existence of ya, ydw, &c., is proved 
4. yas. by the known reduplicates yeyas, yéyae, &. (See XXVIII.) note?. 
5. &yav. Conjectures must be admitted. 
7. ydvas 
ll. yde. 
12. ydw, or ydopt. 
14. yas, or ydys. 
15. éydov, or ev. 
17. yavat. 
As TERTIARY. As PRIMARY. 
21. ydve, or yéve . 1. yéve.™ yevoo, Eschyl. 
22. yévw. 2. yew. yévoun, yévnra, Hom. 
24. yéever. 4. yévoyr. yevdpevos, Thucyd. 
25. eyevov. éyevéunv. Produced.| 5. dyevor. évyevdunv, Hom. 
27. yévew. , 7. yevew. yevérOau, Hom. 
ll. yevée. yvde, O0:. To conceive. 
12. yevéw.® vbw. To know. 
14. yevéov. yvobs. 
15. éyéveor. éyévoov, wy. 
17. yevelv. yvevas. 
52. yéya, yéyaper. 
54. yeyds. 
32. yevérw, fow. yvdow. yevicoua.  yrdcouat. 
57. yeyduer, O1. TX. 164., Il. E. 248. Soph. Shall be born. Soph., 
fiisch., Eur. 
62. yéyaa, Hom. yeydouu, Hy. 
64. yeyaws, Hom. Ven. 198., eyeva, Or &yewa. éyewauny, Hom. Have 
Shall be || eyéveoa, noa. eyvwoa. had born. 
born. 
72. yéyaka, nKa. 52 yéyeva, or yeyevapan, Or yeyéevoua.° 
77. yeydkew, Pind. Ol. VI. 83. yéyova.? freq. intrans. yiyvopa, yelvouat, or 
yeyovns, Hom. vyivomat. 
eyeydvev, Hom. 
62. yeyévea. 
72. yeyévnka. eyvona.’ yeyévnoum, %yvwopat, 
or yeyévnpat. 


yeyérnro, Thucyd. 


™ Obs. yévv, a joint, knot of a branch. 

" Tevvdw, genero, pario. 

° Teyevolueba, Ll. N. 485. 

P Or, yéyva’ whence gigno (ylyvw) ; whence yryvdonw, or yivéoxw: the forms of which 
ought to be kept distinct from those of yvat, &c. (11. 17.). It will be seen, also, that the 
form yéyova, ueuova, &c., is not to be confounded with yéyaa, uéuaa, &c. 

a Like wrérroxa. 
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APPENDIX III. 


MOST ANCIENT ELEMENTS. 


THERE may have been an age, the very earliest of the language, in which the 
Preter Form was more elementary than the Propensitive, as is the case in 
the Hebrew ; and the Third Person was taken first. There are, however, in 
fact, no traces of such a system now to be depended upon. It might be thus:— 


ACTIVE FORMS. 


Ture, Infinitive. TUTOV, Participial. 
TUTE, Imperative. TUTEl, Propensitive. 
eTUTE, Preterite, 3d P. 


The final ¢ is not always radical, but mutable or omissible. 

The similarity of the first three forms, supposing no augment in the Pre- 
ter, 1s constantly exemplified in the Hebrew, unpointed, which was doubt- 
less the original condition of that language; and the same may be observed 
in English verbs: e.g. Set, beat, split, hit, shut, bid, let, put. 


INFLEXIONS. 
PRETER. 
TUTE, TUTES, Turevy OY oy’ 
TUTOTQY, TUTETE, TUTOMEY. 


Particip1aAL Form : 
of which Numbers and Genders are considered elementary, but not Cases. 


TUTOV, TuTrovoea, OF ova. 
TUTNOVTES, TUTOUCAL. 
PROPENSITIVE. 
TUNEL, TUTMTELS, TuTo’ 
TUMOUC!, OC, TUTELTE, TUTTOUJLEV, OLLeV. 


\ 


PASSIVE FORMS. 





Tunee, Infinitive: turevs, or es. Participle. 
TUMEE, Imperative. TUMEEL. Propensitive. 
ETUTEE, Preterite. 
INFLEXIONS. 
TUTTEE, TUTEES, TuUTreey” ' -Tumevs, OF ets, TUTELTA’ 
TUMEETQY, TUMEETE, TUTEOMEV. ‘TUREVTES, TUTELOGL. 
TUMEEL, El, TUMEELS, ELS, TUTTEO, 0° 
TUMEOUTL, OUT. TUMEELTE, ELTE, TUMEOULEV, OULEV. 
THE END. 
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BELL.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 


By Rosert BE.LL, Esq. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 


BELL.—THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 


From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By RoBerr BELL, Esq. 8 vols. fep. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth, 


BELLAMY.—THE HOLY BIBLE, 


Newly Translated from the Original Hebrew only. By J. BELLAMY. 4to. Parts 1 to 8. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
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‘ 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
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BISCHOFF.—PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, AND GEOLOGICAL 


RESEARCHES on the Internal Heat of the Globe. By Gustav Biscuorr, Ph.D. Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Bonn. 2 vols. Vol. 1, 8vo. Plates and Woodcuts, 10s. bds. 


BLAINE.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 


Or, acomplete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By DELABERE 
P. BLarne, Esq. Author of “Outlines of the Veterinary Art,’’? ‘“‘ Canine Pathology,” &c. &c. 
Illustrated by nearly 600 Engravings on Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Alken, 
T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. 1thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1256, €2. 10s. bound in fancy cloth. 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 


From the Creation to our time. New Edition, greatly improved, with Additions and Correc- 
tions from the most authentic Writers, printed in a convenient form, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
In the Press. 


BLOOMFIELD.—HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


By THucypDIDEs. Newly translated into English, and accompanied with very copious notes, 
Philological and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, 
D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, £2. 5s. boards. 


BLOOMFIELD.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 


With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. S. T. 
BLooMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 3d Edit. improved, 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, 40s. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD.—COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT ; 


With English Notes. By the Rev. S. T. BLoom¥F1ELD, D.D. New Edition.—Just ready. 


BLOOMFIELD.—GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in 
Public Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 
By Dr. BLOOMFIELD. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


BOSWORTH. — A DICTIONARY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 


LANGUAGE: containing the Accentuation, the Grammatical Inflexions, the Irregular 
Words referred to their Themes, the Parallel Terms from other Gothic Languages, the 
Meaning of the Anglo-Saxon in English and Latin, and copious English and Latin Indexes, 
serving as a Dictionary of English and Anglo-Saxon, as well as of Latin and Anglo-Saxon. 
With a Preface, on the Origin and Connection of the German Tongues, a Map of Languages, 
and the Essentials of Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By the Rev. J. Boswortnu, LL.D. Dr. Phil. 
of Leyden, &c. Royal 8vo. pp. 766, £2. 2s. boards. Cambridge, 1838. 
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BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE): 


A Complete Encyclopedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hood and Youth. 19th Edition, square 12mo. with many Engravings on Wood, 8s. 6d. boards. 


BRANDE.—A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 


AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S.L. & E.; assisted by JosgpH CAuvIN, Esq. The various 
departments are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1352, illustrated 
by Wood Engravings, €3, bound in cloth. London, 1842. 


BRAY.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 


Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By CHARLES 
BRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 








_ BREWSTER.— TREATISE ON OPTICS. 


By Sir Davip Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. New Edition. } vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


_ BRITTON.—THE ORIGINAL PICTURE OF LONDON: 


| With a Description of its Environs. Re-edited, and mostly re-written, by J. Britton, 
F.S.A. &c. 28th Edition, with upwards of 100 Views of Public Buildings, Plan of the Streets, 

| and Two Maps, 18mo. 9s. neatly bound; with the Maps only, 6s. bound. 
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BULL.—HINTS TO MOTHERS, 


For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By THoMAs BULL, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, &c. &c. 8d Edition. 
1 vol. fep. 8vo. enlarged, pp. 336, 7s. cloth. London, 1841. 
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; in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bunt, M.D. Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
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| BURNS.—- THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 


containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By JoHN Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. boards. 


CONTENTS. 


Man is created for a Future State of Happiness; on the Means by which a Future State of 

Happiness is procured; of what is required of Man that he may obtain a Future State of 
i Happiness; of the Nature of the Future State of Happiness; ofthe Preparation for the Future 
State of Happiness; of Personal Duties; of Relative Duties ; of the Duties Men owe to God ; 
of the Admonitions and Consolations afforded by the Christian Religion. 


BUTLER.—SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By SAMUEL BuTL_er, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son, 8vo. 9s. boards. 


The present edition has been carefully revised by the author's son, and such alterations introduced as continually 
progressive discoveries and the latest information rendered necessary. Recent Travels have been constantly con- 
sulted where any doubt or difficulty seemed to require it; and some additional matter has been added, both in the 
ancient and modern part. 








BUTLER.—ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By the late Dr. BUTLER. New Edition; consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a 
New Set of Plates. 8vo. with Index, 12s. half-bound. 


BUTLER.—ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 


Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps. With Index. By the late Dr. BuTLER. New 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 





*,* The above two Atlases may be had, half-bound, in One Volume, in 4to. price 24s. 
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| BURDER.—ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, | 


Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By SAMUEL BurpDER, A.M. 3d Edit. 

with additions, fcp. 8vo. 88. 6d. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

Houses and Tents—Marriage—Children—Servants—Food and Drink—Dress and Clothing— 
Presents and Visiting—Amusements—Books and Letters —Hospitality—Travelling—Respect 
and Honour—Agriculture—Cattle and Beasts— Birds, Insects, and Reptiles—Fruit and Wine 

1 


—Kings and Government—War—Punishments—Religion—-Time and Seasons—Medicine— 
Funerals, &c. 


With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lapy CALuicoTtT. Square crown 8vo. pp. 568, 
#1. 58. cloth. 
! 


This work contains an account of all the Plants, Drugs, Perfumes, and Gums, mentioned in the Bible; with one 

or more woodcuts of every species (excepting t'vo, of which no authentic figure can be obtained). The Bible names 

\ are retained, and the modern Botanic appellations added ; together with the Linnean class and order, and also the 
| Natural orders, according to the latest authorities. The texts of Scripture in which the plants are mentioned are 
| enumerated ; and an account of the growth, native country, and uses of the plants is given, collected from ancient 
\ 


CATLOW.—POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 


| Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modern System of Conchology: 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By AGNES CATLOW. Fcp. 8vo. 
! with 312 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


CAVENDISH’S (SIR HENRY) DEBATES OF THE HOUSE OF | 


COMMONS, during the Thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain, commonly called the 
Unreported Parliament. To which are appended, Dlustrations of the Parliamentary History 
of the Reign of George III., consisting of Unpublished Letters, Private Journals, Memoirs, 
| &c. Drawn up from the Original MSS., by J. WricuT, Esq., Editor of the Parliamentary 
| History of England. In 4 vols. royal 8vo. Vol. 1 is now ready, 25s. cloth. This work is | 
also published in Parts, 6s. each, of which six are now published. 
*§ These Reports (1768—1774) constitute a valuable addition to Hansard’s Debates, and contain much curious 
matter—inter alia, upwards of one hundred new speeches of Burke ; they, in fact, go far to fill up a hitherto hopeless 


gap in our Parliamentary history—and the publication, with its important appendices, does great honour to the 
skill and industry of the discoverer and editor.”"—QuarTERLY REVIEW, No. 140, Sept. 1642—note, page 290. 


CHERRY.—THE ART OF SHOEING HORSES. 


By the S1EUR DE SOLLEYSEL. To which are added, Notes on his Practice. By FREDERICK 


CLIFFORD CHERRY, Principal Veterinary Surgeon, late to the Second Life Guards. 8vo. pp. 80, 
5s. cloth. 


| CHINA.—THE LAST YEAR IN CHINA, 


To the Peace of Nanking: as sketched in Letters to his Friends, by a Field Officer actively 


employed in that Country. With a few concluding Remarks on our Past and Future Policy 
in China. 2d edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. with Map, 7s. cloth. 


| 
CHINESE NOVEL.—RAMBLES OF THE EMPEROR CHING 
| 


| 
CALLCOTTL.—A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 
| 














Tih in Kéang Nan: a Chinese Tale. Translated by Tkin Shen; with a Preface by JAMES 
Lea@E, D.D. 2 vois. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


‘¢ These rambles of the Haroun Alraschid of the Celestial Empire give a very curious, and, at the present moment, 
a peculiarly interesting view of Chinese opinions, usages, and institutions.’—Tai7’s MAGAZINE. 


CLAVERS.—FOREST LIFE. 


By Mary CuAvERS, an Actual Settler; Author of “‘A New Home, Who ’ll Follow?’ 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. pp. 642, 12s. cloth. 


By the Rev. C. C. CoLton. New Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 


| 
| 
1 
| 
9th Edition, improved, pp. 302, fcp. 8vo. with 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth; with the plates coloured, | 
12s. cloth. 
The object of this work is to enable children and young 
tions of their native country, by introducing to them, in a 
Botany. For this purpose, the een | 
' 


ersons to acquire a knowledge of the vegetable produc- 

r . familiar manner, the principles of the Linnzan System of 
8 : ngement of Linneeus is briefly explained ; a native plant of each class, with a 
few exceptions, is examined, and illu 


; ) strated by an engraving; a short account is added of some of the principal 
foreign species. 


| 
COLTON.—LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS 


4 
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| - CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 


With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. 3d Edition, en- 
larged. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. cloth. 


COOLEY.—THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 


; DISCOVERY. By W. D. Coougy, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


COPLAND.—A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 


comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs uf 
Life, with numerous approved Formule of the Medicines recommended. By JAMEs CoPLAND, 

: M.D., Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Intirmary for Children ; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London; of the | 
: Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London and Berlin, &c. Publishing in parts, of which 8 
have appeared.— Part 8 was published on November 4th. 


CROCKER.—ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 


i | Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
S Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE LOGA- 
0 RITHMS, &c., superinteuded by RICHARD FARLEY, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 








| 
*,* The work throughout is entirely revised, and much new matter has been added ; there are new chapters, con- | 
taining very full and minute Directions relating to the modern Practice of Surveying, both with and without the aid 


oe 


of angular instruments. The method of Plotting Estates, and Casting or Computing their Areas, are described, &c. 
&c. The chapter on Levelling also is new. 


pre 
mt 


CROWE.—THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


Fates ee eens 


From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crows, Esq. 8 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY : 
| With Notes by Dr. Jonn Davy. 6th Edition, 8vo. with 10 Plates, 16s. cloth. 
ConTEnts :— Introduction — The General Powers of Matter which influence Vegetation —The Organization of 
Plants—Soils— Nature and Constitution of the Atmosphere, and its influence on Vegetables— Manures of Vegetable 


and Animal Origin. Manures of Mineral Origin, or Fossil Manures—Improvement of Lands by Burning—Experi- 
ments on the Nutritive Qualities of different Grasses, &c. 


By the Marauis De CustTINE. Translated from the French. 3 vols. post 8vo.—Just ready. 


The Forcign Quarterly Review, No. 61 (just published), observes,—‘ ‘The Marquis De Custine’s work on Russia is 
shortly tu appear. It is described by those who have read fragments of it to be most violently hostile to Russia. 
Some very extraordinary circumstances are assigned as the cause of this tone of hostility.” 





DE LA BECHE.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 


WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. DE La BECHE, F.R.S. &c., 
Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, 14s. cloth. 





DE MORGAN.—AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 


And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Vitices. By Aug. DE MoRGAN, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


DE CUSTINE.—THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR, &. 
; 





DENDY.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERY. 


By W. C. DENDy. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


DOCTOR (THE), &. 


5 vols. post 8vo. €2. 11s. 6d. cloth. 


“ Admirably as the mystery of the ‘ Doctor’ has been preserved up to the present moment, there is no longer any 
reason for ee | rey on the subject. The author is Robert Southey: he acknowledged the fact shortly before 
his last illness to his most confidential friend, an M.P. of high character. In a private letter from Mrs. Southey, 


dated February 27, 1543, she not only states the fact, but adds that the greater part of a sixth volume had gone 
through the press, and that Southey looked forward tothe peo of drawing her into it as a an giving her | 
o. I. 


full authority to affirm that her husband is the author.”—RoserT Bet, Esq. in Toe Story TELLER, 
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DODDRIDGE.--THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR ; 


Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament: with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doppripag, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Krppis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. €1. 168. cloth. 


DONOVAN.—TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 


By MICHAEL Donovan, M.R.L.A. Fourth Edition. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
6s. cloth. 


DONOVAN.-A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


DORA MELDER: 


A Story of Alsace. By Meta SANDER. Translated and edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
Author of ‘‘ Records of a Good Man’s Life,’’ &c. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 286, 2 Hlustrations, 7s. cloth. 


DOVER.—LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 


By Loxp Dover. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 


DRUMMOND.—FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 


Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of general 
education. By J. L, DkuMMoND, M.D. 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. bds. 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 


By Dr. DUNHAM. 3 vols. fcp 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


DUNHAM.—HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE 


AGES. By Dr. DuNHAM. 4 vois. fcep. 5vo. with Vignette Titles, €1. 4s. cloth. 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


By Dr. DuxHAM. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, £1. 10s. cloth. 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF DENMARK, SWEDEN , AND 


NORWAY. By Dr. DUNHAM. 3 vols. fcep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 188. cloth. 


DUNHAM.—THE HISTORY OF POLAND. 


By Dr. DUNHAM. 1 Vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


DUNHAM.—THE LIVES OF THE FARLY WRITERS OF 


GREAT BRItAIN. By Dr. Dunnam, R. LELL, Esq. &c. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title, 6s. cloth. 


DUNHAM, &.—THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 


By Dr. Dunnam, R. BELL, Esq. &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette ‘Titles, 12s. cloth. 


ELLIOTSON.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 


With which is incorporated much ofthe elementary part of the “ Institutiones Physiologicx”’ 
of J. F. Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Géttingen. By JoHN ELLIoTsON, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Complete in 1 thick vol. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 
pp. 1206, #2. 2s. cluth ; separatcly in three Parts, as follows :— 


Part 1, General Physiology, and the Organic Functions. 5th Edition, 10s. 6d. 
«6 62, The Animal Functions. 5th Edition, 14s. 


‘© 63, Human Generation; the Growth, Decay, and Varieties of Mankind: with an 
Appendix on Mesmerism, 17s. 


FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 


Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By JoHN Farey, Engineer. 4to. Illustrated by 
numerous Woudcuts, and 25 Copper-plates. <5. 5s. boards. 


FERGUS.— HISTORY OF THE UNITEDSTATES OF AMERICA, 


From the discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson tothe Presidency. By the 
Rev. H. Fixaus. 2 vols. fcp. &8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 
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FORD.—THE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 


According to the Church of England; containing an Account of the Institution, Prayers, and 
Meditations, before and after the Administration, and a Companion at the Lord’s Table. By 
the Rev. JAaMEs Forp, B.D. 7th Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, with gilt edges; 
fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


FORD.—A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS, 


On FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY; with a Morning and Evening Devotion. By the Rev. 
JaMES Forp, B.D. $d Edition, 18mo. 4s. cloth. 


FORSTER.—THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


OF ENGLAND. Withan Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. 
By JoHN Forster, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, €1. 10s. cloth. 

The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, separately, 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The above 5 vols. form Mr. Forster’s portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, €2. 28s. cloth. 


FOSBROKE.—A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 


MANUFACTURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. 
T. D. Fosprokek, &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


FRANKUM.—DISCOURSE ON THE ENLARGED AND 


PENDULOUS ABDOMEN, showing it to be a visceral affection attended with important 
consequences in the Human Economy; with cursory Observations on Diet, Exercise, and the 
General Management of Health: for the use of the Dyspeptic. By RicHarp FRANKUM, Esq. 
Surgeon. 

The Second Edition, augmented, with a Dissertation on Gout, suggesting new physiological views 
as to its Cause, Prevention, and the best Course of Treatment. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 126, 5s. cloth. 


GLEIG.—LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 


COMMANDERS. By the Rev.G.R.GueE1a. 3vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


GLENDINNING.—PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 


OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. GLENDINNING, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rolle, 
Bicton. 12mo. with Plan of a Pinery, 5s. cloth. 


GOOD.—THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By JoHN MASoNn 
Goon, M.D. F.R.S., &c. Third Edition, corrected, 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 248. cloth. 


GRAHAM.—ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 


explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. GRAHAM. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 348, 
7s. cloth. 


GRAHAM.—HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 


Or, Easy Exercises for Young Children. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. By G. F. 
GRAHAM, Author of “ English, or the Art of Composition.’’—Jn the press. 


GRATTAN.—THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. Grattan, 
Esq. ivol.fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


GRAY.—FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Marra EMMA GRay. 
Vol. I. pp. 40, with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 


THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 


Comprising their Gencric Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an extensive 
List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By GEorGE ROBERT GRAY, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British Museum ; 
and Author of the “ List of the Genea of Birds,” &c. &c. Illustrated with Three Hundred 
and Fifty imperial quarto Plates, by DaviD W1LLIAM MITCHELL.— In preparation. 


*,* Publication will commence when One Hundred Subscribers’ Names have been obtained. 
Prospectuses may be obtained of all Booksellers ; a Specimen may be seen at the Publishers. 
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GREENER.—THE GUN; : 


Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire Arms. By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. cloth. 


GREENER.—THE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 


As applied to the Use and Construction of Fire Arms. By WILLIAM GREENER, Author of 
“The Gun,”’ &c. With numerous Plates, 15s. cloth. 


GRIGOR.—THE EASTERN ARBORETUM ; 


Or, Register of Remarkable Trees, Seats, Gardens, &c. in the County of Norfolk. With 
Popular Delineations of the British Sylva. By James Gricor. Illustrated by 50 Drawings 
of Trees, etched on copper by H. NINHAM. vo. 17s. 6d. doth. 


GUEST.—THE MABINOGION, 


From the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS. : 
with an English Trausiation and Notes. By Lady CHARLOTTE GuEsT:; 
Part 1. Containing the Lady of the Fountain. Royal 8vo. with Fac-simile and Woodcuts, 8s. 
Part 2. Containing Peredur Ab Evrawc; a Tale of Chivalry. Royal evo. with Fac-simile and 
Woodcuts, 8s. 
Part 3. Containing the Arthurian Romance of Geraint, the Son of Erbin. Royal 8vo. with 
Fac-simile and Woodcuts, 8s. 
Part 4. Containing the Romance of Kilhwch and Olwen. Royal 8vo. with 4 Illustrations and 
Fac-simile, 8s. 
Part 5. Containing the Dream of Rhonabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dyved. Royal 
8vo. 88. 


GUIDE TO ALL THE WATERING & SEA-BATHING PLACES 


of Great Britain; containing full and accurate Descriptions of each place, and of the Curio- 
sities and striking Objects in the Environs; and forming an agreeable and useful Companion 
during a residence at any of the places, or during a summer tour in quest of health or 
pleasure: with a Description of the Lakes, and a Tour through Wales. New Edition, 
including the ScorcH WATERING PLACES, 1 thick vol. 18mo. illustrated by 94 Views and 
Maps, 15s. bound. 


GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE ; 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By JosepH GwILt, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J.S. Gwiit. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 1300 closely-printed pages, €2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


HALL.— NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 
FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured. Constructed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by SIDNEY HALL. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary 
by the recent Official Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison 
with the authenticated Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in 
half, Nine Guineas, half-bound in russia; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound in 
russia. 


The following Mape have been re-engraved, from entirely new designs---Ireland, South Africa, Turkey in Asia; 
the following have been materially improved---Switzerland, North taly, South italy » Egypt, Central Germany, 
Southern Germany, Greece, Austria, Spain and Portugal; a new map of China, corrected from the recent government 
survey of the coast from Canton to Nankin (to which is appended, the Province of Canton, on an enlarged scale, in 
a separate compartment), has since been added. 


HANSARD.—TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 


By G. A. HANSARD. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


HARCOURT.—THE DOCTRINE OF THE DELUGE; 


Vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts which have recently been cast upon it by 
Geological Speculations. By the Rev. L. VERNON HARcouRT. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


HARFORD.—LIFE OF THOMAS BURGESS, D.D. F.R.S. &. 


Late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By Joun S. HARForp, Esq. D.C.L. F.L.S. 2d Edition, with 
additions, fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Co). P. HAWKER. 8th Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with numerous explanatory Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. £1. 1s, cloth. 
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HENSLOW.—THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 


‘ 
PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By J. &. HENSLow, M.A. F.L.S. &c. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with | 
Vignette Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


HERSCHEL.—A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 


| By Sir JouN HERSCHEL. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


| HERSCHEL.—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 


STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir JoHN HERSCHEL. New Edition, 1 vol. 





fcp. 8vo. with vignette title, 6s. cloth. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 


| 
| 
i 
| 
1 With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyds. ‘Manners make the man.” 25th Edition, | 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. handsomely bound in fancy 
cloth, gilt edges. 
| General Observations; Introductions—Letters of Introduction—Marriage— Dinners—Smoking; 


Snuff—Fashion—Dress—M usic—Dancing—Conversation—Advice to Tradespeople—Visiting ; 
| Visiting Cards—Cards—Tattling—Of General Society. 
{ 
| 


HOARE.—A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 


OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By CLement Hoare. 3d Edition, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 


| 
| 
| CONTENTS. 
| 
{ 


Introduction ; Observations on the present Method of Cultivating Grape Vines on open Walls ; 
on the capability and extent of the Fruit-bearing Powers of the Vine; on Aspect; on Soil; 
on Manure; on the Construction of Walls; on the Propagation of Vines; on the Pruning of 

| Vines; on the Training of Vines; on the Management of a Vine during the first five years of 
| its growth; Weekly Calendarial Register; General Autumnal Prunings; on the Winter 
| Management of the Vine; on the Planting and Management of Vines in the public thorough- 
\ 


fares of towns; Descriptive Catalogue of twelve sorts of Grapes most suitably adapted for 
Culture on open Walls. 


HOLLAND.—PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 


Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated from the French of Madame Necker de 
Saussure. By Miss HOLLAND. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* The Third Volume, forming an appropriate conclusion to the first two, separately, 7s. 6d. 


| HOLLAND.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 


METAL. By J. HOLLAND, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, and about 300 Woodcuts, 
18s. cloth. 





HOLLAND.—MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 


By Henry HOLvann, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal Colleze of Physicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinery to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
2d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 654, 188. cloth. 


HOOKER.—THE BRITISH FLORA, 


Vol. 1; comprising Phenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir WILLIAM 
Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite 
Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. In Two Vols. 8vo. pp. 502, with 12 Plates, 14s. plain; 
with the plates coloured, 24s. cloth. 


Vol. 2, in Two Parts, completing the British Flora, 24s. boards. 


2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s, 6d. 





HOOKER.—ICONES PLANTARUM ; 


Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and Rare Plants, selected 
from the Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. Hooksr, K.H. LL.D. &c. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
400 Plates, £5. 12s. cloth. 


HOOKER.—COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 
: 
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HOOKER AND TAYLOR.—MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 


Containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. Hooker 
and T. TAYLor, M.D. F.L.S., &c. 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain ; £3. 3s. coloured. 


HOWITT (MARY).—THE HOME. 


Or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By FREDERIKA BREMER. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. boards. 


HOWITT (MARY).—THE NEIGHBOURS : 


A Story of Every-day Life in Sweden. By FREDERIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY 
Howirr. 2d Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 


HOWITT.—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 


By WILLIAM Howitt, New Edition, medium 8vo. with Engravings on wood, by Bewick and 
Williams, uniform with ‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,” 21s. cloth. 
CONTENTS. 
Life of the Aristocracy. The Forests of England. 
Life of the Agricultural Population. Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. People; in which are introduced Two New 
Strong Attachment of the English to Country Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Life. Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 


HOWITT.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 


Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By Witt1am Howitt. New Edition, medium 8vo. with 40 Lllustrations by 
S. Williams, 21s. cloth. 


SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. 1} vol. medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY: 
With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By WILLIAM Howitt, 
Author of “ The Rural Life of England,’ ‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,’’ “The Boy’s 
Country Book,’ &c. 1 vol. medium 8vo. with above 50 Illustrations, 21s. cloth. 


HOWITT.—TITE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 
From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. By WILLIAM How1TT. 8vo. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and Seven Steel Plates, 21s. cloth. 


*.* This volume contains Forty of the most famous Stunprnt-SonGs, with the Original Music, adapted to the 
janoforte by Winkelmeyer. 


HOWITT.—COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 


A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By WILLIAM HowIltTtT. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HOWITT.—THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 


Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by W1LL1am Howitt, Author 
of ‘*The Rural Life of England,’’? &c. 2d Edition, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with about 40 Woodcuts, 
8s. cloth. 


HUDSON.—THE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK 5 


Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containing useful and 
practical Information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their Edu- 
cation with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hupson, Esq. Author of “ Plain 
Directions for Making Wills.’’ Fcp. 8vo. pp. 254, 5s. cloth. 


‘¢ This volume will be found useful to any parent who is painfully meditating upon that difficult subject how or where he 
can best place his sons in the world.”—Srecrator. 
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HUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 


In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict. 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c. By J.C. Hupson, of the Legacy Duty Office, London. 12th Edition, corrected, with 
notes of cases judicially decided since the above Act came into operation. [Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth, gilt edges. 


HUDSON.—THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 


By J.C. Hupson. 3d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
*,* The above two works may be had in 1 volume, price 7s. cloth. 


INGEMANN.—KING ERIC AND THE OUTLAWS; 


Or, the Throne, the Church, and the People. By INGEMANN. Translated from the Danish 
by JANE FRANCES CHAPMAN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards. 


JACKSON.—PICTORIAL FLORA ; 


Or, British Botany delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, &c. By Miss JAcKson. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


JACKSON, &.—THE MILITARY LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. &c. &c. By Major Basit Jackson, and Captain 


C. Rocu Fort Scort, late of the Royal Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and numerous 
Plans of Battles, 30s. cloth., 


JAMES.—EVA ST. CLAIR; 


And other Collected Tales. By G. P. R. JAMEs, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. boards. 


Also, by the same Author, 
The Jacquerie—The Ancient Régime—Corse de Leon—The King’s Highway—Henry of 
Guise—The Huguenot—The Gentleman of the Old School—The Robber—Life and Adventures 


of John Marston Hall—Mary of Burgundy—One in a Thousand—Attila. Each in 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. Loards. 


JAMES.—A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 


BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward III. King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with Map, 15s. cloth. 


JAMES.--LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN, 


By G. P. R. JAmMEs, Esq., and E. E. Crowg, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. S8vo. with Vignette Titles, 
30s. cloth. 


J ENYNS.—MANUAL OF BRITISH VERTEBRATE ANIMALS ; 


Or, Descriptions of all the Animals belonging to the Classes Mammalia, Aves, Reptilia, Am- 
phibia, and Pisces, which have been hitherto observed in the British Islands; including the 
Domesticated, Naturalized, and Extirpated Species. The whole systematically arranged. 
By the Rey. LEONARD JENYNS, M.A. F.L.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 13s. boards. 


JOHNSON.—THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


And Dictionary of Rural Affairs: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 

mistry ; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON, 
Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural Society of Konigs- 
berg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society; Author of several of the Prize Essays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England; and other Agricultural Works; Editor of the 
“‘ Farmer’s Almanack,”’ &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1324, illustrated by Wood Engravings of the 
best and most improved Agricultural Implements, 2. 10s. cloth. 
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KANE.—ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY : | 


Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By RoBeErT KANE, M.D. M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy tothe Royal Dublin Society. 1 thick volume, 8vo. with 236 Woodc.its, 24s. cloth. 


| 
! 
KATER AND LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. : 





By Captain KATER and Dr. LARDNER. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 19 
Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 6s. cloth. 


KEIGHTLEY.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By Tuomas KEIGHTLEY, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 1206, 14s. cloth; or bound, 15s. 
For the convenience of Schools, the volumes will always be sold separately, 


KEIGHTLEY.—AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, Esq., Author of ‘‘ A History of England,” ‘Greece,’’ ‘“ Rome,”’ 
“ Outlines of History,’ &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 364, 5s. bound. 


KEIGHTLEY.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By THomas KEIGHTLEY, Esq. Third edit. 12mo. pp. 508, 6s.6d. cloth, or7s. bound. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE, 18mo. pp. 264, 3s. 6d. bound. 


KEIGHTLEY.—THE HISTORY OF ROME 


To the end of the Republic. By THomAs KEIGHTLEY, Esq. Third edition, 12mo. pp. 512, 
6s. 6d. cloth; or 7s. bound, 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME, 18mo. pp. 294, 3s. 6d. bound. 


KEIGHTLEY.—THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


From the Accession of Augustus to the end of the Empire in the West. By T. KE1GHTLEY, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 456, 6s. 6d. cloth, or 7s. bound. 


QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES of ENGLAND, Parts 1 and 2, pp. 56 each; ROME, 3d edit. 
pp. 40; GREECE, 3d edit. pp. 42. 12mo. sewed, 1s. each. 


| 
KEIGHTLEY.—OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 
| 
| 





From the Earliest Period. By THomAS KEIGHTLEY, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved, fcp. 8vo. pp. 468, 6s. cloth; or 6s, 6d. bound. 


KIPPIS.—A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND PSALMS, 


For Public and Private Worship. Selected and prepared by A. Kippis, D.D., ABRAHAM 
Rers, D.D., the Rev. THomMAs JERVIS, and the Rev. T. MorGAN. To which is added, a 
SUPPLEMENT. New Edition, corrected and improved, 18mo. 5s. bound. 


KIRBY & SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 


Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirsy, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. : 
SPENCE, Esq. F.R.S.&L.S. 6th Edit. corrected and muchenlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 
| 
| 


The first two volumes of the “ Introduction to Entomology’’ are published as a separate work, distinct fi 
the third and fourth volumes, and, though much enlarged, at a considerable reduction of price, if onder that 
the numerous class of readers who confine their study of insects to that of their manners and economy, need not be 
burthened with the cost of the technical portion of the work, relating to their anatomy, physiology, &c. 


KNAPP.—GRAMINA BRITANNICA; 


Or, Representations of the British Grasses : with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L.S. & A.S. 2d Edition, 4to. with 118 Plates, beautifully coloured, 
pp. 250, <3. 16s. boards. 


LAING.—A TOUR IN SWEDEN, . 


In 1838; comprising observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By SAMUEL LAING, Esq. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
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LAING.— NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 


On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present century. By SAMUEL LariNeo, Esq. 2d Edition, 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


LAING.—JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 


During the years 1834, 1835, and 1836; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By SamveL Laine, Esq. 
2d Edition, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


LAING.—THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 


From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the Twelfth 
Century, commonly called the Heimskringla. Translated from the Icelandic of Snorro 
Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by SAMUEL LAING, Author of “ A 
Residence in Norway,” * A Tour in Sweden,” * Notes of a Traveller,’ &c.—Preparing for 
publication. 


LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA ; 


Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr. LARDNER. 


The Series, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, £39. 18s. (Three volumes 
remain to be published.) The works, separate, 6s. per volume. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 


By D. LARDNER, LL.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth lettered. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY & MAGNETISM. 


By Dr. LARDNER. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. (Vol. 2 is in the press.) 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 


And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. LARDNER. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 
upwards of 200 figures, 6s. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HEAT. 


By D. Larpner, LL.D., &c. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 


MATICS. By Dr. LARDNER. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


L. E. L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETII 


LANDON. New Edition (1839), 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, &c. 28s. cloth 
lettered; or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, €2. 4s. 


The following may be had separately :— 


THE IMPROVISATRICE........ 10s. 6d. } THE GOLDEN VIOLET ........ 10s. 6d. 
THE VENETIAN BRACELET .. 10s. 6d. | THE TROUBADOUR ............ 108. 6d. 


LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 


From his first Introduction to Practice; including 20 Years’ Wanderings throughout the 
greater part of Europe. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3 coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. cloth. - 


LINDLEY.—INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 


By Prof. J. LINDLEY, Ph.D. F.R.S.L.S. &c. 3d Edition (1839), with Corrections and consi- 
derable Additions, 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 606, with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—A NATURAL SYSTEM OF BOTANY; 


Or, a Systematic View of the Organization, Natural Affinities, and Geographical Distribution 
of the whole Vegetable Kingdom ; together with the uses of the most important species in 
Medicine, the Arts, and Rural or Domestic Economy. By JoHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
L.S., &c. 2d Edition, with numerous additions and corrections, and a complete List of 
Genera, with their synonyms. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
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LINDLEY.—FLORA MEDICA; 


A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By Joun LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth lettered. 


LINDLEY. SCHOOL BOTANY; 


Or, an Explanation of the Characters and Dilferences of the principal Natural Classes and 
Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe, in the Botanical Classification of DE 
CaNDOLLE. For the use of Students preparing for their matriculation examination in the 
University of London, and applicable to Botanical Study in general. By JoHN LINDLEY, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with upwards of 160 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth lettered. 


LINDLEY.—A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 


Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor JoHN LINDLEY, Ph.D , F.R.S., &c. 
The 3d Edition, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvements, 12mo. pp. 390, 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


LINDLEY.—THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 


Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By JoHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood. 12s. 
cloth. 


This book is written in the hope of providing the intelligent gardener, and the scientific amateur, correctly, with 
the rationalia of the more important operations of Horticulture: and the author has endeavoured to present to his 
readers an inteligible explanation, founded upon well-ascertained facts, which they can judge of by theirown means 
of observation, of the general nature of vegetable actions, and of the cau-es which, while they control the powers 
of life in plants, are capable of being regulated by themselves. The possession of such knowledge will necessarily 
teach them how to improve their methods of cultivation, and lead them to the discovery of new and better modes. 


LINDLEY.—AN OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 


HORTICULTURE. By Proressor LINDLEY. 18mo. 28. sewed. 


LINDLEY.- GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 


Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the year. By GrorcE LINDLEY, C.M.H.S. Edited by Prorrssor LINDLEY. 1 large 
vol. 8vo. 16s. boards. 


LLOYD.—A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 


By the Rev. H. Ltoyp, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. 15s. boards. 


LOUDON. -AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 


being the ‘‘ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum”’ abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientitically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. 
Loupon, F.L.S. &c. In 8vo. pp. 1234, with upwards of 2000 Engravings on Wood, 2. 10s. 
bound in cloth. 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 Octavo Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, 10, cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING ; 


Presenting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, &c. By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. A New 
Edition, enlarged and much improved, 1 large vol. 8vo. with nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, 
pp. 1312, 50s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 


Comprising its History in all Countries; the Principles on which Agricultural Operations 
depend, and their Application to Great Britain and similar Climates. By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S. 
&c. The Third Edition, 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 1418, with nearly 1300 Wood Engravings, 
#2. 10s. cloth. 
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LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PLANTS; 


Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A New Edition (1841), with a New Supplement, com- 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and January 1840: with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Loupon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, Jun. 
and revised by George Don, F.L.8.; and 800 new Figures of Plants on Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. One very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
pp. 1354, 3. 13s. 6d. 


The New Supplement (1841), separately, Svo. pp. 190, 15s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 


VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c.; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles of 
Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed, and General Estimates of the Expense. 
By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. New Edition (1842), corrected, with a Supplement, containing 
160 additional pages of letter-press and nearly 300 new engravings, bringing down the work to 
1842. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. pp. 1326, with more than 2000 Engravings on Wood, £3. 3s, cloth. 


*,* The New Supplement, separately, 8vo. pp. 174, 7s. 6d. sewed. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 


A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition (1832), 
with a NEw SUPPLEMENT, prepared, under the direction of J. C. Loupon, by W. H. BAxTER, 
and revised by GEorGE Don, F.L.S. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 766, 31s. 6d. cloth. | 

The First SUPPLEMENT (1835) separately, 8vo. pp. 26, 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The NEw SuPPLEMENT (1839) separately, 8vo. pp. 742, 88. sewed. 


LOUDON. —THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 


COMPANION: comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on 
which to form one; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House; and the Laying-out, 
Pianting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for grounds 
from one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intended for the instruction of those 


who know little of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies, 


By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 20s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 


Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. To 
which are added their usual prices in Nurseries. By J. C. Loupon, F.L.S. &e. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


LOUDON.—ON THE LAYING-OUT, PLANTING, AND 


MANAGEMENT of CEMETERIES; and on the Improvement of Churchyards. By J. C. 
Loupon, F.L 8. &c. 8vo. with 60 Engravings, 128, cloth. 


LOW.—THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMAIS 


of Great Britain described. By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Conseil Royal d’Agriculture de France, of the Société Royale et 
Centrale, &c. &c. The Plates from Drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced from a Series 
of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edinburgh, by 


W. Shiels, R.S.A. 2 vols. atlas quarto, with fifty-two plates of animals, beautifully coloured 
after Nature, 16. 16s. half-bound in morocco. 


Or in four separate portions, as follow :— 


The OX, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 22 plates, 6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco, 
The SHEEP, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 21 plates, 6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 
The HORSE, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, 3, half-bound in morocco. 

The HOG, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 5 plates, €2. 2s. half-bound in morocco. 
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LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 


Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By Davip Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 8vo. 4th Edition, with Alterations and Additions, and above 200 Wood- 
cuts, 18s. cloth. 


* .* This edition contains large and interesting additions on the chemical constitution and geological relations of 
soils ; on the effects of climate and altitude ; on the nature, uses, and action of manures ; on the principles of tillage 
and the succession of crops ; on the theory and practice of draining, &c. 


MACAULAY.—CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 


TRIBUTED to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. THomas BABINGTON 
MACAULAY. 3 Vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By T. B. MACAULAY, Esq. 3d Edition, crown 8vo. pp. 192; 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MACKENZIE.—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 


By W. MACKENZIE, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8svo. with 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. boards. 


MACKINTOSH, &.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH; W. WALLACE, Esq.; and RoBERT BELL, Esq. 10 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, €3. cloth. 


MACLEOD.—ON RHEUMATISM, 


And on the Affections of Internal Organs, more especially the Heart and Brain, to which it 
gives rise. By R. MACLEOD, M.D. Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 172, 
78. cloth. 


MALTE-BRUN.—A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Founded on the Works of MALTE-Brun and BALBI, embracing an Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physieal Geography, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social Condition 
of all the Countries in the World: with numerous Statistical Tables, and an Alphabetical Index 
of 12,000 Names. One thick vol. 8vo. closely and beautifully printed, 30s. cloth. 


MANUAL FOR MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 


Published under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


MARCET (MRS.)—CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. For the Use of Children. Vol. 1, containing the History to the Reign of 
Henry VII. 18mo. pp. 354, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

“¢ Juvenile literature will freely own how much it is indebted to Mrs. Marcet, not only for the present, but all her 
preceding works. She imparts interest to dry and dull details ; and, while she teaches, Mageta a desire in her pupils 


or further knowledge, so pleasantly imparted. These ‘ Conversations,’ admirably suited to the capacities of n, 
may be skimmed advantageously by ‘ children of a larger growth.’ "—LiTERARY GAZETTE. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY ; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
14th Edition (1841), enlarged and corrected, 2 vols. fcp. 8vc. pp. 732, 148. cloth. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Young Persons. 10th Edition (1839), enlarged and corrected by the Author. 
In 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 484, with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Of the General Properties of Bodies; the Attraction of Gravity; the Laws of Motion; Compound 
Motion; the Mechanical Powers; Astronomy; Causes of the Earth’s Motion; the Planets; 
the Earth; the Moon; Hydrostatics; the Mechanical Properties of Fluids; of Springs, 
Fountains, &c.; Pneumatics ; the Mechanical Properties of Air; on Wind and Sound; Optics; 
the Visual Angie and the Reflection of Mirrors; on Refraction and Colours; on the Structure 
of the Eye, and Optical Instruments. 
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MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY ; 


In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition (1839), revised 


and enlarged, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 424, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Introduction; on Property; the Division of Labour; on Capital; on sane and Population; on 
the Condition of the Poor; on Value and Price; on Income; Income from Landed Property ; 
Income from the Cultivation of Land; Income from Capital lent; on Money; on Commerce ; 
on Foreign Trade; on Expenditure and Consumption. 


MARCET. — CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 


LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
$d Edition (1839), 1 vol. fep. 8vo. pp. 474, with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. 

Introduction; on Roots; on Stems; on Leaves; on Sap; on Cambium and the peculiar Juices 
of Plants; on the Action of Light and Heat on Plants; on the Naturalization of Plants; on 
the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants; on the Action of Water on Plants; on the Artificial 
Mode of Watering Plants; on the Action of the Soil on Plants; on the Propagation of Plants 
by Subdivision; on Grafting; on the Multiplication of Plants by Seed; the Flower; on Com- 
pound Flowers; on Fruit; on the Seed; onthe Classification of Plants; on Artificial Systems ; 
on the Natural System; Botanical Geography; the Influence of Culture on Vegetation; on 
the Degeneration and Diseases of Plants; on the Cultivation of Trees; on the Cultivation of 
Plants which produce Fermented Liquors ; on the Cultivation of Grasses, Tuberous Roots, and 
Grain; on Oleaginous Plants and Culinary Vegetables. 


MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN ; 
On Land and Water. 2d Edition (1839), revised and corrected, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 256, with 
coloured Maps, showing the comparative altitude of Mountains, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


MARCET.—THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 


With a Book of Conversations (fcp. 8vo. pp. 54, 1842) shewing the Rules of the Game, and 
affording Examples of the manner of playing at it. Ina varnished box, or done up as a post 
8vo. volume in cloth, 8s. 


MARCET.—MARY’S GRAMMAR; 
Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 5th Edition (1841), revised 
and enlarged. 18mo. pp. 336, 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


MARCET. — JOHN HOPKINS’ NOTIONS ON POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. 3d Edition (1834), fep. 8vo. pp. 194, 48. 6d. cloth. 
*,* A smaller Edition (the second, 1833), in 18mo. pp. 176, 18. 6d. sewed. 


MARCET.—WILLY’S HOLIDAYS; 


Or, Conversations on Different Kinds of Governments, intended for Young Children. 18mo. 
pp. 158 (1836), 2s. half-bound. 


MARCET.—WILLY’S STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Third Edition, 18mo. pp. 138 (1839), 2s. half-bound. 
The House-building ; the Three Pits (the Coal Pit, the Chalk Pit, and the Gravel Pit) ; and the 
Land without Laws. 


MARCET.—THE SEASONS; 


Stories for very Young Children. 4 vols. 18mo. new Editions: Vol. 1, Winter, 3d Edition, 
pp. 180, 1889; Vol. 2, Spring, 3d Edition, pp. 196, 1839; Vol. 3, Summer, 3d Edition, pp. 178, 
1840; Vol. 4, Autumn, 3d Edition, pp. 184, 1840. 2s. each volume, half-bound. 


MARRIAGE GIFT. 


By a MorHer. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY ; 


Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 8 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* The volumes separately, 78. 6d. each, cloth. 
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MARTINGALE.—SPORTING SCENES AND COUNTRY CHA- 


RACTERS. By MARTINGALE. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. beautifully embellished with 
Wood Engravings in the highest style of the Art, 1. 1s. handsomely bound in a new style. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 


And LIBRARY of REFERENCE: containing a new and enlarged Dictionary of the English 
Language, preceded by a Compendious Grammar, Verbal Distinctions, &c.; a new Universal 
Gazetteer ; a Compendious Classical Dictionary ; a Chronological Analysis of General History ; 
a Dictionary of Law Terms, &c. &c. By SAmUEL MAUNDER. 14th Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 


pp. 810, with two engraved Frontispieces, 8s. 6d. cloth; or handsomely bound in roan, lettered, 
with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


MAUNDER.—THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY ; 


A new and popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 2d Edition, 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. of 1700 closely- 


printed columns, pp. 840, with an engraved Frontispiece, 10s. handsomely bound in fancy 
cloth, lettered ; or bound in roan, gilt edges, 12s. 


MAUNDER.—THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 


Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. 4th Edition, with a ‘“‘ Supplement,’’ from the Accession of Queen 


Victoria to the Present Time. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 876, with engraved Frontispiece, 88. 6d. 
cloth; or roan, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


MAUNDER.—THE TREASURY OF HISTORY & GEOGRAPHY ; 


Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
complete Series of separate Histories of every Nation that exists, or has existed, in the World; 
developing their Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of 
their respective inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs; together with the Geo- 


graphical Position and Commercial Advantages of each Country; their Natural Productions 
and General Statistics. By SAMUEL MAUNDER.—In the press. 


M‘CULLOCH.—THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: 


with some Enquiries respecting their Application, and a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 


the Science. By J. R. M‘CuLtocn, Esq. New Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout, 
8vo. 158. 


M‘CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 


TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 


in the WORLD. By J. R. M‘CuLtocn, Esq. 2 thick vols. 8vo. pp. 1980, €4, bound in cloth. 
Illustrated with Six Large important Maps as follow :— 


1. The World, on Mercator’s Projection; with enlarged scales introduced of Canton River, Van 
Dieman’s Land, Hooghly River, Island and Town of Singapore, and Colony of Good Hope. 

2. Asia on a very extensive scale, embracing every recent Survey (coloured). 

3. Great Britain and Ireland, exhibiting the Navigable Rivers, and completed and proposed 
Railways; with Dublin Bay, the Caledonian Canal, and the River Thames, introduced on 
an enlarged scale. _ 

4. The British Possessions in North America, with part of the United States, compiled from 
official sources; with Plans of the Cities and Harbours of Montreal and the Island of 
Newfoundland, introduced on an enlarged scale. 


5. Central and Southern Europe, with the Mediterranean Sea; the Mouth of the Schelde intro- 
duced on an extended scale. 


6. Central America and the West Indies, from the latest and best authorities; with the Island 


of Jamaica, the Harbours of Port Royal and Kingston, and the Harbour and City of Havana, 
introduced on an enlarged scale. 


“ The extent of information this Dictionary affords on the subjects referred to in its title is traly pa era It 
cannot fail to prove a vade-mecum to the student, whose inquiries will be guided by its light, and satisfied by its clear 
and frequently elaborated communications. Every public room in which commerce, politics, or literature, forms the 
subject of discussion, ought to be furnished with these volumes.” —GLosg, Sept. 7th, 1842. 








M*CULLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. A New Edition, with a new and 
enlarged Supplement, containing the New Tariff, the New Corn Law (with an Article on the 
latter), and bringing down the information in the work to September 1842. One closely 
and beautifully-printed vol. 8vo. of more than 1350 pages, 2. 10s. boards. 


*,* The New Supplement separately, 5s. sewed. 


MEREDITH. 


By the CoUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. post 8vy0.—Nearly ready. 


MILNE.—TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF ANNUITIES 
AND ASSURANCES on LIVES and SURVIVORSHIPS; on the Construction of Tables of 
Mortality ; and on the Probabilities and Expectations of Life. Wherein the Laws of Mortality 
that prevail in different parts of Europe are determined, and the Comparative Mortality of 
different Diseases and of the Two Sexes are shown: with a variety of Tables. By JosHua 
MILNE, Actuary to the Sun Life Assurance Society. 2 vols. 8vo. €1. 10s. boards. 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO, 


With Illustrations by Members of the Etching Club. Imp. 8vo.—(In preparation.) 





MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 
New andonly Complete Edition (1841). With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and Edited by Mr. MonrcomeEry. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 
Seven other beautifully-engraved Plates, 20s. cloth; or bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 


ee re ee 


#1. 16s. 
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MOORE’S (THOMAS) POETICAL WORKS. 


First and only Complete Edition (1841). Edited by Mr. Moors. With Autobiographical 
Prefaces. 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 other highly-finished Plates, #2. 10s, 
fancy cloth; or 4. 10s. handsomely bound in morocce, with gilt edges. 





MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


Twentieth Edition (1842), 1 vol. medium 8vo. beautifully illustrated with 18 Engravings 
finished in the highest style of Art, 21s, handsomely bound in cloth and ornamented ; or 40s. 
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Fifteenth Edition (1843), with Engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth lettered; or 13s. 6d: 
handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 


MOORE.—THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


By THomas Moors, Esq. Vols. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


$d Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 24 beautifully-coloured Engravings, #1. 10s. half-bound. 


MORGAN.—THE PRINCIPLES AND DOCTRINE OF ASSU- 


RANCES, ANNUITIES on LIVES, and CONTINGENT REVERSIONS, stated and explained. 


By W. nga F.R.S. Actuary to the Society for Equitable Assurances on Lives, &c. 8vo. 
128. boards. 


| MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 
[mrss tr ei rn seer om miner 
| MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
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MORTON.—A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 


Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J. T. Morton. 12m0. 6s. in case; 8s. 6d. on rollers. 


MORTON.—A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 


For the Student in Veterinary Medicine; containing the Substances employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College, with an attempt at their classification, and the Pharmacopeeia of that In- 
stitution. By W. J.T. Morton. 2d Edition, 12mo. pp. 304, 9s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 


By the Rev. H. Mose ey, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the Professors of 
King’s College. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI- 


NEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. MosE.Ley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London; and Author of “ Illustrations 
of Mechanics,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 


MOSELEY.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 


By the Rev. H. MosE.ry, M.A.; being the first volume of “ Illustrations of Science, by the 
Professors of King’s College.” 2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 


MURRAY.—ENCYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY ; 


Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Huen Murray, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace; Geology, &c. by Professor 
Jameson; Botany, &c. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, brought down to 1840: with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c. repre- 
senting the most rernarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 1 vol. 
8vo. containing upwards of 1500 pages, 3, cloth. 


NARRIEN.—ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY ; 
Consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Robert 
Simson: with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and a Course of Practical Geometry on 
the Ground; also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, and Solids, with one on Spherical 
Geometry. By Mr. NARRIEN, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 8vo. pp. 288, with many diagrams, 10s. 6d. bound. 


NICOLAS.—THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 


Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir HArRIs Nico.as, K.C. M.G. Second edition, corrected throughout. 
1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


O’SULLIVAN.—OF THE APOSTACY PREDICTED BY ST. 


PAUL. By the Rev. MorTIMER OSSULLIVAN, D.D. Rector of Killyman. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 596, 14s. cloth. 


PARKES.—DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 


Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. ParRKEs. 5th Edition, fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


Social Relations—Household Concerns—the Regulation of Time— Moral and Religious Duties. 


PARNELL.—A TREATISE ON ROADS; 


Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir HENry PARNELL, Bart., Hon. Memb. Inst. Civ. rene: London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with 9 large plates, £1. 1s. cloth. 
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PEARSON.—PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES: 


Consisting of a Form, short but comprehensive, for the Morning and Evening of every day in 
the week. Selected by the late E. Pearson, D.D. Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
To which is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of the Editor. New Edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


PEARSON.—AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 


NOMY. By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S., &c., Rector of South Killworth, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to. with 
Plates, €7. 7s. boards. 


Vol. 1 contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial observa- 
tions; and a popular explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been usefully employed in 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of Adjusting 
and Using them. 


PERCIVALL.—THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE; 


Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W. PERCIVALL, M.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 478, £1. cloth. 


PERCIVALL.—HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 


A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse; with their modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure; embracing the doctrines of the English and French 
Veterinary Schools. By W. Perciva.., M.R.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon in the Ist Life Guards. 
Vol 1, 8vo. pp. 340, 10s. 6d. boards; Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 486, 148. 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET, 


And the Dietetical Regimen suited for a Disordered State of the Digestive and other Organs: 
with Formulas of Dietaries for Prisons, Union Workhouses, and other Public Institutions. 
By Jon. PEREIRA, M.D. F.R.S. Author of “ Elements of Materia Mediva.”’ 8yo. 


PHILLIPS. —AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 


RALOGY; comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals; with Accounts 
of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By WILLIAM Pu ILLIPS, F.L.S. 
M.G:S., &c. 4th Edition, considerably augmented by R. ALLAN, F.R.S.E. 8vo. numerous 
Cuts, 128, cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 
PALZOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By JOHN PHILLI ps, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 


By JOHN Pui..ips, F.R.S.G.S., &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 6s. cloth. 


PHILLIPS.—A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 


By JoHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S.G.8., &c. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 
12s. cloth. 


PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 
By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Author of “ The Progress of the Nation,’’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings on Wood, 6s. cloth. 


PORTER.—A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 


PORCELAIN AND GLASS. By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title and 50 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


PORTLOCK.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 
of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portock, F.R.S. 
&c. 8svo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 
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POWELL.—THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By BADEN PowELL, M.A., Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


8vo. The last part published is Part 9 for 1841, 6s. cloth. 


REECE.—THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 


For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine ; comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame. By R. REECE, M.D. late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Londoa, 
&c. 16th Edition, 8vo. pp. 600, 12s. boards. 


REEVE.—CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA: 


Or, Complete System of Conchology: in which the Lepades and Mollusca are described and 
classified according to their Natural Organization and Habits; illustrated with 300 highly 
finished copper-plate engravings, by Messrs. Sowerby, containing above 1500 figures of Shells. 
By L. REEVE, F.L.S. &c. 


Vol. 1, containing the Lepades and Bivalve Mollusca, with 130 Plates, 3. 5s. cloth; with {| 


coloured Plates, €5. 10s. cloth. 
Vol. 2, the *‘ Univalye Mollusca,”’ with 171 Plates, €4. 9s. cloth; coloured, €7. 128. cloth. 


REPTON.—THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECTURE of the late Humpury Repron, Esq.; being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J. C. Lounon, F.L.S. 
&c. Originally published in 1 folio and 3 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. 8vo. 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 30s. cloth; with coloured plates, 
£3. 6s. cloth. 


RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
‘Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. RropLe, M.A. Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 


A most useful little lexicon to the general reader who may wish for an accomodating interpreter of such Latin 
words or sentences as may be encountered in every day’s casual literary exercises. It is at once copious and 
succinct.”—MoRNING HERALD. 


RIDDLE.—LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 


Or, a Compendium of Religious Iustruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


RIDDLE. —ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 


Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events; the Limits of the 
Church and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the 
order of Dates, and divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, Lists of Councils and 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rey. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., 
Author of * The Complete Latin Dictionary.” 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


RIVERS.—THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE: 


Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading Varieties of Roses, regulariy classed in 
their respective families; their History and Mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. 2d Edi- 
tion, with Alterations and Additions. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


Among the additions to the present Edition will be found full Directions for Raising New Roses from Seed, by 
modes never before published, appended to each Family; with descriptions of the most remarkable New Roses 
lately introduced ; an alphabetical list of all the New Roses and Show Flowers. 


ROBERTS.—A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE 


of the VINE under GLASS. By JAMES RoBearts, Gardener to M. Wilson, Esq. Eshton Hall, 
Yorkshire. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


ROBERTS.—AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 


‘DICTIONARY of the Terms and Language of GEOLOGY ; designed for the early Student, 
and those who have not made great progress in the Science. By G.Rosperts. Fcp. 6s. cloth. 
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ROBINSON.—GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. By E. Rosinson, D.D. Author of ‘‘ Biblical Researches.”? Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections,.&c. by the Rev. Dr. BLOOMFIELD. 1 vol. 8vo. 188. cloth. 


ROGERS.—THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 


Containing a plain and accurate Description ofall the different Species of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and 
the best Modes of Cooking them; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of 
the Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections of the Life of Puiuip Miter, 
F.A.S., Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By JoHN RoGErs, 
Author of “* The Fruit Cultivator.”? Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


ROME.—THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


RONALDS.—THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY, 


Illustrated by Coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect ; and accompanied 
by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By ALFRED 
RONALDS. 2d Edition, with 20 Copperplates, coloured, 8vo. 148. cloth. 


ROSCOE.—LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 


By Henry Roscoe, Esq, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


RUSSELL.—CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, FOURTH DUKE 


OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey: with an Introduction by 
Lord JoHN RussELL. Vol. 1, 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
*,* Vol. 2 is in the press. 


SANDFORD.—WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 
CHARACTER. By Mrs. JoHN SANDFORD. 6th Edition, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Causes of Female Influence; Value of Letters to Woman; Importance of Religion to Woman; 
Christianity the Source of Female Excellence; Scripture illustrative of Female Character ; 
rr Influence on Religion ; Female Defects; Female Romance; Female Education ; Female 

uties. 


SANDFORD.—FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 


By Mrs. Joun SANDFORD. 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


The Formation of Female Character; Religion a paramount Object; the Importance of Religious 
Knowledge; Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical ; the Employment of Time; Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation; Accomplishment; Temper; Taste; Benevolence; Marriage; the 
Young Wife; the Young Mother. 


SANDFORD.—LIVES OF ENGLISH FEMALE WORTHIES. 


By Mrs. Joun SANDFORD. Vol 1, containing the Lives of Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. Colonel 
Hutchinson, fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


SAVAGE.—A DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 


By WiLu1aM Savaag, Author of “‘ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing,” and a Treatise 
‘On the Preparation of Printing Ink, both Black and Coloured.” In 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous 
Diagrams, #1. 68. cloth. 


SCOTT.—THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By Sir WALTER Scott, Bart. New edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s, cloth. 


SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF 


HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss JANe PorTER. 3d Edition, with a New Nautical 
and Geographical Introduction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr. C. F. Collett, of the 
Royal Navy, identifying the islands described by Sir E. Seaward. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 
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SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R. SouruHey, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
80s. cloth; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


From Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Pithicea: by Dr. Aikin. 
1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth; with gilt edges, 20s. 


*.* The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems included are abate entire, without mutilation or 
abridgment care being taken that such poems only are included as are fit for the perusal of youth, or for reading 
ou 


SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 


THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be readaloud. By T. BowDLen, 
Esq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition (1839), 1 large vol. 8vo. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, &c. 
30s. cloth ; or 31s. 6d. gilt edges. 

«,* A LIBRARY EDITION, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. #4. 14s. 6d. boards. 


SHELLEY, &.—LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 


MEN OF ITALY, SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. SHELLEY, Sir D. BREWSTER, 
J. MoNTGOMERY, &c. 3 vols. fcep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


SHELLEY.—LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 


By Mrs. SHELLEY, and others. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SHORT WHIST: 


Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarté, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * * * *, 
7th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B*®*****, Fep. 8vo. 3s. 
cloth, gilt edges. 


SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REFUBLICS, 


Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from A.p. 476 to 1805. 
deSIsMONDI. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SISMONDI.—THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 


EMPIRE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J.C.L. 
de SISMONDI. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SMITH.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 


By Sir J. E. Smirn, late President of the Linnean Society. 7th Edition (1833), corrected ; in 


which the object of Smith’s “ Grammar of Botany’’ is combined with that of the “ Introduc-_ 


tion.’ By Sir WILLIAM JACKSON Hooker, K.H., LL.D., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 522, 36 Steel 
Plates, 16s. cloth; with the Plates coloured, 2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


SMITH.—THE ENGLISH FLORA. 


By Sir JaMEs Epwarp SMITH, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Linnean Society, &c. 
6 vols. 8vo. €3. 12s. boards. 


Contents :—Vols. I. to IV. the FLOWERING PLANTS and the FERNS, -€2. 88. 

Vol. V. Part 1, 128.—CryproGaAMIA ; comprising the Mosses, Hepatice, Lichens, Characer, 
and Alge. By Sir W. J. HooKER. 

Vol. V. Part 2, 12s.—The Funei—completing the work, by Sir J. W. Hooker, and the Rev. 
M. J. BERKELEY, F.L.S. &c. 


SMITH.—THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 
2d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, pp. 1412, 36s. cloth. 


This collection consists of the author’s contributions to the Edinburgh Review, Peter Plymley’s Letters on the 
Catholics, and other miscellaneous works. 


SMITH.—LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS, 


to my Brother Abraham who livés in the fee By PETER PLYMLEY. 2)st Edition, 
post 8vo. pp. 200, 7s. cloth. : 


SS 
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SMITH.—THE MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS DE POMBAL. 


By Joun Sm1TH, Private Secretary to the Marquis De Saldana. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait 
and Autographa, 21s. cloth. 


These Memoirs embrace a period of thirty-three years, and contain a lucid summary of the state of Portugal pre- 
vious to the death of John V.—Full particulars of the earthquake of 1755—The Oporto Wine Company—The Jesuits, 
and the means Pombal took to suppress that society ope veiro conspiracy—Rupture with the Court of Rome— 
Reforms—The Jesuit Malagrida and his extraordinary hallucinations—His trial and execution—University and 
educational reforms—Disputes with Spain—Pombal’s resignation after the death of Joseph—His examination, and 
the sentence passed upon him—Ilness and death of Pombal. With much original matter, and documents obtained 
from the Pombal family and other sources never before published ; extracts from Pombal’s writings ; and remarks 
on the present condition and prospects of Portugal. 


SMITH.—AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES 
OF THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. By ADAM SmitH, LL.D. With a Life of the Author, 


an Introductory Discourse, Notes, and Supplemental Dissertations. By J. R. M‘CuLLOCcH. 
New Edition, corrected throughout, and greatly enlarged, 8vo. with Portrait, €1.1s. cloth. 


SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT) POETICAL WORKS. 


First and only Complete Edition (1838-42). Collected and edited by Mr. Soutrngey. With 
Autobiographical Prefaces. 10 Vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 other highly-finished 
Plates, €2. 10s. fancy cloth; or £4. 10s. handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 


The following may be had, separately, in cloth :— 


JOAN of ARC......... ccc cc cccece 1 vol. 58. | THALABA...........ccccccscccees lvol. 5s. 
MA DOG 66-e50s oeesiiws Seas wbene ss 1 vol. 58. | BALLADS, &€......... cece ccceeeee 2 vols. 10s. 
CURSE of KEHAMA ............ 1 vol. 5s. | RODERICK ........ cc ccc cece eee lvol. 5s. 


SOUTHEY, &.—LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 


with an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. SournHey, Esq. and 
R. BELL, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, €1. 10s. cloth. 


SPACKMAN.—STATISTICAL TABLES 


Of the Agriculture, Shipping, Colonies, Manufactures, Commerce, and Population of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and its Dependencies, brought down to the year 1843. 
Compiled from Official Returns. By W. F. SPACKMAN, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 162, 5s. cloth. 


SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 


By the Author of “‘ The Moral of Flowers.”? 2d Edition, 1 vol. royal Svo. with 28 beautifully- 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, €1. 118. 6d. cloth. 


SPOONER.—A TREATISE ON THE INFLUENZA OF HORSES. 


Showing its Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment; embracing the subject of Epizootic 
Disease generally. By W. C. SPOONER, M.R.V.C. 12mo. pp. 118, 38. 6d. cloth. 


SPOONER.—A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNC- 
TIONS, AND DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE; comprehending the 
Comparative Anatomy of these parts in other Animals, embracing the subject of shoeing and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot; with the Rationale and Effects of various Important 
Operations, and the best methods of performing them. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C. 
12mo. pp. 398, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


from its Foundation to a.p. 1492. By the Rev. H. Sressine, M.A. &c. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


STEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


By the Rev. H. STEBBING. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 


STEPHENS.—A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 


or, BEETLES: containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, &c. With a Complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
STEPHENS, F.L.S. Author of “ Illustrations of Entomology.’’ 1 vol. post 8vo. 148. cloth. 
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STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT, 


And OWNER’S MANUAL; containing Information necessary for persons connected with 
Mercantile Affairs ; consisting of the Regulation Acts of the Customs for the United King- 
dom, and British Possessions abroad; Navigation Laws; Registry Acts; Duties of Customs 
of the United Kingdom, the British Plantations in America, Canada, and Isle of Man, in the 
East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Dieman’s Land; Smuggling 
Acts ; Pilotage throughout England and Scotland; Insurances ; Commercial Treaties ; Dock 
Charges on Shipping, &ce. New Edition, corrected by J. StrKEMAN, Secretary to the East 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges. 
By Dr. KELLy. With a Supplement. 1 vol. 8vo. £1. 1s. cloth. 


STRONG.—GREECE AS A KINGDOM: 


A Statistical Description of that Country—its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, &c.—from the arrival of King Otho, in 1833, down to the present time. From 
Official Documents and Authentic Sources. By FREDERICK STRONG, Esq. Consul at Athens 
for the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


SUNDAY LIBRARY : 


Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, &c. 
by the Rev. T. F. Dippin, D.D. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Six Portraits, 30s. cloth. 


Archbp. tee rence Bp. Huntingford Archdeacon Nares_ , Professor White Rev W. Jones of Nayland) 
“ ecker “« Maltby se Pott Rev. Arch. Alison « 6C. W. Le Bas 
Bp Bloomfeld «“ Mant Dr. Blair ¢ 6C. Benson . sc sH. H. Milman 
Gray “«“ Newton “« Chalmers “« Joshua ealpin « ~R. Morehead 
“ Heber “« Porteus “« D'Oyly “ G. Haggi hs ahome Rennell 
‘© Hobart « J. B. Sumner “« Paley «¢ Robert Fall fs H. Spry 
‘* Horne “ Van Mildert “« Parr «J. Hewlett os dney FStnith 
** Horsley Dean Chandler “ Shuttleworth “<A. Irvine “6 syaiey Townson. 


SWAINSON.—A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 


STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 68s. cloth. 


SWAINSON.—A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 


AND CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
cloth lettered. 


SWAINSON.—NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 


OF QUADRUPEDS. By W. SwAINSON, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with vignette title and 176 
Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


SWAINSON.—NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 


ed mt By W. SwAInson, Esq. Fep. 8vo. Vignette Titles and above 300 Woodcuts, 
e Cc 0 sd 


SWAINSON.—ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. 


By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp.8vo. Vignette Title and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth lettered. 


SWAINSON.—NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 


OF FISH, AMPHIBIANS, AND REPTILES. By W. Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 
with numerous Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


SWAINSON.—HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 


By W. SwaInson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 


SWAINSON.—A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY ; 


Or, the Natural Classification of Shells and Shell-fish. By W. SwaINnson, Esq. 1 vol. fcep. 
8vo. with Vignette Title and very numerous Illustrations on Wood, 6s. cloth. 


SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD.—HISTORY AND NATURAL 


ARRANGEMENT OF INSECTS. By W. Swainson, Esq., and W. E. SHUCKARD, Esq. 
_ 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 6s, cloth. 
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SWITZERLAND.—THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 


1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth, 


TATE.—THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 


WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred 
Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations: with the 
Hore Paulins of Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By JamEs TATE, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 8vo. with Map, 13s. cloth. 


TAXIDERMY ; 


Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the 
use of Museums and Travellers. With 5 Plates, 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLOR.—THE STATESMAN, 


By Henry TAyLor, Esq., Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.’? 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 


THACKER.—THE COURSER’S COMPANION. 


By THOMAS THACKER. 2d Edition, revised and enlarged; to which is added, The Breeder’s 
Guide, or Breeding in all its Branches. 2 vols. 8vo. €1. 10s. cloth. 


THACKER.—A POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COURSING 


RULES AND BYE-LAWS, for Use in the Field. By THomMAs THACKER. 18. 6d. sewed. 


THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnop of St. Dayip’s. Vols. 1 to 7, fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Titles, £2. 28. cloth. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


Edited by Botton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood, 
by the following Members of the Etching Club :— 


J. Bell, Sculptor, J. C. Horsley, Frank Stone, H. J. Townsend 
Cc. W. Cope, J.P. Knight, C. Stonhouse, T. Webster, A.R.A, 
Thomas Creswick, R. Redgrave, A.R.A. F. Tayler, 


Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 


Handsomely printed in square crown 8vo. (1842), pp. 336, 21s. richly bound in ultra-marine 
cloth ; in morocco in the best manner by Hayday, 36s. 


*,* A few copies printed on prepared paper of great beauty, forming a most unique book, 
de 2s. uy wire olarine cloth; in morocco in the best manner by Hayday, €2. 17s. ; or in 
ussia, £3. 


‘“* Few works of the class have a fairer prospect of popularity than this new edition of THomson, illustrated by the 
members of the Etching Club. Most of the designs are in accordance with the spirit of the author,—some of them 
beautiful. The landscape vignettes contributed by Mr. Creswicx entitle him toa first place as a book-illustrator ; 
er btang a versatility of talent for which his warmest admirers could hitherto have hardly ventured to give him 
credit. r. F. Tay.er is not far behind, as his designe at pp. 11, 12, and 26, will most per genteel prove ; and he 
comes one step nearer historical art than Mr. Creswick, in right of his clever management of rustic figures. Messrs. 
Core, Horsiey, RepaRrave, and BEtt, with all their true English feeling, and the grace of their conceptions, are a 
degree more ambitious. Mr. Beit’s preparatory outline of ‘ & ring’ gives indications of grace, poetry, and fancy, 
worthy of being carried to the highest perfection. This boo is “beautifully brought out; the vignettes are from 
copper, blocks produced by the electrotype process. This gives a peculiarity of effect to the impressions more easy to 
Percenve than to deacribe. Other of our classical poems are to follow, illustrated in a similar fashion. Mr. Borton 

JORNEY's labours are not the less to be commended because they are unobtrusive: the work is extremely well edited, 
therefore entitled to a place on the library shelf as well as on the drawing-room table.""—ATHEN ZUM. 


THOMSON.—THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 


ROOM, necessary, in Aid of Medica] Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By ANTHONY 
Topp THoMSON, M.D. F.L.S. &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 518, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THOMSON.—CHEMISTRY OF ANIMAL BODIES. 


By THomas THomson, M.D. Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo. 16s. cloth. 
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TOMLINS.—A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY ; 


Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law; adapted to the comprehension 
of persons not educated for the legal profession, and affording information peculiarly useful 
to Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By Tuomas EDLYNE TOMLINS, 
Attorney and Solicitor. In 1 thick vol. post 8vo. 188. cloth. 


The whole work has been revised by 2 Barrister. 


TOOKE.—A HISTORY OF PRICES; 
With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries. By THOMAS 
Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. Svo. 41. 16s. cloth. 


(A Continuation of the Above.) 


AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1838 and 1839; with 
Remarks on the Corn Laws, and on proposed Alterationsin our Banking System. S8vo. 12s. cloth. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


8vo. The last part published is Part 3 of Vol. 3, with Plates, 4s. 6d. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 


LONDON. 4to. The last part published is Part 1, Vol. 3, with Plates, 14s. coloured, 
and 12s. plain. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 


Engineers, 4to. Vol. II. with Twenty-three finely engraved Plates, 28s. cloth. 
Vol. IIT. with Nineteen finely engraved Plates, €2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS of LONDON : consisting of a series of Papers on “ Antiquities,”’ and “ Con- 
struction.” By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. &c.; Ambrose Poynter; Herr Hallmann, of Han- 
over; Dr. Faraday; Mr. Bracebridge; Herr Beuth, of Berlin; Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. F.A.S. ; 
Mr. C. H. Smith; Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sec.; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln; and Mr. J. P. 
Papworth. Vol. I. Part 2, 4to. with numerous lithographic and woodcut illustrations, 248. cloth. 


*,* Part 1, Vol. I. uniform with the above, 16s. cloth. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The last part published is Part 1, Vol. XIX. 4to. with Plates, 18s. 


TURNER.—A REGISTER OF EXPERIMENTS, 


Anatomical], Physiological, and Pathological, performed on Living Animals. By J. TURNER, 
M.R.V.C. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 


TURNER.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By SHARON TURNER, Esq. F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L. 12 vols. 8vo. £8. 3s. cloth. 


Or four separate portions, as follow :— 


THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS; comprising the History of England from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 6th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. £2. 5s. boards. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VIII., and also the History of the Litera- 
ture, Religion, Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation and of the Language during that 
period. 3d Edition, 6 vols. 8vo. €3, boards. 


THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII.; comprising the Political History of the 
commencement of the English Reformation: being the First Part of the Modern History of 
England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. bds. 


THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH; being the 
Second Part of the Modern History of England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. boards. 
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TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


Philosophically considered. By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A.R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 428. 


Vol. 1 considers the Creation and System of the Earth, and of its Vegetable and Animal Races 
and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 


Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Deluge, and the 
History of Human Affairs ; 


Vol. 8, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the Divine System 
of our Social Combinations, and the Supernatural History of the World. 


TURNER.—A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 


Anda New System of Shoeing, by one-sided nailing ; and on the Nature, Origin, and Symptoms 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive and Curative Treatment. By JAMES 
TURNER, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. pp. 118, 7s. 6d. boards. 


TURTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 
WATER SHELLS of the BRITISHISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 


considerable Additions. By JouN Epwarp Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. 1 vol. post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates, 15s. cloth. 


URE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES; 


Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By ANDREW Urs, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. &c. New Edition, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated with 1,241 Engravings on 
Wood, £2. 10s. cloth. 


WALKER.—BRITISH ATLAS OF FORTY-SEVEN MAPS, 
CAREFULLY COLOURED; comprising separate Maps of every County in England, each 
- Riding in Yorkshire, and North and South Wales; showing the Roads, Railways, Canals, 
Parks, Boundaries of Boroughs, Places of Election, Polling Places, &c. Compiled from the 
Maps of the Board of Ordnance and other Trigonometrical Surveys. By J. and C. WALKER. 
Imperial 4to. coloured, Three Guineas, half-bound ; large paper, Four Guineas, half-bound. 


*,* Each County may be had separately, in case, 2s. 6d. 


WALTZING.— REFORM YOUR WALTZING. THE TRUE 
THEORY of the RHENISH or SPANISH WALTZ, and of the German Waltz, @ Deux Temps, 
analysed and explained for the first time. ByAN AMATEUR. Fcp. 8vo. uniform with “ Hints 
on Etiquette,’ price Half-a-Crown. . 

The Figure of 8 in both these Waltzes on an entirely new principle. 
*.° Waltzing is the art of a gentleman, and never yet was taught or understood by a dancing-master. 


“‘ The author of these amusing hints cannot be a more enthusiastic admirer of waltzing than we are. It was a 
source of enjoyment to us in the land of its legitimate home for many a year in the days of yore; but, hélas, ils sort 
passées ces jours de féte! we are now too old and rheumatic to be able to ind in such pastimes. Those of our 
readers, however, who are younger and more active than ourselves, and who wish to know what real waltzing actually 
means, cannot do better than benefit by the system laid down and recommended for adoption by ‘ An Amateur,’ 
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